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“ Leavinc Awa on their homeward voyage,”’ says Mr. Keightley, in 
his excellent Mythology, “ Odysseus (Ulysses) and his companions 
came first to the island of the Sirens. These were two maidens, who 
sat in a mead close to the sea, and with their melodious voices so 
charmed those who were sailing by, that they forgot home, and every 
thing relating to it, and abode there till their bones lay whitening on the 
strand. By the directions of Circe, Odysseus stopped the ears of his 
companions with wax, and had himself tied to the mast; and thus he 
was the only person w ho heard the song of the Sirens, and escaped. 

“ Hesiod * describes the mead of the Sirens as blooming with flowers 
(avOepseroa), and says that their voice stilled the winds. ‘Their names 
were said to be Aglaiopheé me (Clear-voice), and Thelxiepeia (Magic- 
speech). It was feigned that they threw themselves into the sca with 
vexation at the escape of Odysseus ; but the author of the Orphic Ar- 
gonautics places them on a rock near the shore of Aitna, and makes the 
song of Orpheus end their enchantment, and cause them to fling them- 
selves into the sea. 

“Tt was afterwards fabledt that they were the daughters of the river- 
god Achelous, by one of the Muses. Some said that they sprang from 
the blood which ran from him when his horn was torn off by Hercules. 
Sophocles calls them the daughters of Phorcys. 

“* Contrary to the usual process, the mischievous part of the character 
of the Sirens was, in process of time, left out, and they were regarded 
as purely musical beings, with entrancing voices. Hence Plato, in his 
‘Republic,’ places one of them on each side of the eight celestial 
spheres, where their voices form what is called the music of the spheres ; 
and when the Lacedamonians invaded Attica, Dionysius, it is said, 
appeared in a dream to their general, ordering him to pay all funeral 
honours to the new Siren, which was at once understood to be Sophocles, 
then just dead }. 

** Eventually, however, the artists laid hold on the Sirens, and fur- 
nished them with the feathers, feet, wings, and tails of birds §.”’ 

According to this statement of our best English mythologist, the 
Sirens were but two. It is not a little surprising, however, that so 
careful a writer has omitted to notice the various accounts of their 
number, and the prevailing opinion of its having been three. “ Ful- 
gentius and Servius affirm,’”’ says Boccaccio, “ that the Sirens were 
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three,—one of them singing with the voice alone, another to the lyre, 
and a third playing on the flute. Leontius, however,”’ he continues, 
‘ save there were four, and that the fourth sang to the timbrel.’’ And 
a little further on, our Italian brings them up to five*; and this is the 
number ~ we shall see) which is assigned them by Spenser. 

Mi Keig htlev, who has a just reverence for the ‘ol lest Greek autho- 
ritices, and as proper a suspicion of Latin sources of fable, will stick to 
his bh siod, and not car whatis s uid yy the later poets, lis caution 
hbeeomes a teacher - but as mVvtholow S may, with others, Le reasonably 
looked u — as of a more large and inclusive character, even to the ad- 
mission of dern inventions, provided they be the work of great poets, 
the p niles number of three may ordinarily he allowed to the Sirens ; 
and when we come to Spenser, I. for one, must take the freedom of be- 
lieving in five. Any true poet, not only after his death, h ke Sophoe les, 
but before, is himself a Siren, who makes me believe what he pleases 
while he is about it. 

The Sirens, then, are more particularly taken for three sisters, mon- 
strous in figure, but charming in face and voice, who used to stand upon 
a place near the coast of Naples, and, with alluring songs, enticed way- 


farers to their destruction. Some say the victims Scion for want of 


food, prring ann | dying AWAY, unable to do anything | nuit listen ; othe rs, 
that the three sisters devoured them . othe rs, that they tumbled them 
out of their ships. The whole place was strewn with bones, and shone 
afar off with the whiteness, like cliffs: and vet neither this, nor their 
monstrous figure, visible ou nearer approach, hindered the infatuated 
men from doating on their faces and sweet sounds; till, getting closer 
and closer, they glided headlong into the snare. 

Ulysses had a permission, of which he availed himself, to hear their 
song; but it cost him a desperate struggle. Ile ordered himself to be 
chained, and then to be unchained; but the sailors would only stand by 
the better orders, and put more chains upon him. So, the vessel shoot- 
ing away, the sounds gradually died off, and he was s: moe U pon this, 
the Sirens threw themselves into the sea, and perished. The only man 
(according to some) who had passed them before was Orpheus, who, 
raising a hymn to the Gods, im counterpart to their profaner warble, 
sailed along with his Argonauts, harping and triumphant. To one who 
has read the life of Alfieri, it is impossible not to be reminded of him 

\ this story of Ulysses ; how he had himself bound down in his chair, 
to avoid going to see his mistress; and how he struggled and raved to 
ho purpose , imitating Orph us at intervals, by going on with his verses. 
The reader will have seen, however, that the destruction of the Sirens 
has been attributed to Orpheus ; so that, according to the writer of those 
Argonautics, the story of Ulysses is a fiction, even in the regions of 
fiction ' 

The song of the Sirens in Homer is not worthy of the great poet, 
being, indeed, rather the promise of one, than the song itself. It is 
true, the subject is ad: ipted to the hearer; and we must not forget that 
this adaptation of themselves to the person who was to be tempted was 
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© Della Genealogia degli Dei, p. 123. (A translation of his Latin work. I quote 


from both these books in the present article, not having the latter by me when I 
wrote the above passage. ) 
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one among the artifices of the Sirens, and none of their least seductive. 
But they say little or nothing to the hero, in point of fact. ‘The temp- 
tation must have lain in the promise and the sound. William Browne, 
a dise iple of Spenser, and not unworthy of him, has given a song of the 
Sirens in his “ Inner Temple Masque,’ which a modern Ulysses would 
at least reckon more tempting to his sailors :— 
‘ Steer, hither steer your winged pines, 
All beaten mariners ; 
Here lie love's undiscover’d mines, 
A prey to passengers ; 
Perfumes far sweeter than the best 
Which make the phaenix’ urn and nest, 
Fear not your ships, 
Nor any to oppose you, save our lips; 
But come on shore, 
Where no joy dies till love heth gotten more. 


{ These two last lines are repeated, as chorus, from a grove.) , 


“ For swelling waves our panting breasts, 

Where never storms arise, 

Exchange, and be awhile our guests; 
For stars gaze on our eyes. 

The compass love shall hourly sing ; 

And as he goes about the ring, 

We will not miss 
To tell each point he nameth with a kiss. 
Cuorus. Then come on shore, 
Where no joy dies till love hath gotten more.” 


The shape of the Sirens has been variously represented. Some say 
(and this, we believe, is held to be the most orthodox description *) that 
they were entire birds, with the exception of a beautiful human face. 
Others, that they were half birds and half women, the female being the 
upper part t. Others, that they were half women and half fish—that 
is to say, mermaids}; and this figure has again been varied by wings, 
and the feet of a hen§. If they were ouly human-faced birds, they 
must have confined their attractions to singing; for hands are required 
to play the musical instruments which are sometimes given them. But 
there were three of them, which is more than enough for harmony ; and 
if, in addition to their harmony, they had beautiful faces, it is no matter 
how monstrously they terminated : the more monstrous the charmer, the 
more ghastly and complete the fiction. 

These appalling seducers, according to some, were originally sea- 
nymphs of the proper shape, till Ceres punished them for not assisting 
her daughter when carried away by Pluto; though Ovid says, that they 
took that adventure so much to heart, as to beg the Gods to bestow wings 
on them, that they might search for her by sea as well as by land. It 
is added by others, that Juno Gealous, we suppose, after the usual fashion 








*L empriere, Art. Sirenes. 

+ Natalis Comes, lib. vii. cap. 13. 

t Vossius and Pontanus. (See Todd's Spenser, vol. iv. p. 196, and Sandys's 
Ovid, p. 101.) 

Boccaccio, Geneal. Deor., p. 56. Browne has taken his Sirens “as they are 
described by Hyginus and Servius, with their upper parts like women to the navel, 
and the rest like a hen,”’ 
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of that very uncomfortable and sublime busy-body) encouraged them to 
challenge the Muses to a trial of song; upon which, being conquered, 
their kinswoman plucked them, and made crowns of their feathers. 
This is said to have taken place in Crete. If so, they must haye mi- 
grated ; for they are generally supposed to have inhabited certain islands 
off the coast of Naples, thence called Sirenuse, where an oracle in- 
formed them that, unless the ‘ve ould entice and destroy every one who 
passed within hearing, they should perish themselves. When their fatal 
hour came, they are re ported by some to have been changed into rocks, 
a fit ending for the hardness of ‘sensuality. 

Various names have been given to the Sirens, expressive of their at- 
tractions. ‘The most received are, Leucosia, Parthenope, and Ligeia ; or 

“The Fair, the Tuneful, and the Maiden-faced.” 


(It is impossible, on such an oceasion, to resist giving the aspect of a 
verse, to words naturally tempting us to fall into one*. ) Ligeia, however, 
may perh aps be rather translated the shri// and Aigh-sounding ; expres- 
sive of the triumphant nature of the female voice,——which rises above 
all others, in a very peculiar and consummate manner, as any one 
may have noticed in a theatre.  Parthenope had a famous tomb : 
Naple s, and gave her appellation to the old city. The mention of these 
two names in Milton is not introduced with the poet’s usual learning ; 
otherwise, he would have designated the bearers by the meanings of 
them. He has given Ligeia the comb of a mermaid; the spirit in 
*Comus”’ is adjuring the nymph Sabrina :— 
* By Thetis’ tinsel-slipperd feet, 

And the songs of Sire ns sweet ; 

By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligeia’s golden comb, 

Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks.” 
We do not quarrel with him, however, for turning Ligeia to a mermaid. 
A great poet, being one of the creating gods of his art, has a right to 
mould his creatures as he pleases, provided he does it with verisimili- 
tude ; but we shall speak more of this in a minute, when we come to 
see what Spenser hasdone. “ Sleeking her soft alluring locks’’ is a 
very beautiful line ; you see, and, indeed hear the passage of the comb 
through those moist tresses. 

Allegorica/ly, the Sirens are sensual pleasures, who, though deriving 
their charms from one of the Muses, are conquered by a combination of 
all. Topographically, (for they have been ac counted for, also in that 
manuner,) they are said to have alluded to “a certaine bay, contracted 
within winding straights and broken cliffes ; whic h, by the singing of 
the windes, and beating of the billowes, report,” (says Archimachus, as 
quoted by Sandys,) “a delightful harmony, alluring those who saile by 
to approach ; when forthwith they are throwne against the rocks by the 
waves, and swallowed in the violent eddyest.”” Human/y, they are 


* « Country gentlemen,” however, must not think that these names have been 
translated in the order of the Greek ; for it is ** Parthenope” which is “ maiden- 
faced,’ and not Ligeia. But it would have had a horrible gaping sound, and most 
wasiren-Lihe, to let the terminating vowel of either of the two other names come 
before an and—Lencosia, Lage, and Parthenope. 

t See the Notes to the Fifth Book of his Ovid, fol. edit. p. 101. 
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a to have been a set of enticing women, living on the coast of 

Naples, (where divers of the like sort, as Sandys would have said, may 
to this day be found,) and alluring strangers to stop among them, by the 
pleasures and accomplishments with which they were surrounded. But 
we are told of them, also, zoological/y ; for some have taken them for 
certain Indian birds, who set mariners to sleep with their singing and 
then devour them; while “some, as Gaza and Trapezuntius, ’ (quoth 
our old friend,) “ affirme, that they have seene such creatures in the 
sea; either the divells assuming such shape, to countenance the fable, 
or framed in the fantasie by remote resemblances, as we give imaginary 
formes unto clouds, and call those monsters of the deepe by the names 
of land-creatures, which imperfectly carry their similitude,”’ 

It is easy to see how Sirens, living near the sea, came to be considered 
mermaids, A modern Latin poet, quoted by Sandys, (Pontanus,) adopted 
this notion, and has a fable of his own upon it. He says that the Sirens 
were certain Neapolitan young ladies, who, not content with being hand- 
some and accomplished, took to wearing paint and false hair, and went 
with their necks bare to the waist—for which Minerva one day, as they 
were coming out of her temple, suddenly turned their pretty ancles into 
fish tails, and sent them rolling into the sea, The poet writes this history 
in an epistle to his wife, as a warning to all pretty church-goers how they 
paint and expose themselves. 

_- writer of the piscatory Italian drama, entitled Alceo, (Act lV. 

. 1,) gives the same figure to the Sirens, but differs from most in his 
scheanl of their cruelty. He says, that after stopping mariners in their 
course, they went to the vessel, instead of drawing it ashore, and threw 
the wretches into the sea. 

The moderns in general have certainly regarded the Siren as a mer- 
maid. Milton chose to be of that opinion, as we may gather from the 
passage above quoted. Chaucer, in his translation of the ‘* Romance 
of the Rose,”’ has inserted some lines, expressly to inform us that what 
was called a mermaid in England the French called a Siren. 

* These birdés that I you devise, 
They sung their song as fair and well 
As angels don espirituell ; 
And trusteth me, when I them herd 
Full lustily and well I ferd ; 
For never yet such melody 
Was heard of men that mighté die, 
Such sweet song was them among, 
That me thought it no birdés song, 
But it was wonder like to be 
Song of meremaidens of the sea, 
That for their singing is so clear ; 
Though we meremaidens clepe them here 
In English, as is our usaunce, 
Men clepe them sereins in Fraunce. 

But if a poet required express authority in this matter, it is furnished 
him by the great modern mythologist, Spenser ; who, though he had all 
the learning of the ancient world, vindicated his right to look at the 
world of poetry with his own eyes, and to recreate its forms, like a De- 
miurgos, whenever it suited his purposes to doso. He knew that no 
man better understood the soul of fiction, and therefore, that it was not 
only allowable, but sometimes proper, for him to embody it as he found 
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convenient. There is something, we confess, to our ap prehensions, more 
ghastly and subtle in the ancient notion of a hind with a woman’s head ; 
but Spenser, in the passage where he introduces his Sirens, prec edes eal 
follows it with an account of things dreadful, and is for placing nothing 
but a calm voluptuousness in the middle. After all, we are not sure that 
there would not have been a subtler hnk with his birds “ unfortunate,’’ 
had he made his charmers partake of their nature ; but, however, mer- 
maids he has painted them, and mermaids they are for all poets to come, 
unless a greater shall arise to say otherwise : 


‘And now they nigh approached to the sted 
Whereat those mermayds dwelt. It was a still 
And ealmy bay, on th one side sheltered 
With the brode shadow of an hoarie hill: 
On th other side an high rocke toured still, 
That ‘tw 3 them both a pleasant port they made, 
And did like an halfe theatre fulfill: 
There those five sisters had continuell trade, 
And used to bath themselves in that deceiptfull shade. 


‘Thev were faire ladies, till they fondly striv’d 
W ith th’ Heliconian maides for mavste ry; 
()t wh wm thev overcomen were depriy d 
Of their proud beautie, and th’ one moyity 
Transform d to fish for their bold surquedry 
But th upper halfe their hue retayned still, 
And their sweet skill in wonted melody ; 
Winch ever after they abusd to ill, 
To allure weeke traveillers, whom gotten they did kill. 


“So now to Guyon, as he passed by, 
Their pleasaunt tunes they swee tiy thus applyde ; 
‘O thou faire sonne of gentle Faery, 
That art in mighthe armes most magnifyde 
Above all knights that ever batteill tryde, 
© turne thy rudder hetherward awhile: 
Here may thy storm-beat vessell safely rvde : 
This is the port of rest from troublous toyle, 
The world’s sweet inn, from payne and wearisome termoyle. 
* With that the rolling sea resounding soft, 
In his big base them fitly answered ; 
And on the rocke, the waves, breaking aloft, 
A solemn meane into them measured; 
The whiles sweet Zephyrus lowd whisteled 
His treble, a straunge kind of harmony ; 
Which Guyon’s senses sofuly tickeled, 
That he the boteman bade row easily, 
And let him heare some part of their rare melody.” 
Book II. ¢. 12. 
* Tt is plain,’’ says Jortin, in a note on this passage, “ that Spenser 
designed here to describe the mermaids as sirens. He has done it con- 
trary to mythology ; for the sirens were not part women and part fishes, 
as Spenser and other moderns have imag ined, but part women and part 


birds.” Upon which U pton remarks, “ By the sirens are imagined 
sensual pleasures: hence Speer tis Me, Bann = five. Butshould 
you ask, why did not Spenser follow rather the ancient poets and 


mythol gists, ‘th: in the yeni in making them mermaids, my answer 
is, Spenser has a mythology of his own; nor would belie his brethren 
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the romance writers, where merely authority is to be put against 
authority.”’ 

We have thus three out of our four great poets, who are for taking 
sirens as mermaids; and the fourth is not wanting, Shakspeare's 
“ Mermaid on a dolphin’s back,’’ is part of an allegory on England 
and Queen Elizabeth, and is the most poetical bit of politics on record ; 
but it shows that he entertained the same mixed notion of the mermaid 
and siren, 

“Once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’ s back 
Uttering such duleet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.” 
Midsummer Nights Dream. 

A siren then, in the modern sense of the word, may be regarded as a 
mermaid who sings. Metaphorically,a siren is any female who charms 
by singing; and this is the most ancient acceptation of the term, as 
Plato has shown, by calling the presiders over the spheres of heaven 
sirens. 

‘* Then listen I,” 
says the Genius in Milton’s “ Arcades,” 
‘ To the celestial Syrens’ harmony, 
That sit upon the nine infolded spheres.” 
The word, by the way, should be spelt with an ¢, the Greek word not 
heing syren but setren ; which, according to Bochart, comes from the 
Phoenician serr, a singer. In this c tymology, we are carried back to the 
probable origin of these and a great many other marvels, which ma 
have commenced with the primeval navigators, who had the world fresh 
before them, and fanciful eyes to see with. If the fair inhabitants of 
the south of Italy rese ‘mbled in those days what they are now (and 
climate and other local circumstances render it probable), a crew of 
Phoenician adventurers had only to touch at the coast of Naples to bring 
away the story at once. In the south, where there is more luxury than 
fishing, the songs of their mistresses might suggest that of birds, and 
the sirens be gifted with plumage, Had they gone to the northern seas, 
where there was more fishing than luxury, the siren would have been the 
mermaid ; and it is possible, that from the romances of the north, the 
modern idea descended into the poetry of Italy and of Spenser. 

‘The havfrue (half-woman) or mermaid,” says Mr. Keightley, whom 
we meet in all the pleasant places of fiction), “‘ is represented in the 
popular tradition (of Scandinavia) sometimes as a good, at other times 
as an evil and treacherous being. She is beautiful in her appearance. 
Fishermen sometimes see her in the bright summer’s sun, when a 
thin mist hangs over the sea, siiting on the surface of the water, and 
combing her long golden hair with a golden comb, or driving up her 
snow-white cattle to feed on the strands and small islands. At other 
times she comes as a beautiful maid, chilled and shivering with the 
cold of the night, to the fires the fishers have kindled, hoping by this 
means to entice them to her love. Her appearance prognosticates both 
storm and ill-success in their fishing. People that are drowned, and 
whose bodies are not found, are believed to have been taken into the 
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dwellings of the mermaids. These beings are also supposed to have 
the power of foretelling future events. A mermaid, we are told, pro- 
phesied the birth of Christian 1V. of Denmark ; and 
* En Harfrue op af Vandet steg, 
Og spaade Herr Sinklar ide.’ 
Sinclatr's * Visa. 
* A mermaid from the water rose, 
And spaed Sir Sinclar ill.” * 

These visions have naturally taken a still more palpable shape with 
some dwellers near the sea, and craft has endeavoured to profit by them 
in the exhibition of their actual bodies. The author of an agreeable 
abstract of zoology, published some years back, tells us of a King of 
Portugal, and a Grand Master of the Order of St. James, who “* had a 
suit at law to determine which class of animals these monsters belong 
to, either man or fish. This,” he adds, “is a sort of inductive proof 
that such animals had been then seen and closely examined ; unless we 
suppose that, as in the case of the child said to have been born with 
a golden tooth, the discussion took place before the fact was ascer- 
tained.”’ ¢ 

We ought to know, on these occasions, whether the mermaid is 
caught fresh, or only shown after death like a mummy; an exhibition 
of the latter kind took place some years since in London, and was soon 
detected ; but so many deceptions of the sort have been practised, that 
naturalists seem to think it no longer worth their while to talk about 
them. <A piece of one animal is joined to another, and the two are dried 
together. iene exposed an imposition of this kind during his travels 
on the continent, and is said to have been obliged to leave the town 
for it. 

The writer just quoted proceeds to inform us, that “ in the year 1560, 
on the western coasts of the island of Ceylon, some fishermen are said 
to have brought up, at one draught of a net, seven mermen and maids, 
of which several Jesuits, and among them F. H. Henriquez, and 
Dinas Bosquey, physician to the viceroy of Goa, are reported to have 
been witnesses ; and it 1s added,”’ he says, “ that the physician who 
examined them, and made dissections of them with a great deal of care, 
asserted, that all the parts, both internal and external, were found per- 
fectly conformable to those of men.”’ 

* Several Jesuits,’ we fear, will be regarded as no better authority 
than the “ five justices” of Autolycus :— 

* Aut. Here's another ballad, of a fish, that appeared upon the coast on 
Wednesday, the fourscore of April, forty thousand fathom abore water, and 
sung this ballad against the hard hearts of maids. It was thought she was 
a woman, and was turned into a cold fish, for she would not exchange flesh 


with one that loved her. The ballad is very pitiful, and is true, 
Dorcas. 1s it true too, think vou ? 


Aut, Five justices’ hands at it! and witnesses, more than my pack will 
hold.” 


Winter's Tale, Act Il. sc. 3. 
A later edition (if I mistake not, for I had but a glance of it) of the 
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© Fairy Mythology, Vol. 1. p. 24). 
t “ A Description of more than Three Hundred Animals, A&c., with an Appendix 
on Allegorical and Fabulous Animals,” 1826; p. 363. 
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eame work, goes almost so far as to intimate its belief in a mermaid’s 

having been seen by a lady off the coast of Scotland, in company with 
three other spectators. The names are mentioned, and letters and de- 
tails given, That the persons in question thought they beheld such a 
creature, is to be conceded, supposing the documents to be genuine ; nor 
would it become any reasonable sceptic, especially in a time lke the 
present, to say what is or is not probable on the part of creation. But 
it is to be feared that in this, as in the demands of a less intellectual 
appetite, your fish must be “*¢ aught * before it is swallowed. Extraor- 
dinary particulars were given, in this instance, of the human aspect of 
the vision, of its tossing its hair back from its brow, and its being much 
annoyed by a bird which was hovering over it, and which it warned off 
repeatedly with its hands. ‘The most ingenious conjecture I ever heard 
advanced respecting the ordinary mistakes about mermaids was, that 
somebody may have actually seen a mermaid, comb and all, dancing i in 
the water, but that it was a figure of wood, struck off from some ship- 
wrecked vessel, 

I am travelling out of the world, however, when I get into these 
realms of prose and matter of fact. I will conclude this paper with the 
two most striking descriptions of the mermaid I ever met with ;— one 
indeed purporting to be that of a true one, but evidently of the wildest 
oriental manufacture ; the other, in the pages of a young living poet, 
worthy of the name in its most poetical sense, 

1)’ Herbelot, in his article on the Vagiouge and Magiouge (Gog and 
Magog), tells us of a certain Salam, who was sent by Vathek, ninth 

Caliph of the race of the Abassides, to explore the famous Caspian 
Gates, and who being invited by the lord of the country to go and fish 
with him, saw an enormous fish taken, in the inside of which was ano- 
ther still alive, and of a very remarkable description. It had the figure 
of a naked girl as far as the waist, and wore, down to its knees, a sort of 
drawers (calegon) made of a skin like a man’s. /t kept its hands 
over its face, tore its hair, heaved great sighs, and remained alive but 
a short time.* 

This circumstance of the creature’s keeping its hands over its face, is 
really a fine instance of the ghastly and the pathetic. She seems to 
have had something too human in her countenance to wish to be looked 
at by a similar face. Ilow she contrived to tear her hair, without letting 
her face be seen, we are not told. As knees are mentioned, we are to 
suppose that the fish commenced just below them, possibly with a double 
tail. There is no predicating how such extraordinary young ladies will 
terminate. 

Mr. Tennyson’s mermaid is in better keeping ; as strange and fan- 
tastic as need be, but all with the proper fantastic (ruth: just as such 
a creature might “ live, move, and have its being,” if such creatures ex- 
isted. His verse is as strong, buoyant, and wilful as the mermaid her- 
self and ‘the billows around her; and nothing can be happier, or in 
better or more mysterious sea-taste, than the conglomeration of the wet 
and the dry, the “ forked, and horned, and soft”? phenomena at the con- 
clusion. Mark too the luxurious and wilful repetition of the words, “ for 
the love of me,’’ and of the rhyme on that word. 





° Bibliotheque Orientale, 1783. Tom, Ill., p- 271. 
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The Sirens and Mermaids of the Poets. 


THE MERMAID. 


Who would be 
A mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea, 
In a golden curl, 
With a comb of pearl, 
On a throne? 
7 would be a mermaid fair ; 
I would sing to myself the whole of the day ; 
With a comb of pearl 1 would comb my hair; 
And still as I combed I would sing ond say, 
“Who is it loves me? who loves not me ?” 
I would comb my hair till my ringlets would fall, 
Low adown, low adown, 
From under my starry sea-bud crown, 
Low adown and around : 
And I should look like a fountain of gold 
Springing alone 
With a shrill inner sound, 
Over the throne 
In the midst of the hall; 
Till that great sea-snake under the sea, 
From his coiled sleeps, in the central deeps, 
Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 


Round the hall where I sate, and look in at the gate 


With his large calm eyes for the love of me; 
And all the mermen under the sea 
Would feel their immortality 
Die in their hearts for the love of me. 
But at night [ would wander away, away ; 
I would fling on each side my low-flowing locks, 
And lightly vault from the throne, and play 
With the mermen in and out of the rocks ; 
We would run to and fro, and hide and seek, 
On the broad seawolds, in the crimson shells, 
Whose silvery spikes are nighest the sea. 
But if any came near I would call, and shriek, 
And adown the steep like a wave I would leap, 
From the diamond ledges that jut from the dells ; 
For I would not be kist by all who would list, 
Of the bold merry mermen under the sea ; 
They would sue me, and woo me, and flatter me, 
In the purple twilights under the sea; 
But the king of them all would carry me, 
Woo me, and win me, and marry me. 
In the branching jaspers under the sea; - 
Then all the dry pied things that be 
In the hueless mosses under the sea 
Would curl round my silver feet silently, 
Al looking up for the love of me. 
And if I should carol aloud, from aloft 
All things that are forked, and horned, and soft 
Would lean out from the hollow sphere of the sea, 
All looking down for the love of me.* 





* Poems, chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyon. Moxon, p. 27. 
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DELICATE ATTENTIONS. 


“ Wuy, Gingerly!” exclaimed Tom Damper, as he entered the 
public drawing-room at Mrs. Bustle’s Boarding-House, at Brighton ; 
“ Why, Gingerly ! ! this is one of the finest days of the season, all the 
world is out enjoying it, yet here are you, at three o’clock, sitting alone, 
on the self-same chair, in the self-same attitude, and looking through 
the self-same pane of glass, as at eleven this morning when I left you. 
What uils you ?” 

Gingerly made no reply; but breathed on one of the panes of glass, 
drew the letter B on it with his forefinger, and heaved a sigh. 

“You are the oddest fellow in the universe,”’ continued Damper. 
* We have been here nearly a month, yet, since about the third day after 
our arrival, you have hardly stirred out of the house.”’ 

“It is a very nice house,” said Gingerly ; and he heaved a heavier 
sigh than before. 

‘“‘ It was at my recommendation you came to it,” said Damper ; “ but, 
though I am not insensible to the merits of the inside of it, its outside 
also has many charms for me, Again [ ask, what ails you ?”’ 

** Damper!” said Gingerly. 

** Well.” 

- “ Damper !? repeated Gingerly, with a sigh. 

* You said that before.’’ 

‘* Damper—were you ever in love ?”’ 

“* T was never out of it till I had turned five-and-forty ; but being, at 
this present talking, within two months of fifty, and a bachelor more- 
over, I should think myself a fool were I in such a scrape now. You, 
who are by five years my senior, of course are not.” 

Gingerly made no reply ; but, sighing profoundly, took his handker- 
chief from his pocket and smeared out the large, flourishing B which he 
had just before drawn. There was a pause of a minute. 

** Damper—may I trust you with a secret ?” 

** Yes,—so it be not a love-confidence.” 

“In that case, my dear friend, I shall have nothing to thank 

you for.” 

“* Seriously now, my dear Gingerly, do you mean to say you are 
in love ?”” 

‘* Gingerly expended another sigh, again turned towards his favourite 
pane, and re-instated his big, bouncing B. 

**Q, Damper!”’ at length he exclaimed, “if you had a heart you 
would feel for me.” 

“ T should if I saw you hanging, or drowning, or suffering under any 
reasonable trouble ; but to feel for an old bachelor of fifty-five in love, 
and for the first time in his life, too!—Ridiculous! But, come; I 
suppose I must listen to you, so tell me all about it.” 

** And who so proper as you for fhe confidence, when you are to blame 
for the accident ?” 

**T 1”? exclaimed Damper, with unfeigned surprise. 

“ Yes, you,” answered Gingerly; “* because but for your recommen: 
dation I never should have set foot in Mrs. Bustle’s boarding-house.” 
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“ So, then, it is some one in this house who has smitten your suscep- 
tible old heart ?”’ said Damper, with a laugh. And he continued: “ I 
think I can name the tender fair one.’ 

“ To be sure you can,”’ replied Gingerly. 

* It is old Widow Swillsw allow, who eats and drinks from morning 
till night, and is heard by all in the house, snoring from night till 
morning.” 

“* Faugh !” exclaimed Gingerly with a shudder of disgust. 

“ Or old Miss Fubsworth, who was born on the day of the coronation 
of George the Third ?” 

* Absurd !”? exclaimed Gingerly. 

“ Then it must be old Widow Waddilove ; for she is the only other 
lady-lodger here.”’ 

“ Preposterous !” cried Gingerly, somewhat angrily.“ Old this, and 
old that! Is there nobody else you can think of ?” 

“ There is but one other,” replied Damper ; “ in which case T am 
sorry for you. You have not the slightest chance in that quarter ; for 
Mrs. Bustle is engaged to be married to Captain O’ Popper.” 

“* Mistress Bustle! Pooh! Can’t you think of one more.’ 

** There is not one more, except, indeed, her daughter, Hletay." 

* Well?” said Gingerly. 

“Well ?”? echoed Damper. * You can’t be thinking of her.” 

* And why not? She is very pretty.” 

“ True,” replied Damper ; “ but you forget that she is also very 
young.” 

“No,” said Gingerly; “ that’s the very thing I am thinking about. 
She is eighteen : a delicious age! Surely, now, you don’t pretend that 
a girl of eighteen is too young for me?” 

“ Not a day,” replied Damper, somewhat drily ; “ but I, who am your 
junior, should think myself too old for a girl of eighteen.” 

“ I don’t care for that, my good friend. Iam my own master, have 
an unencumbered nine hundred a-year, am not troubled with a relation 
in the world—and—and—in short, I’m resolved to marry Betsy Bustle.” 
Saying which, he flourished half a dozen B’s with an air of unconquer- 
able determination. 

Damper gave him a twirl round and stared him full in the face. 

“ Gingerly,”’ said he; “if your head were not as bald of hair as an 
apple, I should advise you to go this moment and get it shaved, for you 
are mad—stark, staring mad. Fifty-five and eighteen ! If you do 
marry Miss Bustle, my fine fellow, look out for squalls.’’ 

“ Of course,” replied Gingerly, with a look of extreme simplicity ; 
“J = expect that our children will squall just the same as other 
peop »* 

“You misunderstand me ; I say, if you do marry Betsy Bustle, remem- 
ber that there is already a lover in the case.” 

** Damper, don’t say so,”’ cried Gingerly. 

“* There is,’’ continued the consoling friend ; “there is, or I am much 
mistaken. A favoured lover, too: favoured by the daughter, by the 
mother, and, which is of no little importance, by Captain O’Popper m Boe 


the Captain, as you know, being as much master here as if he and 
Mrs. Bustle were already united.” 
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Gingerly turned pale, and big drops rolled from his brow, For some 
time he was unable to speak. At length, with faltering voice, he in- 
quired of Damper what grounds he had for his belief. 

“ Chiefly this,” replied the latter: “ I have frequently heard her speak 
to her mother about a certain George; and from the tone in which she 
always utters the name a 

“Then I am the happiest man alive!” joyfully exclaimed Gingerly. 
‘My name is George.” 

** But,’’ said the imperturbable friend, “ she sometimes speaks of him 
as * young George.’ ”’ 

** And what then? I never told her my age; and she is not obliged 
to know that I am fifty, or so. I tell you what, Damper; that I am 
the object of her tender thoughts I am now certain—that is to say, 
almost certain. Now I would have proof of it, and that you must obtain 
for me.” 

“T have already told you I will have nothing to do with a love con- 
fidence,”’ coolly replied Damper. 

‘But you must, my dear Damper; for this once you must—unless 
you wish to see your poor friend throw himself from the head of the 
chain-pier souse into the sea.’’ 

As Gingerly uttered these words with something like earnestness, 
his friend, unwilling to be accessory to such a catastrophe, consented, 
after some further entreaty, to undertake the task :—not without think- 
ing to himself that should Gingerly actually marry the girl, he would be 
the greatest fool in the universe—excepting only the girl herself for 
marrying him. 

‘* Now,” said Gingerly, “I must first of all confess to you that I am 
the most timid man alive—I mean in love matters—and that is why I 
have never popped the question to mortal woman. Indeed, as to popping 
the question at all, it is a thing I could not do were I to live a thousand 
years. Pop! Toa delicate-minded man the very word itself is a horrid 
word, I could as soon pop a pistol at a woman’s head as the question 
at her heart. No: if I succeed, as I am sure [ shall, in ensnaring the 
heart of my charming Betsy, it will be, not by any daring manceuvre, but 
by sly approaches, by little gallantries, by delicate attentions, such as 
the female heart only can appreciate, such as no female heart can resist.” 

“And when do you mean to begin ?”’ said Damper. 

“T shall wort you, my dear fellow, I know I shall: I have begun. 
I have already made one step in advance, and I flatter — you will 
give me some credit for the ingenuity of it. You know the new novel 
that every body is talking about—‘ The Timid Lover.’ Well; the hero, 
Mortimer Saint-Aubyn de Mowbray Fitz-Eustaceville, is a character 
exactly resembling me—timid as I am—something younger, to be sure; 
but that does not signify—and the heroine is very much like Miss 
Bustle. Yesterday I bought the book—paid a guinea and-a-half for it, 
as I hope to be saved: and sent it anonymously to Betsy—anony- 
mously —do you mark the delicate attention ?” 

**I do,” replied Damper; “but, for the life of me, I can’t discover 
the ingenuity of the proceeding.” 

“It consists in this—and that is the point you must assist me in. 
Nearly at the end of the first volume there is a situation of great inter- 
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est, where the timid lover first hints at his passion for the heroine. I 
put a piece of paper into the book to mark the place, and Miss Bustle 
must have noticed it. Now [ want you to draw from her whether, in 
reading that passage—for | saw her reading it last night—she thought 
of me. If she did she is mine. That I call both delicate and i ingenious.’ 

At this moment Miss Betsy entered the room, and, greatly to the sa- 
tisfaction of Gingerly, with a volume of the “ Timid Lover” in her hand. 
Gingerly having whispered to his friend that now was the time for the 
experiment, he cast a look of ludicrous tenderness at the young lady, stam- 
mered a few words which were utterly unintelligible, and went out for a 
walk; but with the intention of soon returning to learn the result of 
Damper’s inquiries, 

“What a funny gentleman!” exclaimed Miss Bustle, as Gingerly 
made his retiring bow. 

Funny! thought Damper; that is not a very promising epithet 
for the timid lover. 

** His manners are much altered since he first came here,’ continued 
Miss Bustle. “ Then he was very talkative; now he scarcely ever 
utters a word. And he gives one such comical looks, too! Captain 
©’Popper said yesterday that one would think he is casting sheep’s eyes 
at somebody or other— though I don’t know what that means. But he 
is a nice old man, after all. 1 wonder, though, he does not wear a wig ; 
his old bald head shines so one can almost see one’s face init. [don’t 
think such a very bald head is pretty.’ 

It will not be expected that Damper was much encouraged by these 
observations to proceed on his friend’s behalf; but, having undertaken 
his cause, he resolved against abandoning it.” 

* Miss Bustle,”’ said he, “ you are mistaken concerning Mr. Gingerly 
upon one point: he is not old—not remarkably old.” 

“ Dear me !’’ exclaimed Miss Bustle ; “ how one may be deceived by 
appearances! He looks a great deal older than my ‘i dear, dead-and- 
gone grandpapa, who was sixty-three when he die¢ 

** He is nothing like so old as that,” said Damper; “and then, Miss 
Bustle—and then, he is rich.’? This last word did Damper emphasize 
in a way to produce an effect—and so it did. 

“Rich !"’ responded Miss Bustle ; “is he indeed ? Lord! how I should 
like to have him—for a grand-papa. I dare say he is very kind to Ais 
grand-children.”’ 

The learned advocate perceiving that he had taken nothing by his 
motion, fell back upon the point on which he had been chiefly instructed ; 
and merely explaining, by the way, that as his friend was unmarried it 
was impossible he should have ‘children, and that, therefore, grand- 
children were out of the question, he went at once to the subject of 
the book. 

“Is that a new work you are reading, Miss Bustle ?”’ 

“Yes, Sir; it is the ‘Timid Lover,’ and is only just out.’ 

“You are fortunate in getting it so early from a tien” 
observed Damper, pretending ignorance of the fact. 

** Anxious as I was to read it, I might have waited six weeks for it 
had I depended on the library, and after all, perhaps, have been obliged 
to read the third volume first. No, Sir, itis a present; and, although 
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it came anonymously, I know very well who sent it. What delicate at- 
tention! Oh!’ And here the young lady placed her hand upon her 
heart, and sighed. 

Bravo! thought Damper; this will do. “ And pray, Miss,” said 
he, “is there not in it one situation of peculiar interest? I mean that 
where the timid lover first hints at his passion for the heroine.” 

‘It is charming,” replied Miss Betsy ; ‘it absolutely drew tears 
from me !”’ 

* And did you think of no one—no one—whilst you were reading it ?”’ 
inquired Damper. 

** Indeed I did; and I'll tell you, in confidence, who it was, I thought 
all the way through of Mr. Gingerly.”” 

Well, thought Damper; there is no accounting for the freaks of the 
heart! And that my old friend should make a conquest of one of the 
prettiest girls in Brighton !”? 

“The two characters are so alike! except,”’ continued Miss Bustle, 
“that Mr. Gingerly is rather the elder of the two.’ 

“Yes, yes; I admit that my friend is a little older than the hero, 
Mortimer Saint-Aubyn de Mowbray Fitz-Eustaceville is represented 
to be.’ 

** What!’’ exclaimed Miss Betsy, bursting into an immoderate fit of 
laughter; “think of him as the divine Fitz-Eustaceville! Shocking! 
No; what made me think of him was the nasty old rival, Lord Grumble- 
thorpe, who comes in at the critical moment and prevents the declaration 
of love. But Fitz-Eustaceville is so like a certain person! But wasn’t 
it a delicate attention, Mr. Damper, on the part of the friend who sent 
me the books? And, then, to put a slip of paper into that very place! 
Oh! it speaks volumes !!” 

At this moment Mr. Gingerly returned ; and Miss Bustle being sum- 
moned by a servant to go to her mamma, he and Mr. Damper were left 
together. 

‘* Well,” eagerly cried the timid lover ; ‘* well, have you sounded her ?” 

val | have,” was the re ply. 

“She has read the passage in qaestion ? 

*“* Every syllable of it.’ 

** Did it produce any effect upon her?” 

* Tremendous !”’ 

“Did she cry? That’s the great point. Did she cry?” 

“ A bucket-full!”’ 

“ You delight me, my dear Damper. Did she notice the bit of paper? 
Did she speak of me ? Did she remark upon the delicate attention ?” 

“Yes, yes, yes, yes,,”” impatiently replied Damper. “ And, now, pray 
don’t teaze me any more about it.”’ 

“ But my dear, dear Damper; did she speak much about me? and 
what was it she said ?”’ 

‘“Why—not much ; but what she did say was quite conclusive.” 

“J told you so: I knew that by a little ingenious contrivance,-by a 
few delicate attentions, I should make my way to her heart.” 

‘Now, my good friend,”’ said Damper, gravely, ** pre ——— 

a ”? Damper’s speech, the tendency of which woul have 
been to undeceive his self-deluded friend, was eut short by the dinver 
bell; and,as they descended to the dining-room, Gingerly declared his 
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intention to spare neither pains nor expense to win (in his own delicate 
way) the affections of Miss Betsy Bustle. Damper sighed for the in- 
fatuation of poor Gingerly, and resolved, in his own mind, to save him 
from any aggravated disappointment, by repeating to him, at the earliest 

unity, and word for word, all that had passed in his conversation 
with the young lady. 

When the friends entered the dining-room they found the places, all 
except two, occupied. These were near the head of the table, at which 
was seated Mrs. Bustle. Captain O'Popper did the honours at the 
bottom, At his left was the lovely Betsy, and next to her wasa young 
man of about three-and-twenty. This gentleman wore a blue frock- 
coat of military cut,a buff waistcoat, and a military stock. He was 
dark ; not ill-looking ; had a profusion of black hair; huge whiskers ; 
and mustachios of the fiercest :—such, indeed, as might well have 
excited the envy of one of Napoleon’s Old Guard. He smelt strong of 
cigar, and was clerk to an attorney at Shoreham. This personage was 
no other than George—the George—Mr. George Hobnill. 

Gingerly cast a longing look towards the end of the table where was 
seated his beloved, but there was not a place vacant within eight of her, | 
Mr. Hobnill, who occupied the seat for which the former would have 
given one of his ears, and whom he now saw for the first time, he in- 
wardly wished—a long way further off than Shoreham. 

“Mr. Gingerly,”’ cried Mrs. Bustle, “as I know you area lady’s man, 
I have reserved that seat for you. You are fortunate to-day in having a 
lady on each side of you.’ ‘This she uttered in a tone of patronage : at 
the same time pointing to a vacant chair between Gingerly’s prime hor- 
rors—Oki Widow Swillswallow and Miss Fubsworth. Damper was 
placed next to Widow Waddilove. 

“Come, Mr. G.’’ mumbled Miss Fubsworth, “ come between us 
ladies. We old folks are always best together.” 

The earth did not open and swallow Mr. Gingerly at a gulp, as he 
wished it might, for at the moment of the utterance of these words his 
eyes met those of Miss Bustle. 

The dinner was provided with the usual boarding-house munificence. 
First, was served a huge white earthenware tureen, full to the brim of a 
thin, nankeen-coloured liquid, on the surface of which fleated a few 
chips of toasted bread. Mrs. Bustle, as she distributed this in copious 
portions amongst the company, commended her cook for her culinary 
ability in general, but chiefly praised her for the excellence of her 
“ gravy-soup !”’ 

“The only good gravy-soup in all Brighton,’ exclaimed Captain 
O’Popper; “and I’m just waiting to hear who'll say the contrary.” 
This proposition, uttered with an unquestionable brogue, was universally 
granted: at least, nobody said the contrary. 

Then came three soles to be divided amongst fifteen bodies. This 
seemed to be a difficult operation ; but Mrs. Bustle performed it with a 
degree of ingenuity which would have done honour to the mistress of 
any boarding-house in England. Two or three times, in the course of 
her ow she took occasion to say that this was “the poorest fish- 
day she ever known in Brighton.” 

“ The only three soles in the market—barring the other three we let 
go to the Payilion,” said the Captain, 
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Next appeared, at one end of the table, a roast leg of mutton ; and, at 
the other, a dish containing some five or six mutton-chops+very broad 
anid very thick, with long tails of fat and gristle depending from the:nar- 
row ends of them. These were interspersed with thick slices of raw 
onion, and were described by Mrs. Bustle as ‘* Cutlets addy: sauce 
peekong”’—a dish for which her cook was “ particularly famous!?". 

* Pee hong | ‘*? responded the Captain. ‘* You may well say peekong, 
Madam! and I don't think there’s anybody here will contradict that,” 

The diuner was completed by an enormous [looking] gooseberry y-pie, 
which derived its name from the half-pint of gooseberrics discover 
the bottom of the dish when, after some difliculty, a breach had am 
cflected through the thick, hard crust over the top of it; together with 
twelve stringy radishes, one lettuce divided into quarters, and a small 
glass bowl-full of lumps of yellow-looking cheese, of mouse-trap size 
und Mac-adam substance. 

‘* Shy fare again, to-day !’’ muttered a quiet little gentleman at table. 

«“ Shy what, Sir !”? exclaimed the C aptain. ‘*What’s shy, Sir? And, 
by the powers ! is it ‘shy’ you are saying ? 

“ [—I only spoke, Captain,” mildly replied the gentleman, 

“1m satisfied, Sir,” said Captain 0’ Popper. 

“[ declare, Mr. Gingerly,”’ said Mrs. Bustle, “ you have eaten no 
dinner: I really believe you are in love.”’ 

Gingerly was preparing a languishing look for the especial service of 
Miss Betsy, when the effort was paralyzed by the Captain’s 

“ Mr. Gingerly in love! Ha, ha, ha! At his time of life! Ha, ha, 
ha! Well!—better late than never, eh! my old Trojan? Ah! those 
sheep’s eves of your own, Daddy Gingerly ! 1 say, Miss F'ubsworth !— 
Mrs. Swillswallow! —take care of your hearts, ladies. Or, come, Daddy ; 
is it Mrs. Waddilove you may happe n to be after? 

“Sir, I—a—I beg, Sir—a—I must desire—’’ said Gingerly, (as- 
suming as dignified an air as his mingled confusion and vexation would 
allow )—** these liberties, Sir,—a—I ——”’ 

‘The Captain, a good- natured man at heart, perceiving that he had 
given pain, xpologized—though with far better intention than tact. 

“Mr. Gingerly, Sir; [I’m sorry you have taken seriously what I 
meant only in joke.” [Mr. Gingerly bowed, and the Captain continued. ] 
“T was wrong, though, and I’m prepared to confess it.”” | Here Mr. 
Gingerly bowed again.] “I had no right to take a freedom with a per- 
fect geutieman like you, Sir,’—[Mr. Gingerly bowed almost down to 
the table.]—‘‘ who are old enough to be my grandfather ;”” ;”’—[ Mr. Gin- 
gerly did not bow.]—* and I ask your pardon,” 

‘Two maid-servants coming into the room with the dessert—one bring- 
ing a plate of apples, and the other a plate of biscuits!—diverted the 
aittention of the company from the aflair; and Mr. Gingerly availed 
himself of that opportunity to be seized with a fit of coughing, and to 
cover his face with his handkerchief. When he had recovered from this 
attack, he had the gratification of hearing the following portion of a cou- 
versation between Mr. Hobnill and Miss Bustle. As it was carried. on 
in an under-tone he overheard no more of it than is here reported, 

** Now don’t deny it, George.’”’ 

“* Paw my life, not the slightest ideor.”’ 

“ 1’m certain * * * because * * * Fitz-Eustaceville * * * slip of paper 
July.—voL, XLVI, NO, CLXXXVII. x 
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***if any one else dared, the consequences would * * * Captain 
O'Popper * * * style of the thing * * * 86 like you, you creature !”’ 

“If you won’t believe me I can’t help * * * Paw my honour * * 
piece of impawtinence * * * horsewhip * * * really not the least ideor.”’ 

** Now, it’s of no use, George * * * sweetly pretty * * * I knew you'd 
deny it ** * if you were to swear it I wouldn't * * * folly to deny se8 
you have aright, dear George, and of course * * * been any one else 
* * * insolent monster! * * * delicate attention.” 

“@* * will think so, why,aw, * * *” 

“ Now that’s quite sufficient to * ** O, George! * * * elegant expe- 
dient * * * fully appreciated * * * even had | ever given you cause to 
doubt; but, now * * * susceptible heart * * * so rery delicate an atten- 
tion * * * ves, dear George, for ever!”’ 

Could there have been the smallest doubt upon any disinterested 
mind as to the Alling-up of this short conversation, or to the terms 
upon which it implied the whisperers to stand in relation to each other ; 
it must have been removed by the unequivocal twist with which Mr. 
Hobnill indulged his mustachios at its conclusion. But Gingerly was 
not in a condition to think rationally. How could he? He was in 
love. He complained of the oppressiveness of the heat; expressed his 
conviction that the thermometer must suddenly have risen from seventy- 
five toa hundred; drew his handkerchief from his pocket, and wiped 
the perspiration from his glossy, bald head) The next minute he 
wondered what could make him feel so cold. Damper recommended 
him to leave the room. It was not the room, however, that produced 
these extraordinary sensations in him; it was part of the company. 
But lovers, like drowning men, will catch at the slightest chance of sal- 
vation. “I will have proof more relative than this,” mentally ejaculated 
he. He bethought him of the torn paper in Zadig, one-half of which, 
when read by itself, was a cutting satire, but, when joined to the other, 
the whole turned out to be nothing more than an innocent love-poem. 
So may it be in this case, thought he: there was something which, 
certainly, was not quite agreeable in what I did hear; but had I heard 
all that passed it would have been a different affair. And, hereupon, 
he rubbed his hands and proposed to Damper that they should have a 
bottle of port together. The wine wes brought; and, according to the 
amiable fashion of boarding-houses, it played pendulum across the 
table, vibrating between him and his partner. And did he not invite 
the ladies on either side of him to take wine? No. And out of this 
marked neglect of them, he drew occasion for a delicate hint as to the 
real direction which his affections had taken. He filled a glass, gave it 
to a servant, and, in a hesitating, indistinct way, said something to her ; 
at the same time pointing in the direction where Miss Bustle was placed. 
The girl crossed the room, and stood, with the salver in her hand, be- 
tween the young lady (who was intently occupied in paring an apple) 
and Mr. Hobnill. ‘To Gingerly this was an awful moment. He felt 
that he was committing a declaration. His tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth: not a syllable could he utter. He screwed his lips up to 
the circumference of a pin-hole, looked hearts and darts, but dared not, 
for some time, raise his eyes from the table ; and when, at length, he 
did, they met those of Mr. Hobnill! 

“You are vastly patlite. With great vleashaw,” said Mr. 
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Hobnill, as he took the glass. ‘‘ Your good health, Mr. Ginjaw- 
berry.” 

Ere Mr. Ginjawberry (as he was miscalled by his rival) had recovered 
from the shock occasioned by the failure of this delicate little attention, 
(to say nothing of seeing his wine swallowed by the man of all others 
for whom he could heartily have wished it had been poison,) Miss Betsy 
had finished her operation on the apple. 

“ There, George,’’ said she, as she presented it to Hobnill, “ haven't 
I done it nicely for you?” 

“ Whatever you do must be nicely done,”’ replied the favoured youth. 

“ Now, George, that is so like you: you do say the most elegant 
things !’’ é 

Ginge ‘rly swallowed the glass of wine which stood before him ; filled 
again and swallowed that; filled again and would have done the same 
thing, had not Damper, who had observed him, proposed that they 
should walk. 

Betsy, who had caught the word, intimated to her mamma that, as she 
had not been out all day, she also should like a walk. Gingerly, em- 
boldened by what he could not help considering as a delicate hint on the 
part of the young lady, and, perhaps, rendered somewhat less diffident 
by the wine he had taken, asked permission to offer the young lady 
his arm. 

* Surely,”’ said Mrs. Bustle. 

Gingerly was on his legs in an instant; and cast a look at his friend 
Damper, which, literally interpreted, meant, “ What is your opinion of 
affairs now ?” 

“Q dear! mamma,”’ exclaimed Miss Betsy, “impossible! only 
think !—The idea, you know !”’ 

“ Nonsense! my love,” replied Mrs. Bustle; “ there can be no sort 
of impropriety in your walking with Mr. Gingerly.” 

‘Confound her impudence !” muttered Ginge rly. 

“None in the least, Betsy,’’ said the Captain ; “ it is not as if—’ 

“* Captain O’Popper,”’ said Gingerly, eagerly interrupting him, as if 
apprehensive of a disagreeable conclusion to the speech; ‘ Captain 
O’ Popper, I—a—Miss Bustle and I—a—”_ Then turning to Hobnill, 
he said in a taking-it-for-granted tone and with somewhat of an air of 
trium yh, —“* You are going back to Shoreham, Sir.”’ 

aw my life,”’ replied Hobnill (half addressing himself to Betsy )— 
= Paw my life, I hardly—I am not pawsitively obliged, but—”’ 

‘“No, no, George,” said Betsy; “there is no occasion for your re- 
turning to-night. Come and take one turn with this gentleman and 
me on the Chain-pier; and when we have brought him home again I 
shall want you to walk with me to my Aunt Heathfield’s, at Preston.” 

“T am afraid, my love,”’ said the considerate mamma, “ you will be 
too tired to go to Preston this evening if you walk much now.” 

** So I should, mamma,” eagerly replied Miss Bustle; “so I think 
I had better walk by-and-by instead. Hadn’t we, George ?” 

“Tired!” exclaimed the Captain. “ It’s mighty ridiculous for 
people to talk about being tired. What is it you are made of? Why, 
look at Mr. Gingerly there! He does not appear to be very strong on 
the pins ; yet I dare say he, even at his age, could contrive to walk that 
muc 
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Again was Gingerly seized with a fit of coughing, which compelled 
him to conceal his face with his handkerchief, 

*T hope, my dear Gingerly,”’ said Damper to him, as they were 
taking a stroll along the Marime Parade, * | hope that, by what you 
have observed this afternoon, you are cured of your folly. T speak to 
you as a friend, and with a friend's freedom. LT observed all that passed, 
though, for want of opportunity, | made no remark to you upon it. "Lis 
clear the girl likes that vulear puppy, that impudent attormey-liug, and 
looks on hi mm as Al Apollo Viphon earth. Rely OU th Vet have nol a 
chance. You have fis black bushy head, huge whiskers and fierce 
mustachios, together with your own superabundant thirty-odd years 
against you. So give it up, my dear fellow; lke a sensible man, give it 
up at once,”’ 

wot replied Gingerly; “1 am more determined upon the point 
than before, The affair is taking precisely the turn P could have wished, 
I did not expect her to surrender at the first shot — [should have been 
disgusted if she had done so. But her reserve | her modesty! Did you 
not observe her timid acquiescence in my invitation to a walk?” 
© *'Pimid acquiescence,’ you call it! Unequivocal repugnance.”’ 

* Maiden coyness, I tell you. And then, that natural little piece of 
girlish hypocrisy, resorted to for the purpose of concealing her rea/ feel- 
ings! = Dad you mark that? I mean het pret nding to pre fer a walk 


with that insignificant, impertinent, ill-bred, vuluar, ' D—n the 
ugly rascal!— Damper; if Mrs. Bustle allows fellows of that sort to sit 
down at her table, no gentleman will remain in ber house. Well go 


home at ence and tell her so. No, no: George Gingerly is not the man 
to give in to a rival of th if stamp.”’ 

‘Go on, if you wall,’ sad Damper ; “ but the farther you proceed the 
more uncomfortable will you find youre self? 

* By dint of delicate attentions,”’ sad Gingerly, “ [Tl carry her against 
the world . ; ; 

* And well have your ‘delicate attentions’ already served you!’ ex- 
claimed the consoling Damper. “The first—the book—has turned to 
the advantage of the amiable Mr. George Hobmnill, who, spite of his own 
resolute abnegation, is Chjyoying the entire credit of it.” 

* Not he!" replied Gingerly ; “ a coarse-minded fellow like that, would 
never be suspected of any thing half so elegant. Though—ahem !—it is 
possible T inight have cut that a little too fine. But the second—the 
wine what say you to that? Fifty guineas to a shilling, if that Hob- 
nill, or Hobnail, or whatever his vulgar name may be, had not swallowed 
it at the very moment when But Pll punish the fellow if 1 meet him 
again. Ill overwhelm him with ridicule, and break his heart that way : 
1) cal? bom Hobnail [”” 

It was half-past mue They returned to their quarters at Mrs. 
Bustle’s. In the drawing- room they found the Captain and Mrs. Bustle, 
in one corner, playing cribbage; and, in another, was the quiet little 
gentleman, fast asle CY, with a newspaper on his knees. Reclining on a 
sofa was a youngish man, evidently dressed at some leader of fashion 
who unque sstionably knew what he himself was about; whilst the 
costume of the imitator, approaching, though but very little, towards 
caricature, proved that he (the imitator) did not. This Exquisite was 
engaged in picking his teeth ; and (as a subsidiary employment) skim- 
ming a new novel which he had just procured from a circulating-library. 
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For the benefit of future readers, as well as to exhibit his own fine taste 
and profound judgment, he occasionally made a pencil-note in the mar- 
git. These notes were brief but pithy : as, ** What stuff!’’ “ Not so 
ad”? “ You don't say so!’ “TD shouldn't wonde r'”? ** Tolarible good '”’ 

‘Ahbommanubhle Wad? The commentator (as he afterwards turned 
out to he) was one of the * Swectly- -pootty- petturn- -Mem”’ gentlemen 
from the Empormm of Fashion in Regent Street. But the principal 
yroup in the room consisted of four elderly ladies in pettic oats, and three 
other old women in trowsers, who were squabbling at a game of penny- 
loo, and, in the best-bred way imaginable, accusing each other of 
cheating ! 

Gingerly looked around him in the hope of finding Miss Betsy, but 
she was not present. “ Then,” thought he, “she is fatigued by her 
walk, and has retired for the night.” 

As the clock struck ten, the Captain said to Mrs, Bustle, “ This is 
rather too late for Betsy to be out.” 

‘© Not at all,” replied Mrs. Bustle; “ George, you know, is with her.” 

A certain athletic Irish Officer in the Life-Guards, whose nerves were 
not easily disordered, said, when endeavouring to illustrate the effect pro- 
duced upon him by some sudden and terrible shock, “ It threw me into 
such a state, (and truth compels me to confess it,) that, by Jasus! you 

cht have oe ked me down with a poker !”’ 

y instrument of much less power would have served to prostrate 
Mr. Gingerly, upon hearing the words uttered by Mrs. Bustle. 

Five minutes passed away-—ten—fifteen - twenty!—but no Bets sy 
appeared. Gingerly now compute ‘d the time by seconds, ond each second 
appeared to him an hour. He went to the window and peeped: he 
went to the door and listened. His bald head was steaming—he con- 
sulted the thermometer, and was astonished to find that it indicated no 
more than 74°. At length, at eleven o’clock, Miss Betsy, accompanied 
by her George, returned, 

* And how did you find your Aunt Heathfield?’ inquired Mrs. 
Bustle. 

“ Quite well, Mamma. And I have promised to go to her on Satur- 
day and remain till Monday. And George is to come and take me 
there; aud then he is to come over and pass the Sunday with us; and 
then George is to come on Monday and bring me home again, And, 
() Mamma! Cousin Harrict is come home from school, for good; and 
she is so delighted with George !—now don’t deny it, George dear; you 
know it’s true—indeed, I told her that if | were not certain I should be 
jealous.”” 

** Come, Gingerly,”’ whispered Damper to him, “ go to bed.’ But 
Gingerly was riveted to the spot! 

‘And, O Mamma!” continued the young lady; “ we went into 
M‘Seedling’s Nursery, and saw such beautiful flowers ! George insisted 
upon buying sume for me. I chose four myrtles, four jessamines, four 
red-roses, and four such beautiful white rose-trees! But they would 
not sell them for less than a guinea-and-a-half; and, although they are 
such /oves, | would not allow him to give so much for them. A guinea- 
and-a-half again, indeed! That would be too much.” 

“Too much!” exclaimed the Captain; “ by the Powers! and I think 
so too. He had better save his money for the occasion.” Again 
Damper whispered his friend “ to bed.” 
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“ Well,”’ said Betsy, “I have such a passion for flowers » that scatter 
the road with them and I’m sure it would lead to my heart.’ 

Gingerly’s countenance brightened. ‘ Come,” said he to Damper, 
(at the same time rubbing his hands,) I aoell go to bed.’ 

He wished ** good night” generally. ‘* Good night to you, Mister 
Hob-nai/,” said he to his rival; and brought up with a significant 
“Ahem!” But no eflect was produced by the perpetration of this heart- 
breaking ridicule. 

* Good night, Mr. Ginjawbread,”’ replied Hobnill; and there was a 
general laugh. 

Utterly confused, bowing very low, placing his hand upon his heart, and 
attempting to look—a look!—he stammered forth, “ May light slum: 
Miss Bet—I mean, Miss liz — Miss — May your downy pil—Oh! Miss 
Bets —goo—cood afternoon.’ He left the room; and as he closed the 
door he fancied he heard a titter, and something about “ sheep’s eyes.” 
When he had reached his room, he r ang for a servant, to whom he gave 
particular orders to call him at five o’clock! 

Seven o’clock of the following morning found Gingerly at M‘Seed- 
ling’s nursery. The plants which had been selected by the charming 
Miss Betsy Bustle stood in a place apart, exactly as she left them. As 
he beheld them Ginge rly’s heart palpitated, 

“What is your price for these plants 2”? inquired Gingerly. 

“Maybe ve’re wanting them, Sir,” s sa id M‘Seedling ; if so, ye'll 
no find their like within ten mile round.’ 

- ow hat is the price of them ?”’ repeated Gingerly. 

‘] refused thirty-five shillings for them yester-e’en, which was offered 
me by a young meelitary gentleman and his wife, as | guess.”’ 

“})—n the military gentleman!” impatiently exclaimed Giagerly ; 
who, although he knew how much it was that M‘Seedling had ac tually 
demanded for his plants, yet he did not choose, by correcting the man’s 
memory, to expose his own knowledge of what had occurred on the pre- 
vious evening. “ D—n the military gentleman! What do you ask for 
that lot of plants ms 

* Weel, Sir,” replied the nurseryman ; * 1?m just thinkin’ I canna in 
conscience tak’ less than twa pund 

Gingerly’s hand was instantly in his pocket. 

“ Ten,” added the wily professor of the most innocent and most an- 
cient calling on earth. 

Gingerly paid the man the sum he demanded, though not without a 
passing reflection in his own mind on the unsettled meaning of the term 

* conscience. ‘ 

** Now,” said Gingerly, “‘ | have paid you handsomely for these things, 
and I shall expect in return that my instructions will be strictly at- 
tended to concerning the delivery of them. They must be left at “Mrs. 
Bustle’s Boarding-house, at Brighton, at half-past nine precisely. 
Should the carrier be asked who sent them he must say he doesn’t 
know. He must simply leave the plants and, along with them, this 
ceard.’’ Saying which, he took a card from his pocket; and, having 
scratched through his own name so carefully as to allow of its being 
read, he wrote on the other side: “ These, the fairest of the vegetable 
creation, to the fairest of the human creation.”’ 

There! thought Gingerly, as he retraced his steps to Brighton; I 
think, my ma/stary gentleman, | have now done your business for you. 
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The hint about strewing the road to her heart with flowers was pretty 
plain: avd T have strewed it to the tune of two-pound-ten. The curd 
is ingeniously contrived, though sending it is a bold step, certainly; but 
it will prevent mistake. At any rate, Master Hobnail, you shall not 
smuggle my trophies this time. ‘ These, the fairest of ‘the vegetable 
creation, to the fairest of the human creation!’? That’s a touch above 
an attorney’s clerk, I flatter myself. A delicate attention and elegantly 
contrived! 

For reasons best known to himself, Gingerly, on this particular occa- 
sion, took his breakfast at the York. His walk had given him an 
appetite, which he inflicted, in all its vigour, upon the cold chicken, and 
ham, and eggs, and rolls, whieh were placed before him. This ended, he 
returned to Mrs. Bustle’s; and appeared in the eating-room just as the 
general breakfast was served. ‘The party consisted of the same persons 
as were assembled at dinner on the day before, and Hobmill was seated 
next to Miss Betsy as upon that oecasion. Gingerly was so fortunate as 
to find a chair immediately opposite to his idol, and next to him was his 
friend Damper. 

* Don’t you take anything, Mr. Gingerly?”’ said Mrs. Bustle to him, 
after he had sat some time unoce upied at table. 

‘* [—— ll take half a cup of weak tea, thank you, Madam,” replied 
he, in a tender tone, and with a sigh. 

** But don’t you eat anything, Sir? 

“| - I have no appetite,” was the unl and with the same accom- 
paniments. 

** Then, decidedly, you are in love,’ continued the lady. 

By the most fortunate concurrence of circumstances—-(fortunate for 
Gingerly’s cause)—even whilst Mrs. Bustle was uttering these words, 
Jenny, one of the maids, entered the room, 

‘** Please, mum,”’’ said Jenny, * hasn't nobody ordered no flowers to 
be sent here ?’’ 

Gingerly turned pale, and his heart beat against his side as if it 
would have jumped through his waistcoat. 

‘Not that 1 am aware of,” replied Mrs. Bustle. And, having 
looked enquiringly round the table without receiving any reply, she cop- 
tinued: * No, Jenny; it is a mistake; they are not for here.” 

Jenny went out, but presently returned. “ Please, mam, the man 
says he is sure on it as how they are for here; he says Mrs. Bustle’s 
boarding- house, quite distinct ; and he hada card to leave along with 
them, only he had the misfort’n’ to lose it by the way, which, howsom- 
ever, isn’t of no consequence, as he has found the house without it.”’ 

Gingerly’s heart sank in his bosom. 

‘* Do go, Betsy, my love, and see what all this is about,” said Mrs. Bustle. 

Betsy obeyed. Scarcely had she left the room, when, with eyes 
sparkling with joy, she bounded in again. 

‘**O, George!’’ she exclaimed, “ how very foolish of you! It is a 
delicate attention, truly delicate, indeed! but you shouldn’t have done it.” 

“ Done it! done what?” inquired George. 

‘* Now, how silly it is of you to pretend astonishment, George, dear— 
Go, Jenny, and see those flowers taken very carefully up into my room. 
—QO, Mamma! they are such loves!—lIt is very foolish of you, George ; 
but, certainly, never anything in my life gave me half so much 
pleasure !”’ 
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“ Paw my life, Betsy, I’m pawfectly ignorant of what you mean ;” 
said Hobnill. 

“ You ridiculous creature! where is the use of vour denying it, when 
they are the very plants, every one of them, which | selected last might, 
and vou tried to bargain for.” 

“ ] sawlemnly declaor ——.”” 

“ What’s the meaning of all this?” exclaimed Captain O'Popy er. 
- It you didn’t send 7 ts\ those ] lants, Mr. George, Whi, some dy 
else did; and as nobody else has the smallest ngbt mm the universal world 
to take such a lberty, that other somebody, whoever he may be, 1s an 
impertinent fellow. There's a bit of logic tor you. But Pil beat about 
till I discover who this somchody is; and then we shall see whether 
Mr. Somebody or Captain O’ Popper is the best man at ten paces.” 

* Lord, Sir!”’ said Betsy, “ it 7s George.— Now—now, hold vour 
tongue, George, and don’t deny it, unless you'd make me very angry. 
I knew them every one again the instant I sawthem. Besides,’’ added 
she, (at the same time bestowing upon him a tender look, and gently 
placing the tips of her delicate fingers on his arm,)—*“ besides, dear 
George, it is so completely your style of thing !”’ 

George, tinding denial to be in vain, relinquished the contest. He 
looked at his watch, rose from table, and announced the necessity of 
his return to Shoreham 

That’s something, and be hanged to him! thought Gingerly. 

* And must you co back this morning, George - inquired Betsy. 
* Well, if you must—— But just stop a moment.”? She ran out of the 
room, and, atter the lapse of a few minutes. returned with a handful of 
flowers. “ Here, George,” she said (as she placed one of them in his 
button-hole, and put the others, carefully made up in a sheet of writing- 
paper, into his hand) “take these. I plucked some of the most beautiful 
of them for you, for no one has a better mght to them than you. Good 
bye, George '—And, George; be sure you ce me back to dinner to-day, 
for I shall want you to walk with me to Aunt Heathfield’s again this 
evening.”’ 

The feelings of poor Gingerly, during this scene, may be (to use a 
phrase the omginality of which is not imsisted upon) may be more easily 
conceived than described. The rival having fairly taken his departure, 
Gingerly rose from his seat, walked to the window, back again to the 
table, resumed his seat, rose, walked towards the fire-place, once more 
to the window, then to the door, and—out he rushed. 

“Is your friend ill ?*’ said Mrs. Bustle to Damper. 

“] fear so,” replied Damper; “ Pll follow him.’ But Damper 
knew very well the cause of his friend’s disorder. 

Damper sought Gingerly all over the house, but he was nowhere to 
be found. He then went out—paced the Marine Parade—traversed the 
Steyne— East Cliff—West Clifl—up one street-—down another—looked 
into all the hbraries—but to no purpose. He neither saw, nor could he 
hear anything of, Gingerly. Ile became elarmed. He went to the 
Chain Pier, and walked, hurriedly, to the end of it. But there was no 
Gingerly! “ Can he have been so rash!” exclaimed Damper. One of 
the men belonging to the Pier was sitting smoking a pipe on the signal- 
gun. Damper approached him. With some hesitation Damper said, 


“ Pray—pray, my good friend—have you seen an elderly gentleman 
throw himself into the sea within these two hours ?”’ 
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The man deliberately took his pipe from his mouth, did what smokers 
are in the habit of doing upon such an occasion, and. after leisurely 
scratching his head, said— 

“An elderly getleman, Sir ?—Let me see !—an elderly gentleman. 
Why—a—no, Sir, I can’t say as I have. But if I should see e’er 
a one in the course of the a’ternoon, where shall I have the pleasure 
of letting you know ?”’ 

Damper retraced his steps, and soon, to his great joy, met Gingerly. 
The latter allowed him no time to speak, but thus, at once, accosted him:— 

“Tt is awful! truly awful! Would you believe it? That rascally 
attorney's clerk who walked off with those flowers—with the credit of 
the little act of gallantry, too—they were my flowers—it was I who sent 
them.”’ 

* T would have sworn it,’ replied Damper. ‘ To repeat Miss Betsy's 
words, it was ‘so completely your style of thing.’ But let me congra- 
tulate you on finding you alive: I began to fear you had committed 
some desper rate act.”’ 

“ Why, no, I have not yet done so. An ingenious expedient has oc- 
curred to me ;—I'll try it—I don’t think it can fail, for the dear girl has 
a great deal of feeling.” 

“< True,” replied Damper, “hut not one particle for you. Be wise, 
book a place in the four o'clock coach, and return to town. All your 
ingenious expedients, all your delicate attentions, have turned to the 
advantage of the interesting Hobnill; and take my word for it 
that———”’ 

* T won’t listen to anything you can say,” cried Gingerly, interrupt- 
ing him. ‘ This cannot fail—at least if you will second me in it.” 

For some time Damper refused to have anything more to do with the 
affair; but, upon Gingerly’s promise that, should his next delicate at- 
tention be no more successful than the others, he would abandon the 
pursuit of the fair Betsy, and return to his quiet chambers in Lyon's 
fnn, Damper undertook to assist him. Thus pledged, he listened 
patiently to Gingerly’s instructions; the result of which is now to be 
shown. 

“You seem agitated, Mr. Damper,” said Betsy, who was sitting alone’ 
in the drawing-room when he entered. 

“Why, the fact is, Miss Bustle—I—I am afraid to acquaint you 
with it, but soon or later you must know it ;”’ replied Damper, who was 
almost ashamed of the ridiculous commission he had undertaken. 

** Good Heavens! what has happened?” exclaimed she. 

“Ww hy—this morning, a gentleman, a cerfain gentleman, went into 
Tuppen’s Library. Scarcely had he entered, when he heard another 
gentleman mention your name in a way not altogether respectful. This, 
the gentleman,—that is to say, the certain gentleman,—could not 
endure. He struck the other; a challenge ensued; within an hour 
afterwards they met on the Dow ns; exchanged shots; and the gentle- 
man, your champion, was wounded. e 

«Wounded! who was it ?” inquired Miss Bustle. 

Now comes the trial, thought Damper.—“ It is one,” said he, “ who 
takes the deepest interest in every thing that concerns you. In short— 
for the circurmstances of the case compel me to speak out—he entertains 
tor you the most unbounded affection; and, as you already possess his 
heart, he has authorized me to a 
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Betsy Bustle fainted! Damper rang the bell violently. In a 
moment there was Mrs. Bustle, sa/ volat:/e, Captain O’Popper, harts- 
horn, George Hobnill, burnt brown paper, and all the lodgers. In the 
midst of the confusion Gingerly (with a lackadaisical air, and his left 
arm ina sling) entered the room, and stood, unperceived, behind the 
crowd which was pressing about the fair fainter. Nota little delighted 
was he at the effect produced by this, his last, and most ingenious, 
expedi nt. 

* Betsy, my child, what ¢s the matter ?”’ cried Mrs. Bustle. 

* Bet sy, mv deor, what is the matter ?’’ echoed George. 


Either the se sounds, or the burnt brown paper, o1 the hartshorn, or 
the sal volatil: ol pechaps the x aphige 2 pressure of the persons 
about her a circumstance mevi tab k On Occasions oft this nature—re- 


vived her She ope ome hey eyes, and th 1¢ first ohje *t she beheld was 
George, kneeling at her side, and officiating as administerer of the burnt 
brown paper hig said. She burst into a flood of tears. As soon as she 


WwW ns sufhic ic nt] V recove red ) spre ik. e thre W he rself nt 0 his arms, and 
CX la med : - Oh  ( TY 'h A ui id you be g.) fool sh as to expose 
your dear, Vi ur pres hous life, on mv account ? Hlad any thy ing + fatal h: ay)- 


pened to vou I shou id have gone distracted! But whe ia are you 
wounded !’ ; 

“ Wounded!" exclaimed George, in utter amazement; ‘f wounded! 
What an ideor ! Paw my honour | ——” 

“ Now don’t deceive me, George; let me know the worst. But vour 
endeavouring to conceal it from me is so hke you! It is so rery delicate. 
Oh! Mamma! after this, can you refuse to 1. 

‘I understand you, my dear child: you have my consent; and, with 
the consent of George’s parents, the banns shall be published on 
Sunday.”’ 

“ George,” said the Captain, “1 didu’t think you had so much in 
you, But you are a brave fellow; so, as to the consent, by the Powers! 
I say ditfo to that. And Mrs. Bustle,’ sad he in a whisper to the 
lady; “Sas we are both in a consenting mood let us consent to marry 
one a9" at the same time.”’ 

“Oh! Captain !’’ was the lady's laconic, but expressive, reply. 

Gingerly, pale, and trembling from head to foot with rage and dis- 
appointment, was about to rush forward and explain; but he was re- 
strained by an admonitory gesture from his friend. 

“My dear Gingerly,”” said Damper, taking him aside; “‘ remember 
your promise the four o’¢ loc k coach and L you ’s Inn. Keep your own 
Cc uunsel : 80 shi ill you appear ridic ulous in the eyes of none but of an 
old and trusty friend. Your ingenious contrivances, from first to last, 
have all turned to the advantage of your rival; nor have you the credit 
of being even suspected of the smallest of them. If you are resolved 
to marry, say ‘ Midd you ’* to the first woman you may happen to meet ; 


for, rely on it, at your time of life, you are not likely to entrap a female 
heart by Deuicate Arrentions. ’ P*. 


*,” In the hope of preventing * a collision,’ the writer of this paper begs leave 
to state that he is himself preparing the subject of it for the stage. 
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THE DANCING AT THE OPERA, 


How is it that the Ballet in action, the most refined, brilliant, and 
most costly portion of our amuseme nts, occ upies what may be es steemed 
a secondary place? For although it is degraded by the general appel 
lation of * daneing,’’ and although for many years past its objects, and 

consequently its manners, so to speak, have heen barbarously lowered, 
yet we question whether its just purposes and real attainments do not 
require as much of genius, power, science, and practice, as the best 
singers possess or employ; and perhaps the combination of music, 
scenery, decoration, dress, and action, produces quite as exalted a 
pleasure in the minds of spectators qualified to judge of a ballet in action, 
as any opera upon the cultivated musician. To the million of mankind, 
to those especially who are not highly instructed in the fine arts, but 
who may yet possess all the rudiments of fine taste, it may he safely 
averred, the ballet gives even a greater pleasure, for painting and 
dancing have this advantage over the other arts, that they affect all 
natures and all eves alike. ‘“ A fine piece of painting,’ says one of the 
ablest writers on the subject, “ is but the copy of nature; a finished 
ballet is nature itself, embellished with all the ornaments that art can 
bestow. If a painted canvass wraps me in illusion; if | am moved at 
the sight; if my mind is affected ; if the colours and pencil of the skilful 
artist so far bewilder my senses as to show me nature, give her speech, 
make me fancy that I hear and answer; how shall my feelings be 
Wrought upon, what will be my sensations at seeing a representation 
still more striking, and enforced by the acting powers of my fellow- 
creatures? Such living and varied pictures will overpower my imagina- 
tion: for nothing creates such concern in man, as man himself.” We 
need seek for the philosophy of this truth no further than in the trite 
precept of Horac’, “ Seqnius irritant animos,” &c., which embodies 
the fact that ideas reach the soul more rapidly deoushh the eye than 
through the ear, and we may add, more vividly too. Nor is it a less 
important circumstance, that the mind is affected by the music of a 
ballet, the action giving to the melodies their interpretation and direc- 
tion, instead of the words of an opera. In the one, the action is thé 
predominating principle—in the other, the words in their connexion 
with sounds. 

“The pantomime,” (the ballet in action) says the philosophical 
Arteaga, “is a mute language of action invented by human sagacity for 
the purpose of augmenting the sum of our pleasures, and to establish 
between man and man a new means of communication independent of 
words.” He even exalts the eloquence of gesture above that of speech, 
and he quotes, for instances, Tarquin, who, in answer to the ambas- 
sadors while walking with them in his garden, cut off the heads of the 
poppies ; and the more touching anecdote of the Indian girl, who being 
asked by her lover what was the cause of her frequent sighs, declared 
her passion, and at the same time spared herself the confession, by hold- 
ing up to him a mirror. But we have no necessity to prove the 
strength of the beauty of the language of gesture—our task is to show 
its progression asa public amusement. 

France must be considered as the nursing mother of this art*—the 


* In tracing the progress of the art in France, we only precede its history in 
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fons et origo. But it was given to the genius of one man, and he was 
of another country, Switzerland, to rear it to perfection ; that man was 
Noverre. He gave to the dance the character of history and of poetry, 
of expression and of sentiment. 

So little is the art understood, that almost as a matter of necessity, 
before we commence the history of 1ts progress, we propose to give a 
slight sketch of the nature of its real elements, from which some rules 
for forming a judgment may be framed. The mechanical parts are 
steps linked together with ease and brilhancy; ac learness, neatness, and 
precision in execution; that power of bringing all the muscles into a 
sudden state of rigid quietude and firm position, for which there is no 
other term than aplomb; and, above all, the graceful opposition and 
equilibrium of the limbs which the eve perceives at once to constitute 
the perfection of attitude. To dance well, the body should be firm and 
motionless, particularly when the legs and feet are in exertion; ‘* for 
when the body follows the actions of the feet, it displays as many 
grimaces and distortions as the legs execute steps. The performance 
is then robbed of its ease, uniformity, harmony, exactness, firmness, per- 
pendicularity, and equilibrium; in a word, of all those beauties and 
“races which are so essential to make dancing afiord pleasure and 
delight”’ These are the elements which it is given to genius and 
imagination to fashion into the expression of sentiment; an endless 
mixture of intricate steps, difficulty of execution, and complicated move- 
ments, destroy the language of dancing. Simplicity, softness, and 
luxuriancy of motion, enable the performer to attend to the mechanism 
of his steps, and to the actions characteristic of the passions, thus con- 
ferring a greater power of expression. [t is’ physically imposstble to 
throw life, energy, and truth imto gestures and attitudes, when the body 
is distorted by extravagancies of mi — and the nial is engaged in 
guarding against the accident of a fall, or any mjury of the limbs. A 
ballet is then a drama, in which dancing is to be considered the vehicle 
of the action, passion, and poetry; itis a drama which, rejecting the aid 
of speech, demands but so much the more energy and power from its 
other constituents. 

It seems at first glance singular that tragedy should have been 
esteemed the subject most suitable for dancing; but if to affect the mind 
he the object, the noblest incidents and situations are those which pro- 
duce the best stage-effect. ‘These are therefore the most legitimate 
subjects: the passions are ens expressed by heroes and heroic deeds. 
From hence it will be inferred, that a fitting imeident having been fixed 
upon, the difficulty hes not in assigning the primary and distinctive 
parts, but in introducing the subordinates. The figurantes ought to 
continue the ecene, not by a number of symmetrical but unmean- 
ing figures and steps, but by that animated expression which keeps 
the attention of the spectators alive, and employed upon the main 
subject. 

Such is the theory of the composition and action of the ballet. We 
come next to the qualities of the author. If Dr. Johnson has been 





Kngk ad. for the E nail ish merely folk wad the French, and in ported their artists. 
It is extraordinary how few English names have ever appeared amongst dancers, 


and it can only be accounted for by the superior cultivation of the art in France 
discouraging the English artist. 
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deemed extravagant in his enumeration of the faculties and the know- 
ledge necessary to the formation of a poet, what will be thought of the 
requisites declared by the man (himself one of the class, and the head 
of it) to be necessary to make up a composer of ballets?  “ Ilistory, 
mythology, ancient poetry, and chronology, ought to be the primary 
objects. And indeed,” he continues, “ all our success entirely depends 
on our exact knowledge of the above sciences. Let us, therefore, unite 
the genius for poetry and painting, since our art boreeers all its charme 
from a perfect imitation of nature. A slight knowledge of geometry 
cannot but prove very advantageous, as it will help the master to intro- 
duce his figures in due proportion, to calculate exactly, and execute with 
precision. The ballet-master must himself be an expert mechanist. 
A composer who wishes to rise superior should study the painters, and 
trace them in their various manners of drawing and composing. Both 
arts have the same object in view, whether it be for taking likenesses 
mixing the colours, and preserving the chiaro oscuro, or for grouping 
the figures properly, laying on the draperies, throwing the former into 
elegant attitudes, and giving them life and expression, From the above 
principle, I dare « ‘onclude that the knowledge of anatomy will serve to 
render more clear and intelligible the precepts which he has to give to 
his pupils. It will be an easy matter for him to distinguish properly 
hetween the natural and habitual defects in their conformation. A 
ballet-master who is no proficient in music, will make a bad choice 
of his airs. He will not enter into the spirit or character of them; the 
motions of his dancers will not mark the time with that precision and 
delicacy which are absolutely necessary, unless he is endued with that 
s\ nsibility of organ which is more commonly the gift of nature than the 
result of art, and is far above what may be acquired by long practice 
aud steady applic ation. All I look for in the ballet-master is a general 
knowledge, a slight tincture of those sciences which, by the connexion 
they have with each other, arc likely to contribute to the improvement 
of our art and its re putation.” 

Nor are these all—-the decorations, dresses, and properties (in theatrical 
phrase) are not less the subjects of his choice and care. He must be 
skilful not only to provide that these are appropriate, but that their 
forms and colours blend, harmonize, and melt into each other, according 
to the nature of the lights under which they are presented. Noverre 
carries this down to the proportions of distance, and proves by instances 
the success of his recommendations, wherein persons of different sizes 
from men to children, were introduced to give the proper illusion and 
effect. We, of this age, have lived to see his precepts acted upon with 
an almost miraculous precision, if not by the accomplishments of the 
ballet-master, at least through the agency of the combined talents of the 
artists employed in the different departments of the modern stage. To 
sum up the qualities of a ballet-master, he says, “ he should be endued 
with the most poetical and extensive genius—to correct the faults of 
authors— suit the dance to the action—devise scenes in perfect analogy 
with the drama—adapt them to the subjects—invent such incidents as 
have escaped the writer’s genius; in fine, he must fill up those vacancies 
which too often disgrace their productions: such is the business of a 
ballet-master.”’ 

These are the postulates laid down by Noverre, Let us now examine 
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into the actual state of the ballet before this improver, whose conscious- 
ness of the powers of his art embraced so wide a field of knowledge, 
inquiry, and imagination, commenced its renovation. 

About a century ago, the Opera at Paris was a wretched theatre in 
the Palais Royal; it was burned to the ground, and a second erected on 
its site suffered the s same fate. Another was then built by a female of 
the name of Montansier, in the Rue de Richelieu, and adopted by the 

government in 1794. Inthe early state of the entertainment, about the 
period to which we have gone back, nothing could be more wretched 
than all the appointments of the stage. The salaries of the prince ipal 
dancers were low, the numbers of the corps de hallet did not exceed 
sixteen performers, witha few supernumeraries, and not more than three 
new pieces were given during the season. The scenes, decorations, and 
costumes, went on from year to year, and the establishment was dis- 
regarded by the pubhe. Two French dancers only appear to have 
attained much cel brity hefore the middle of the century. The feeble 
character of Lully’s music is brought to account for the no less feeble 
effects of the performance. Mademoiselle Prevost, and her scholar 
Camargo, seem to have been at once the sole candidates, and they were 
also bitter rivals for the public favour 

Camargo died in 1776. She was immortalized in the theatre by 
being the inventress of “ cabrioles,”’ says Grimm, “ which Allard has 
carried in our days to so exalted a pitch of perfection. It was Camargo 
who first ventured to shorten the petticoat, and that imvention, which 
has enabled the amateur to pronounce with confidence upon the legs of 
the dancers, has since been universally adopted ; out of this invention, 
however, dangerous schisms arose, The Jansenist of the pit exclaimed 
against the heresy and the scandal, and would not permit the petticoat 

to be abridged ; the Mo! mists, on the contrary, declared that this refor- 
mation brought us back to the spirit of the primitive church, which 
abhorred to see pirouettes and gargouillardes embarrassed by the length 
of these vestments Lhe Sorbonne of the Opera was for a long time at 
a loss to establish the point of disc siplin e which thus divided the faithful ; 
but at length a decision was made which reconciled the religious world. 
The Sorbonne pronounced for short petucoats, but declared, at the same 
time, that no dancer should appear ae drawers. This decision 
became a fundamenta/ point of tl scipline, by the universal acknowledg- 
ment of all the powers of the theatre Since Cam: irco left the stage,’ 
the lively Baron concludes, “ the dance has made such progress, that the 
descent of her fame to posterity depends altogether upon the abbreviation 
of the petticoat®.”’ According to Count Algarotti, an order from court 
commanded the female dancers at Naples, about the same time, to 
appear in black drawers. 

The public talents of Camargo were at direct opposites with her per- 
son, demeanour, and disposition. She was neither handsome, tall, nor 
well made; but her style of dancing was full of gaiety, brilliancy, and 
action, and she never danced but to the most lively melodies. She was 
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* This age will sneealy beli ieve, th at dencore could hawe loaded themselves at 
any period with hoops, yet such was the fact. “* 1 would leave off,” says Noverre, 
‘those stiff hoops and fonnelets, which, when the body is in a peculiar position, 


raise the hip nearly upon a line with the shoulder, and thus disfigure their natural 
conformation.”’ 
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indeed the only airy spirit that enlivened the heavy and dull mass by 
which she was surrounded. Yet it is no less singular than true, that 
the moment she quitted the stage where she had enchanted the public 
by her life and spirit, her countenance sunk into the very picture of 
melane holy, and she became grave even to sadness. 

Camargo was followed by a successor of the name of Sallé, whose 
style is described to have been pure, passionate, and expressive. * The 
naivete of Mademoiselle Salle is not forgot,” says Noverre, in one of his 

early letters ; ‘ her graceful deportment is still remembered with delight. 
All the affected airs of the female dancers in her style cannot obliterate 
the memory of that noble and harmonic simplicity of the manner, ever 
tender and voluptuous, but constantly decent, of that lovely performer.” 
She came to England, and it is related, upon the authority of Garrick, 
that at her benefit the people fought for admission, and showered down 
gold and Bank notes upon the stage at her feet. 

These heroines interested the genius of Voltaire, who addressed to 
them the following lines :— 

Ah! Camargo que vous étes brillante ! 
Mais que Sallé, grands dieux! est ravissante, 
Que vos pas sont l¢gers et que les siens sont doux ; 
Eile est inimitable, et vous @tes nouvelle. 

Les Nymphes sautent comme vous, 

Et les Graces dansent comme elle.” 


The male dancers of this time were more numerous than the female 
artistes. One of them, named Dupré, was distinguished as the great ; 
not however so much in honour of his talents, as his stature. He was, 
according to the best authorities, perfectly well formed, and had a bril- 
liant execution; but he wanted variety, and that expression which 
results ouly from mind. 

Javilliers, Dumoulin, and Lany, were but second rate. There were 
noless than three Metters—the style of the one, surnamed “ the Devil,” 
hecause he so continually pe ‘resonated the dsemons of the classic ballet, 
was hard and dry ; another was called “ the Bird,” a cognomen which 
declares his volant ability; and the appellation given to “the third was’ 
singular enough, Little Breeche s!’’ He became afterwards a teacher 
and a ballet-master, but he merely followed in the track of his pre- 
de ‘cessors, 

Subsequently to this period (1740) the direction of the Opera under- 
went two changes, which entirely altered its ancient form, ‘The first 
introduced pomp and magnificence; the second an excessive variety, 
which was alike fatiguing and fatal to the artist. 

Beeton and Trial became directors in 1770, and they enjoyed in a 
very eminent degree the protection of the Princes of Conti and the Prince 
of Soubise, in an age when patronage was of all things most im- 
portant. Their efforts were of course addressed to satisfy their patrons, 
and they accomplished their purpose by assembling youth and beauty, 
and by the aid of a luxurious grandeur, which was in accordance with 
the taste of the princes. They selected about twenty girls of exquisite 
forms and features, yet not more than fifteen or sixteen years old. How 
they attained even the moderate excellence of a decent figurante it is 
not easy to say, but they did attain so much of their art. Nothing more 
captivating to “the eye, nothing more seductive to the fancy could be 
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conceived, than this hevy of beauties, each more handsom than the 
other, and prepared by their charms and their allurements to eonténd 
for the favour of the Grand Sulta n. The splendour of their ornaments 
glittering with gold and jewels, together with person, grace, and talents, 
afforded a scene the most magnificent, prquant. and voluptuous, Their 
dress compl ted al! that was to be des red. for it gave variety, Tt was at 
once pure and noble. and Bacquet : by whose taste the costume was 
arranged, reached the ve ry pont of a yust i rfection 

The scenery, decorations, the chorus, and the corps de hallet. received 
similar augmentations, and thus the entire establishment was elevated 


to a uniform ecale of magnitude Che change of the direction brought 
on the rnin of the Opera; it fell to M. de Vismes, a farmer-general, 
who endeavoured to reign bv dividing. He created eternal disputes 


between the artists, and harassed them by severe study, a multitude of 
rehearsals, and a continual change of performances. He repla ‘ed them 
by a troop of buffoons from Ttaly, poet the receipts failed. In_ fine, 
Ie Vismes, th nigh Sup} srted by meenm~ous hal) ets, sustained nV the 
great musical abilitv of Gluck and the d i ious melodies of Pieeim, by 
excellent singers and an admirable orchestra, left the government deeply 
in arrear (for the government in France bears the expense of the theat re). 
and was permitted to retire upon a pension of more than double the 
amount assigned to the first artists. who had delighted the public for the 
best part of thirty vears But before we complete the relation of this 
cat istrophe, we must enumerate the artists who supp rted the Opera. 

Vestris the father, called by his comrades from hie assumption of the 
title, and his n wpronun ation, /ow Dion fo Ja danse, yherited the 
tal nfiras we 1] as the sow requ f f his predecessor, Dupre. Ile equalled 
his master in the perfection of his execution, and surpassed him in 
variety and taste Ile | ticularly excelled in his pas de deux*, to 
which he imparted both elegance and sentiment. While Noverre was 
ballet-master at Stutgard, (where it is said he ruined the revenues of 
the duchy. by the extraordinary magnificence of the operatic establhish- 
ment, for which shad carte blanche.) Vestris made continual excur- 
sions thither, and there acquired the heroic style in the crand ballets, of 
which he re prese nted the pret pal personages For at me his retire- 
ment was fatal to good taste; deprived of his example, the dancers ran 

» the very extremes of extravagance. The Revolution came, unlimited 
alias was allowed. and taste was sacrificed to the caprices of the 
wildest fancy 

CGardel was the «1 stitute for Vestris during h s absence, but no 
sooner did he return to Paris, than Gardel, in spite of his great ability 
and zeal, WAS CChlipsed 

Lany imparted a novel grace to old men. He was perfect in the 
mechanism and knowledge of steps, but, as a composer, void of invention. 
He composed w or himself. but badly for the theaire 

Dauberval (a puml of Noverre’ s+) was gifted with considerable 


® An apolery is dune ty» the reader for the apparent pedantry of 


using foreign 
terms throughout this whole article, bat the English, having no «chool of dancing. 
have aleo no scientific nomenclature, and they cannot be avoided: “ A dance of 
two” woulkl be more bald than © Pes d- dewrx” seems affected. 

+ Noverre was originally a dancer. but having the misfortune to break the 
teaden Aclits, he turned his attention to composition, and thus an accident 
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talents, and an eager desire to obtain a knowledge of all that bore upon 
his profession. A tendency to obesity compelled him to quit the serious 
style, but his previous studies enabled him to excel in any other, and he 
completed that begun by Lany*. The pas de quatre, executed by these 
performers and Mademoiselles Allard and Palin, were delicious ; adorned 
with a fresh and ying gaietvy, a varied yet still joyous expression, an 
admirable unity and a rare precision gov ‘erned every movement; these 
dances charmed the pablie , even without the aid of the pirouette. The 
talents of Mademoiselle Allard demand an especial notice; a perfect 
dancer, an admirable actress, able herself to compose without the assist- 
ance of her master (a rare power amongst her sex), she always obtained 
the best merited applausest. 

Mademoiselle Guimard was a favourite from her very first appearance 
till she left the stage. The Graces had lavished their gifts upon her ; 
she attempted no difliculties—a noble simplicity reigned throughout her 
performance—all her attempts were tasteful, and she informed all her 
execution with sentiment. She at last abandoned the serious for the 
mixed manner which Noverre{ created for her and Le Picq. She was 
inestimable in the ornamental ballet, and when she retired, that species 
became for a time extinct. 

There are many curious anecdotes of this lady, amongst the rest the 
following :—-Guaimard’s room was hung with pictures, and eminent 
amongst them was a portrait of herself under the form of Terpsichore. 
She however quarrelled with the artist Frangonard, before it was 
finished: another was engaged. Frangonard, anxious to see how his 
successor proceeded, obtained access to the room, where, happening to 
find a palette, colours, and brushes, he by three or four touches changed 
the smile upon the lips of Terpsichore into a furious grin of passion and 
imbecility, and immediately escaped. It so chanced that the lady 
arrived a few minutes after with a bevy of friends, who came to decide 


contributed to his own fame, or the invention of the purest models of 
the art. 

* During the performance of Noverre’s ballet of “ Medea,” the Count D' Estaing 
appeared for the first time at the Opera Ile remained for some time unseen, bug 
being at length discov: red he was recognized hy the loudest pl. audits, im which the 
drums, tenet and military instruments of the orchestra joined. Dauberval, 
who was playing the part of Creon, in the scene where the people of Corinth offer 
their homage to their new monarch, advanced to the front of the stage, presented 
a crown of laurel to the Count, and laid it at his feet. These compliments had lexs 
effect because they wore the appearance of having been concerted, and because 
dancers were thus made the representatives of national feeling. The Count ex- 
pressed his estimation of them in the following minner. He wrote the next day 
to Dauberval in these words—* Had I been the Minister of Justice, I would have 
punished you, but being only Count D'Estaing, I send you a hundred Louis.” 

t Allard was the mother of young Vestris, who, on that account, was called 
Vestrallard. She divided her favours between Vestris and Danuberval (which has 
given rise to a ludicrous anecdote of the latter), and was a woman of very loose 
hahits, though so fine an artiste. 

| Up toa certain time, heroic subjects only were deemed worthy of represen- 
tation in grand ballets. But this ingenions man adventured a new species, and 
introduced scenes of domestic and familiar life. “ The Deserter of Naples” was, I 
believe, the first of the kind; and perhaps the success of this experiment may have 
been the remote origin of those touching dramas which have of late been so frequent 
both upon the Italian and the English stage, from the English ‘ Deserter,’’ down 
to La Gazza Ladra.” Noverre visited every capital in Europe, but it was at 
Stutgard and Vienna that his earliest fame was obtained, 
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n the merits of the new painter. No sooner did Guimard perceive 
the change than she fell into a bitter passion, which rendered the 
unhappy likeness only the more perfect. 

The débét of Mademoiselle Lany after her return from Berlin was a 
triumph. She had an elegant and lofty carriage, perfect execution, 
strength, elevation, and brilliancy in every movement; but from a 
timidity brought on during her pupillage by severe treatment, she was 
always in a trepidation, which deprived even her most correct execution 
of the charm of expression. 

Heinel was the next to astonish the capital and the court with her 
perfections. She was the pupil of Lepy, and came to France from 
Stutgard and Vienna, where she had sustained several principal charac- 
ters in the serious ballets. The charms of her form, which presented 
the exact image of Thomson’s line, 


‘* Harmonious swell’d by Nature's finest hand"— 


the perfection and majesty of her manner, made her the very model. of 
excellence in the serious ballet. How much she was esteemed may 
be gathered from the way in which the lively narrator, so often quoted, 

has told the conse que nees of a visit she made to the capital of Engk and, 

“ We are deprived,”’ he says, “of one of the strongest antidotes to ennui, 
by the absence of Mlle. Heinel, whom our fashionables have entitled 
Mlle. Angel. Cruel England has carried her off during the last two 
months, and she is e ngaged at the Opera in London for the whole season. 

Happily she has not succeeded to any great degree ; they do not like her 

style,—they find her legs too thin, her feet too long, and her eyes 
Chinese®. © W hat shall I say to these critics? By my faith the English 
are easily disgusted ! They have nothing to do but to send her back again 
directly, and we shall be quite satisfied with her detects. In truth 
Heinel is the glory of Germany, the country of her birth; the delight 
of France, which enjoys her talents, and the first dancer in Europe. If 
I were less engaged 1 would go to the Ope ra every night she appears, 

merely to witness her entrance and her exit. The grace and majesty of 
her carriage enchant me. Jncessu patuit Dea.” 

Le Picq came to visit Noverre, in Paris, from Naples, who brought 
him out. His fine proportions and noble figure—the enchanting har- 
mony of his movements and his exquisite finish, no less astonishing 
than his facility, raised him to the highest estimation both with the court 
and the public. It was on this occasion that the Anacreontic ballet, 
“ Les Caprices de Galathée,’ was composed for a fete given by Mon- 
sicur to the Queen at Brunoy. Le Picq, Guimard, Dauberval, and 
Allard contributed by their talents to its eminent success. 

Le Picq was received enthusiastically,—they named him the Apollo 





* The Baron appears to have been misinformed in these particulars ; for, accord- 
ing to Dr. Burney, her attraction was the salvation of the English establishment. 
“ At this time crowds assembled at the Opera House, more for the gratification of 
the eve than the ear; for neither the invention of a new composer, nor the talents 
of new singers, attracted the public to the theatre, which was almost abandoned, 
till the arrival of Mile. Heinel, whose extraordinary merit had an extraordinary 
recompense; for, besides the 600/, salary allowed her by the Hon. Mr. Hobart, as 
manager, she was complimented with a regalo of 600/. more from the Maccaroni 
Club, * KE molto particolare,’ said Cocchi, the composer, * che quei Inglesi non fanno 
conte d’ alcuna cosa se non e ben pagata,’ ''—Hist. of Music, vol. iv., p. 498. 
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of the dance, but he was driven from France by the cabals of the 
dancers. He subsequently went to Naples and London, where Noverre 
brought him out in the character of the God whose name he bore, and 
he finally quitted England to enter into the service of the court of 
Russia: his talents elevated him to the esteem both of the court and 
the nobility. Theodore was a dancer who has been compared to a balloon, 
from the lightness of her volant elasticity ; she scarcely seemed to touch 
the ground. She married Dauberval. 

Nivelon came out at the same time with Le Picq, but his fine talents 
were rendered of less value by being dissipated in several styles, instead 
of being concentrated to one. This was occasioned by his sincere desire 
to fulfil his duties to the theatre, and thus he was made useful, to the 
sacrifice of his own powers. He came to London, and is still, or was 
very lately, living in a refined retirement in one of the provinces at no 
great distance from Paris. 

Mile. Coulon, enjoying the favour of the public during a very jong 
period, and possessing similar powers to Nivelon, seems to have devote 
them in the same manner. The last upon the list before we arrive at 
the dancer, who is characterized as being “ Le plus ¢tonnant de l’Europé ” 





was the second Gardel. Nature formed him to replace the elder Vestris, 
but he had only time to display the direction of his strong powers towards 


the grand style, when a constitutional malady drove him from the per- 
‘4 formance to the composition of ballets. Ile was afflicted with flying 
i pains from which he could obtain little relief. His talents as a composer 
{ were equally undoubted. 





The introduction of the younger Vestris formed an epoch, perhaps 
the highest pitch at which the art of the performer has ever arrived. 
It was in the year 1772 that Vestris le jeune (alias Vestrallard) ap- 
peared, and the manner of his introduction was perfectly in accordance 
with the self-love and pomposity displayed by his father, Lou Diou, in 
all his actions. He led the boy forward, and after a brief address to the 
M spectators, he turned to the young candidate for public applause, and 
: said with a lofty air, “ Allez, mon fils,—montrez votre talent! Votre 
Pere vous regarde !” 

The Baron de Grimm, the great gossip of his time, thus speaks of an in- 
cident which would, of course, interest alike the court and the Parisians: 
—* We have just witnessed a singular phenomenon at the Opera. The 
great Vestris has been replaced by a boy twelve years and a half 
old; this boy has danced with the same precision, the same a plomb, 
and nearly the same force as the great man, who is not humbled by 
seeing himself almost eclipsed by a child. It is because that child is 
not only his pupil, but also his son by Mlle, Allard.”” The Baron goes 
on to talk rather loosely of this joint production, whom he says the public 
have named Vestrallard. 

The ballet of “ Les Caprices de Galathée’’ was revived in the early 
part of his career, and young Vestris took the part in which Le Picq 
had, some years before, so greatly distinguished himself. However 
, ; sublime, brilliant, and admirable was the talent of the son of the Diou 
| ; de la danse, it is no matter of wonder that, at his age, he should not yet 
| | have acquired the degree of sensibility, nor the exquisite softness which 
, Le Picq exhibited with so much elegance and facility, and which 
indeed the Diou himself had never reached. Speaking of the attain- 
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ments of this youth, he was lately heard to say with his characteristic 
dignity :—‘* Up to this point,” (placing his hand upon his heart,) “ I 
have nothing more to desire of my son; but as to the carriage of his head 
and shoulders, he has many years to labour. I myself passed one year 
in rounding my arms,—lI give him six to dance the minuet, and it is not 
too much. Oh! Sir, if I could now execute with my feet what T have 
in my head, you should see! But age will not allow what genius has 
conceived.’’ It is not above two or three years since, the great success 
which, thanks to his lessons, his son had attained, allured him to con- 
sent to acknowledge him. “If he goes on thus,”’ said the Diou, “ T have 
in store for him a noble donation for his new-year’s gift. IT shall permit 
him to take my name.” 

Amidst these exaggerations of the inordinate vanity of the father, we 
have, however, the surest authority for the talent of the son, in the 
public enthusiasm, and also in the report of Noverre himself. “* While 
all the race of the young hailed the wonder,” says this consummate judge, 

“those of maturer judgment, and of taste, could but lament the change. 
All the dancers embraced with idolatry the new Palladium which Vestris 
had set up for them. All became imperfect and unfaithful copyists, and 
while they aped the master, they have exhibited only, up to this day, the 
most coarse and unpolished outline, They did not perceive that the 
inimitable cannot he imitated ; for to be able to do so they must have 
been cast in the same mould, have been inspired by the same taste, the 
same dispositions, and the same physical powers. Being without all 
these gifts, they laboured but in vain. The females, in their turn, ran 
into a like extreme, and thus the a: ancing of the Opera has become in- 
supportably and monotonously uniform.’ 

The pirouette in dancing appears to bear an analogy te what the shake 
was in singing in the time of Farinelli. The elder Vestris executed this 
grace much better than his son, but he was never profuse in its applic a- 
tion; he left it to be an object of desire. But now that ornamental 
portion of the dance has become the principal. Young Vestris did not 
perform it with delicacy; he turned with extraordinary velocity, and 
when the centre of gravity warned him of the danger of a loss ot equi- 
librium, he checked himself, and resumed his position, by a forcible stamp 
of the feet. If this expedient be not a miracle of balancing the figure, 
it is one of address, Guacrets m, and necessity. Unhappily the pirouette 
has not remained the sole property of V estris ; it is become the favourite 
resource of most other dancers, “and,” says Noverre, “if | may be par- 
doned the expression, the daily bread of the public. After the example 
of Vestris all of both sexes use it ; they turn themselves, and they also 
turn the heads of the spectators.’ 

While the great master of the art expresses his justly founded dislike 
of the invention which may be traced in its tasteless re ‘sults, even to our 

own times, and which he regards in the light of a disorder that must, 
sooner or later, work its own cure ; while he declares that, to observe the 

rapidity of Vestris’s turn, which bafiles computation, one would conceive 
he must be a lineal descendant of the most famous of the dervishes; while 
he censures the plaudits so absurdly lavished upon the defects of the 
dancer, he does ample justice to his surprising ability. ‘His great 
talents,” says the composer, “ his experience, the riches of his resources, 
give hopes that he is at this moment occupied in the endeavour to create 
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a new style, based upon the principles common to all the imitative arts 
—principles he ought never to have forgot, and which he alone can re- 
suscitate—that he will hasten to present in his own person a perfect 
model of art; that he will embellish it, and make its beautiful propor- 
tions resplendent by the harmony of his movements, and the exquisite 
finish of an execution, simple but learned ; that he will recall the graces 
which difliculties and extravagancies have banished. Such is the prayer 
which connoisseurs breathe ; it is that of friendship, and of all those 
who are interested for his fame, and that of the art of which he is the 
brightest ornament.”? This was written when Vestris was near his 
zenith, 

About the year 1779 the contests among the dancers seem to have 
been a subject of much interest in the court circles. There was, in fact, 
an operatic rebellion. “The minister,” said Madame Guimard, “ orders 
me to dance. Very well—only let him take care, for I can make him 
jump.” This sally was told to the King. “It is your own fault, gentle- 
men,” observed the young monarch : “if you regarded them less, the 
dancers would not be so insolent*.”? Vestris having made an imperti- 
nent answer to M. de Vismes, the latter asked him if he knew to whom 
he spoke? “’To whom I speak!’ replied the dancer, “ to the farmer of 
my talents.”? These disputes rose so high that at length Vestris the 
younger was ordered into custody. Nothing could be more touching, 
nothing more pathetic than the parting of the parent and his child! 
** Go my son,” exclaimed Lou Diou, “this is the brightest day of your 
existence ! T ake my carriage, and demand the apartments of ,my friend 
the King of Poland! I will pay all expenses.”? Dauberval underwent 
a similar punishment : the commentators of the time indulge in no little 
pleasantry at the expense of the performers and of the court. Meetings, 
debates, resolutions, and embassies to Versailles, they say, followed these 
punishments, and the dancers submitted to the King the choice between 
their resignation and the dismissal of the director. Thus were likely to 
he revived consequences no less disastrous than those which happened 
to the Parliament during the time of the Fronde, and the arrest of 
Brancheuil and Bransel. But the King signified that he was weary.of 
these impertinences, and that perseverance would draw upon them his 
utmost displeasure ; so they returned to their duty. “ We know not the 
whole of the articles of the treaty which has put an end to these illus- 
trious misunderstandings,”’ says Grimm; “all that is ascertained is, that 
it is the intervention of a marshal of France distinguished for his dex- 
terity in his negociations with Spain, which has contributed to bring 
together these high contracting parties, and to square the public inter- 
ests and the good of the administration with the delicate and haughty 
spirits of the Opera. May their cares be rewarded by a long duration 
of the consequences of the peace they have so happily effected!” 





* This fact is strongly corroborated by an anecdote told by Horace Walpole in 
one of his letters :—* I was presented to the Prince of Conti last Friday. In the 
middle of the levee entered a young woman, too plain, I thought, to be an thin 
but his near relation. I was confirmed in my opinion by seeing her, after he h 
talked to her, go round the circle, and do the honours of it. I asked a tlheman 
near me if that was the Comtesse de la Marche? He burst into a violent fit of 
laughter, and then told me it was Mile. Auguste, a dancer! Now, who was in the 
wrovg ?"’—Horace Walpole’s Letter to John Chute, Esq., from Paris, Jan, 1766. 
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Soon after this Vestris heard that his son had run into extravagant 
expenses. He assembled a convocation of his relations, before whom he 
addressed the young man with that accent of dignity which was so pe- 
culiarly his own. “ Augustus,” said he,“ the world t: alks of the wretched 
state of your affairs ; they say that vou have debts with all your trades- 
men: that vou abuse the confidence which the name | have permitted 
you to bear, obtains for you. If you do not reduce your matters to order 
I shall not suffer you to bear it any longer; we have always maintained 
our own honour,——understand me, Augustus, I will have no Guemené 
in my family.”’ 

In 1784 voung Vestris returned to Paris, fromm London, with a sprained 
foot, which precluded his dancing. The Queen, being desirous that the 
Count de Haga should witness the exhibition of his rare talents, sent to 
him three times request him to give some splendid instance of his 
powers, though only ina single entrée. Her majesty had been studiously 
informed that he had rehearsed in the morning, but the fact that the at- 
tempt had mereased his malady was suppressed. In whatever way the 
story was related to the minister, M. le Baron de Bretewl punished his 
non-appearance at night, by sending him to the prison of La Force : the 
news threw all Paris into a ferment; parties were formed for and 
against the artist; but nothing could equal the consternation of his 
family. “* Alas!’ exclaimed Low Drow, his heart wounded, and his eyes 
overflowing with tears, “ this is the first difference of my house with the 
’* ‘To have heard the crokers of the metropolis, it might have 
been imagined that the honour of the nation had been compromised ; 3 
was averred that Vestris had disobeved the orders of the Queen, and 
ought, for his disrepect, to be banished the theatre and the realm. On 
the other hand the Vestrises complained ot injustice and calumny, the 
younger declared that, unless he was restored to liberty, and received an 
honourable reparation, he would appet ar no more; the elder threatened to 
quit France with his august family; pamphlets, epigrams, and carica- 
tures were showered down from ‘all quarters. The Queen herself at 
length quieted the storm, and ordered the release of Vestris. Marshal 
Noaalles said, that instead of sending him to prison, he would have sent 
him immediately to Stockholm, and would not have allowed him to 
depart thence till he had jumped to the entire satisfaction of the King of 
Sweden. 

The first might of bis re-appearance the theatre was besieged by a 
multitude of both partes ; there never was so large and so stormy an 
audience. He was saluted with plaudits and hisses, and cries of “ Down 
on your knees.’”) They had chosen for the melody to which he danced, 
the well-known air of “Sir, behold my tears !”’ And the action appled 
to its character, but the noise was so great that the orchestra could not 
be heard. Vestris alone retained his presence of mind; he danced to 
perfection. Orders were issued to the guard not to interfere unless the 
dispute rose to personal violence ; but when they saw stones flying at 
the performers, they marched into the centre of the pit, and the caption 
of some of the most violent appeased the riot. 

At this time flourished Duport, who rose rapidly to the first rank. His 
address and brilliancy, his firmness and vivacity, his force and pliancy were 
surprising. He filled his execution with quick and difficult steps, but 
which he performed with infinite ease ; his pirouettes were so rapid that 
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the eye was dazzled. At this period he appears to have made too 
violent and too long-continued efforts for his own success, or even safety, 
But these defects time would correct, and experience would teach him 
the value of light and shadow. Henry, a serious dancer of great 
promise, and Beaupre, a comic dancer, seem to have attained much repute, 
particularly the latter, whose dancing “ was as gay as bis temper.”? He 
was the delight of the public, and not less esteemed by his companions, 

We pass over several names whose repute appears scarcely to have 
extended beyond the metropolis of France, to come to those of Didelot, 
Des Haves , and Laborie, all equally known to England, and indeed to 
every capital i in Europe, where the ballet was cultivated. Didelot was 
an enthusiast in his art, so much so, as to touch the point where 


“ True genius is to madness near allied.” 


He was in London about the close of the last century, where he not 
only danced in, but composed the ballets. ‘La Conquéte du Peérou’ 
was almost the last and best of that species. His wife, Madame Rose, 
was a noble dancer in the grand style ; she was majestic in form and 
movement, but perhaps her features were amongst the most ugly that 
ever deformed a human countenance. In the divertissement she gene- 
rally wore a loose white robe with a scarlet cincture, and in this dress 
she was caricatured as “ Madame Rose en chemise de nuit, with a red 
garter round her waist.’ Noverre entitles her ‘* the pearl of dancers in 
the heroic style.” 

One of the principal partners of Vestris was Mlle. Chamerois ; she 
displayed the same force, the same address, the same firmness, and the 
same brilliancy ; and she had, moreover, the advantage of her sex, that 
nameless power which confers a charm upon everything a handsome 
woman says or does. A curious circumstance followed her early death. 
Two poets celebrated that event. They neither invoked Apollo nor Terp- 
sichore, whom she nearly resembled, but one addressed himself in his 
transport to St. Roch, and to her dog. In this fanciful effusion he intro- 
duced the saints of both sexes, the angels and archangels, and placed 
Mile. Chamerois in paradise. Her dancing, elastic, light, and volpp- 
tuous, created so lively a sensation amongst the blessed in that celestial 
region, that they were all seized with a passion for the same exercise, 
and began to dance, to leap, and to pirouette. St. Peter, seeing the festi- 
vity only through the key-hole of Heaven’s gate, so strongly participates 
in the delight, that he is allured from his post, and mingles in the sports. 

The other poem excited little notice, but the one we have just alluded 
to, made even those laugh who were scandalized at the impiety. 

Louise Curtois, who formed herself upon the model of Chamerois, and 
attained to her grace, was also cut off early by death. Clotilde was a 
scrious dancer of first-rate talent—a scholar of Vestris; her deportment 
was noble and elegant, and she might be likened to the Diana of anti- 
quity. Her execution was perfect, and she measured and grasped, as 
it were, the stage; the grace of her arms, and her entire figure, was 
proportioned to the majesty of her stature. She was formed for the 
qrand caractére, and nothing was required but that she had entirely 
devoted herself to the study. 

The critic, whose descriptions we have chiefly followed, declares “‘ that 
the pen drops from his hand,” and that he wants words to paint the 
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perfections of Madame Gardel. Her performance was dazzling, her 
feet sparkled like diamonds ; her execution had the most exquisite finish. 
The most difficult times, the most embarrassing combinations of steps 
were surmounted by this rival of ‘Terpsichore with equal ease and per- 
fection; she had a fine tact, and an ear so delicate, that her dancing 
was precision itself. She reconciled one to the pirouette, which she per- 
formed with such sweetness, and closed with so captivating a pause, that 
she never disturbed the public feeling by an effort that was discoverable. 
Her figure was well placed; it was so thoroug hly under her command, 
that it seemed not at all to partake of the rapid and dazzling movement 
of her legs and feet; her arms were beautifully grouped; she was the 
delight of the spec interes: she was to the dance what the Venus de Medicis 
is to sculpture, and Ress who knew her private character were as much 
enchanted by her frank and modest manvers as by her wit and her 
politeness. 

To deseribe the peculiar attributes and manner of the several dancers 
would be wearisome, were it not that from these portraitures alone can 
be gathered a theoretical understanding of the principles of the art, and 

a just taste established. Our little history aims not only to amuse by a 
record of the persons and anecdote s who have illustrated the dance, but to 
show, by instances, upon what the art depends, and how the judgment 
is to be formed. We find, even in dancers who have not reached the 
pinnacle of fame, materials for our purpose. Mlle. Chevigny was of 
this class. Her dance was perfect, her execution animated and bril- 
hant; the formation and connexion of her steps were exact and deter- 
minate; she had vigour and grace, and she united all the powers and 
charms which the art demands. Nature was indced prodigal to her; a 
noble figure enriched with a pair of beautiful eyes, whic h said all she 
wished to express, ever changing features suscepuble of the impress of 
all the passions ; eloquent gestures, because through them the soul gives 
utterance to its emotions, and informs them to perfection with all the 
movements proper to paint every sentiment and every affection—such 
it seems were the great qualities of this performer, whose character her 
rE a sums up by declaring that hers was the pantomime which ought 

to be cultivated, “ for it spoke without language or a Voice.’’ She was 
stopped in her career by a hurt in the knee, but she still sustained all 
the loftier honours in the school. From this picture surely may be 
drawn many of the elements of taste in spite of the obscurity which 
necessarily attends the use of general terms. From this sketch prin- 
ciples may be compared with practice. 

When Bigottini first appeared, the critics said she lavished too much 
attention upon her feet, and neglected the carriage of her head, her 
bust, her arms, and her figure. But in spite of her negligence it was 
predicted that time would give her the pre-eminence she had attained 
when she visited England. 

It would be thought superfluous should we attempt a particular de- 
scription of the various female dancers, Delile, Dupont, Fabre-Gardel, 
Vestris, Felicité, Hutin, Hilligsberg, (a particular favourite in England,) 
Parisot, Hulin, Milanie, Mercandotti, Noblet, Brocard, and others who 
assisted in filling the corps de ballet, down to our own times. Of Fanny 
Bias and Taglioni, the remembrance is yet fresh and strong; but we 
can hardly judge of their powers comparatively with those of their pre- 
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decessors, to whom heroic characters were assigned. The ballets of 
later days scarcely outgo, in the expression of the passions, the diver- 
tissements of an earlier age. The heroic ballet is almost extinct ; fairies, 
sylphs and dryads, some intermezzi of a demi-caractére have super- 
seded the loftiest, and, we may add, the true objects of the art. That 
such was the case among the dancers of antiquity is made clear by mul- 
titudes of passages, and particularly by Cassiodorus, who says, “ Our 
ancestors gave the name of mute music to that art which shows how to 
speak without opening the mouth, to express everything by gestures, and 
even to render intelligible, by certain movements, as well as by different 
attitudes of the body what we should find very difficult to communicate 
by a continued discourse, or a whole page in writing.”’ To this dignity 
of expression it was the object of the great master, to whose writings 
we are so much indebted, to restore his art, and he did so restore it*. 

Noverre chose his subjects from the highest heroism, and the noblest 
poetry. He constructed the most passionate as well as the lightest 
dramas; he took, for instance, the death of Agamemnon, A¢neas, and 
Dido, Alceste, as well as the graces, and Cupid and Psyche. Nor are 
his tragedies in action inferior in interest to the finest that poets have 
produced ; he not only sought for his resources in the learning of the 
ancients, in the Greek tragedies, but in nature herself. He considered 
the rules of Aristotle, and he compared effects ; and when we examine 
the structure of his grand ballets it is impossible not to be struck with 
the beauty, grace, congruity, and effect of the arrangement of his scenes. 
In the second series of his letters he has entered into an exposition of 
the construction of his ‘‘ Death of Agamemnon,” and with a profundity 
that shows his genius has demonstrated the differences between his own, 
and the sister arts of poetry and painting, and described the means to 
which he has resorted. 

It were to be wished that our limits would allow even an abstract of 
the scenes by which the intrigues of A°gisthus and Clytemnestra ripen 
into the catastrophe. The brilliant imagination of Noverre has contrived 
a succession by which not only the passions and characters of the dra- 
matis persona, Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, A¢gisthus, Electra, and 
Iphisa ; Cassandra, Orestes, and Pylades, (together with countless as- 
sistants,) are developed, but which give occasion for the most splendid 
processions and festive celebrations; all, however, contribute to the ca- 
tastrophe. The drama is continued through five acts,and it is impossible 
to conceive anything more pathetically or more rpg expressed. 

We may turn to two others of a lighter, but of a more delicate and 
beautiful cast,—Zhe Graces, and Cupid and Psyche. Wieland’s own 
poem is not more poetical than Noverre’s programme; it may be read 
again and again, for it places the most vivid pictures of the actions and 
events described with an Arcadian simplicity, yet with a passionate 
strength, unknown to any other species of representation. Cupid and 
Psyche is of the same genus; this ballet, perhaps, was received with 
greater applause than any other that he produced in England. Towards 








* During the minority of Louis XIV. ballets were ormed at court, in which 
the monarch himself danced. The Queen of England sustained characters in the 
masques of Ben Jonson. In the “ Masque of Blackness,” the Queen, with eleven 
ladies of her court, appeared ; and in the “* Masque of Beauty” with fifteen others, 
who constituted a part of the dramatis persona, 
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its close, the ballet-master, with his niece, was standing wrapped up in 
a great coat waiting for his carriage when, in obedience to the demands 
of the audience, two of the dancers rushed upon him, and Jed him for- 
ward to receive the applauses which were lavished upon him. The old 
man was reluctant to appear in such a dress, and at such disadvantage, 
but there was no resisting ;—bending, rather than bowing to the de- 
lighted spectators, he came before the house, and while the female 
dancers fantastically twined their wreaths of flowers round him, the 
principal (Cupid) ¢ rowned him with ac haplet, amidst thunders of ap- 
plause. The person from whom we had this relation, was his niece, 
who beheld the scene of her relation’s triumph with a sensibility not to 
be expressed; to Noverre himself it was as overpowering as unex- 
pected, and he always spoke of it as the most melting, yet the most 
triumphant feeling of his life. Such demonstrations of public appro- 
bation were then rare; we do not know, indeed, whether this was not 
the very first in England. Now they are robbed of much of their value 
by freque ney. 

At this ime (from 1780 to 1790), when these fine productions were 
at their acme, it was customary to engage a ballet-master for the season, 
who was to compose two grand ballets and two of an inferior order, 
called divertissements ; the expense of each of the former was estimated 
roundly at 1000/.*, and the whole strength of the house, scene-painters, 
band, decorator, dresser, and property-man, was placed at the command 
of the ballet-master. Hence the call tor the various knowledge assumed 
to be necessary to the composer of such beautiful concentrations of these 
various arts. Noverre, we know, superintended them all down to the 
pattern of a suit, and the effect corresponded to the attention given to 
the preparations. Dr. Burney says, that in 1780 dancing had super- 
seded music, painting, and machine ry at the Opera. “ After the depar- 
ture of Mademoiselle Heinel,”’ he continues, “ no dancing had so much 
delighted the frequenters of the cy ra as that of M. Vestris and Made- 
moiselle Baccelli, till the arrival of M. Vestris l’ainé, when pleasure 
was sublimed into ecstacy. In ve year 1781 Pacchierotta had been 
heard so frequently that his singing was no impediment to conversation, 
or even to animated narrative and debate ; but while the elder Vestris 
was on the stage, if during a pas seul any af his admirers forgot them- 
selves so much as to applaud him with their hands, there was an instant 
check put to his rapture by a choral hu—-sh! For those lovers of music 
who talked the loudest when Pacchierotti was singing a pathetic air, or 
making an exquisite close, were now thrown into agonies of displeasure 


lest the graceful movements du dieu de da danse, or the attention of 


his votanies, should be disturbed by audible approbation. Since that 
time the most mute and respectful attention has been given to the manly 
grace of Le Picq, and light fantastic toe of the younger Vestris ; to the 
Rossis, the Theodores, the Coulons, and the Hilligsbergs ; while the 
poor singers have been disturbed, not by the violence of applause, but 
the clamour of inattention.”’ 

There was scarcely, however, a single and true grand ballet given 
after the engagement of Noverre ended. Dauberval and Gallet, his 





* The engagements for the season of 1793 or 1794, without the figurantes, have 
been computed at 8550/. The sums which have been lost by the Opera-house are 


large almost beyond credibility. 
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pupils—Didelot and Des Hayes, with many others, gave ballets, but they 
rarely, if at all, ascended beyond the level of the divertissement. ‘They 
degenerated to such things as “ Little Peggy’s love,”’ and the train of 
mythological dances which have since been accepted for the heroic pan- 
tomime, and now occupies the stage almost to its entire exclusion. 

Thus the reign of these noble specimens of poetry and imagination 
was of short duration. They had waned even before the death of 
Noverre, who lived long enough to perceive and to denounce the coming 
change; nor can we conclude our slight sketch by a more just explica- 
tion, than that in which he has closed one section of his work. He says, 
** 1 have avoided, as much as possible, all criticism; yet not wishing to 
give a senseless panegyric on the absurdities adopted by fashion and 
false taste, I may be allowed to set myself against all those abuses 
which are intruding upon dancing, to the destruction of all its graces ; 
banishing the rules of proportion and fine taste, and replacing everything 
that can lend a charm to the art, by an ennuyant monotony of bad 
attitudes, disproportioned times, and unnatural pauses. When I can 
be persuaded that the Graces and the Nymphs ought to dance like 
Bacchanals, the Sports and the Smiles to move like Fauns and Sylvans— 
when they can prove to me that angles, whether right, salient, or acute, 
can make the beauty of the imitative arts—-when painters, whose opinion 
and talents I respect, shall demonstrate to me that they must renounce 
the curved lines and wise proportions that nature has traced for them 
when they can convince me that, in the imitative arts, all ought to be 
stiff and formal—that it is a beautiful sight to see sixty arms well raised 
above their heads, and thirty right legs, carried by a spontaneous move- 
ment toa level with the shoulders, I will be silent. . . . . I have 
already said, and I here repeat, that there exists an intimate analogy 
between painting and dancing; plan, distribution, grouping, repose, 
gesture, attitude, expression, correct design, right proportions, his- 
torical and fabulous subjects, all these belong equally to painting and 


dancing. . . . . It belongs, then, to my coadjutor Gardel to keep off 


these abuses, and to declare open war against all the novelties born of 
caprice and folly. Being the absolute head of the most brilliant portion 
of the Opera, he ought to oppose himself with firmness all the innova- 
tions introduced by stupidity and ignorance. If the Colifichets and the 
Guinguins are the children of folly and caprice, the Graces are the 
daughters of taste and decency; it belongs then to M. Gardel to pro- 
scribe all that can impoverish and lower his noble compositions. He 
cannot forget that the principles of the fine arts are immutable, and that 
they are not the slaves of fashion, and the ephemeral fancies of caprice. 
Having only Nature to imitate and adorn, we ought to remain faithful to 
this our common mother. Woe to those ungrateful children who forsake 
her! What do they produce? Frightful caricatures, puppets, exag- 
gerated and monstrous works, insipid and disgusting productions, rejected 
by an enlightened public, and the shame and contempt of those who 
gave them birth.” 
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THE ROMAUNT OF MARGRET. 


T plant a tree, whose leaf 
The cypress leaf will suit, 
But when its shade is o'er you laid, 
Turn ye, and pluck the fruit. 
Now reach my minstrel harp, 
Which hangeth on the wall, 
And hearken loving hearts and bold, 
Toa wild madrigal. 
Margret, Margret! 


Sitteth the fair ladye 
Close to the river side, 
Which runneth on with a merry tone, 
Her merry thoughts to guide. 
It runneth thro’ the trees, 
It runneth by the hill— 
Pathless the ladye’s thoughts have found 
A way more pleasant still — 
Margret, Margret! 


The night is in her hair, 
And giveth shade to shade, 
And the pale moonlight on her forehead white, 
Like a spirit’s hand 1s laid. 
Her lips part with a smile 
Instead of speakings done: 
I ween she thinketh of d@ voice, 
Albeit, uttering none. 


Margret, Margret! 


All little birds do sit 
With heads beneath their wings, 
And nature doth seem in a mystic dream, 
Apart from her living things. 
That dream by that ladve, 
1 ween, is unpartook ; 
For she looketh to the high, cold stars 
With a tender human look. 
Margret, Margret ! 


The ladve's shadow lies 
Upon the running river ; 
Tt lieth no less in its quiétness, 
For that which resteth never : 
Most like a trusting heart 
Upon a passing faith — 
Or as, upon the course of life, 
The steadfast doom of death. 
Margret, Margret ! 


The ladve doth not move— 
The ladye doth not dream— 

Yet she seeth her shade no longer laid 
In rest upon the stream. 
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The Romaunt of Margret. 


It shaketh without wind— 
It parteth from the tide— 
It standeth upright in the cleft moonlight— 
It sitteth at her side! 
Margret, Margret! 


Look in its face, ladye, 
And keep thee from thy swound ; 
With a spirit bold thy pulses hold, 
And hear its voice’s sound. 
For so will sound thy voice, 
When thy face is to the wall! 
And so will look thy face, ladye, 
When the maidens work thy pall. 
Margret, Margret! 


“ Am I not like to thee?” 
The voice was calm and low; 
And between each word you might have heard 
The silent grasses grow ! 
“ The like may sway the like," 
By which mysterious law, 
Mine eyes from thine, and my lips from thine, 
The light and breath may draw. 
Margret, Margret ! 


My lips do need thy breath — 
My lips do need thy smile— 
And my pale deep eyne, that light in thine, 
Which met the stars ere while. 
Yet go with light and life, 
If that thou lovest one 
In all the earth, who loveth thee 
More truly than the sun, 
Margret, Margret ! 


Her cheek had waxen white, 
Like cloud, at fall of snow: 
Here like to one, at set of sun, 
It waxed red alsd. 
For love’s name maketh bold, 
As if the loved were near, 
And sighed she the deep, long sigh 
Which cometh after fear. 
Margret, Margret ! 


* Now, sooth, I fear thee not— 
Shall never fear thee now.” 
(And a noble sight, was the sudden light 
Which lit her lifted brow). 
“Can earth be dry of streams, 
Or hearts of love ?""—she said ; 
‘Who doubteth love—knoweth not love— 
Already is he dead!’ 
Margret, Margret! 


“TI have’—and then her lips 
Some word in pause did keep ; 
And gave, the while, a quiet smile, 
As if she smiled in sleep— 
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The Romaunt of Margret. 


‘| have—a brother dear, 
A knight of kmghtly fame— 
And I broidered him a knightly scarf 
With letters of my name ;” 
Margret, Margret. 


“ 1 fed his gay goss-hawk 
I kissed his fierce blood-hound— 
I sate at home when he might come, 
To hear his horn’s far sound. 
Isang him songs of old— 
1 poured him the red wine ; 
And looked he from the cup and said— 
I love thee, sister mine : 


Margret, Margret.” 


Ir trembled on the grass 
With a low shadowy laughter— 


And the sounding river which rolléd ever, 


Stood dumb and stagnant after. 
“Brave kmght thy brother is, 
But better loveth he 
Thy poured wine than thy chantéd song 
And better both, than thee ! 
Margret, Margret ! 


The ladve did not heed 
The river's pause—the while 
Her own thoughts still ran at their will, 
And calm was still her smile— 
** My little sister wears 
The look our mother wore : 
1 smooth her locks with a golden comb, 
1 bless her evermore.” 
Margret, Margret 


“| gave her my first bird, 
When first my voice it knew ; 
1 made her share my posies rare, 
And told her where thev grew. 
1 taught her God's hgh words— 
God's worthy praise, to tell: 
She looked from heaven mto my face, 
And said, * 1 love thee well, 
Margret, Margret!” 


Ir trembled on the gras’ 
With a low shadowy laughter— 


And each glass-eyed bird awoke and stared 


Thro’ the shrivelled tree-leaves after. 
* Fair child thy sister is, 

But better loveth she 
Thy golden comb than posied flowers— 

And better both, than thee! 

Margret, Margret! 

The ladve did not heed 

The withering on the bough : 


Stull calm her smile, albeit the while, 
A little pale her brow. 
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The Romaunt of Margret. 


“TL have a father old, 
The lord of ancient halls ; 
An hundred friends are in the court, 
Yet only me, he calls”"— 
; Margret, Margret. 


An hundred knights are there ; 
Yet read I by his knee— 
And when forth they go to the tourney show, 
I rise not up to see. 
‘Tis a weary book to read— 
My tryst’s at set of sun 
Yet dear and loving neath the stars 
Is his blessing, when I've done, ’ 
Margret, Margret. 


Ir trembled on the grass 
With a low shadowy laughter— 
And moon and star, most bright and far, 
Did shrink and darken, after. 
‘** High lord thy father is, 
And better loveth he 
His ancient halls than hundred friends 
His ancient halls, than thee, 
Margret, Margret!" 


The ladye did not heed 
That the high stars did fail; 
Still calm her smile, albeit the while—— 
Nay! but she is not pale, 
I have a more than friend 
Across the mountains dim ; 
No other's voice is soft to me, 
Unless it nameth Aim.” 
Margret, Margret. 


‘Tho’ louder treads mine heart, 
I know his step again— 
And his far plume aye, unless turned away, 
For tears } blind me then, 
We brake no gold, a sign 
Of stronger faith to be — 
But I wear his last look in my soul ; 
It said ‘I love but thee! 
Margret, Margret! °’ 


It trembled on the grass 
With a low shadowy laughter— 
And the wind did toll, as a passing soul 
Were sped by church-bell, after. 
And shadows, ‘stead of light, 
Fell from the stars above, 
In flakes of darkness on her face 
All bright with trusting love,— 
Margret, Margret ! 


“He loveth none but thee ? 

That love is ended too :— 
The black crow’s bill doth dabble still 
I’ the mouth that vowed thee true. 
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The Romaunt of Margret. 


Will he open his dull eyes, 
When tears fall on his brow ? 
Behold ! the death-worm, to his heart, 
Is a nearer thing than thou, 
Margret, Margret !" 


Her face was on the ground, — 
None saw the agonv: 

But the men at sea, did that night agree 
They heard a drowning cry. 

And when the morning brake, 
Fast rolled the river's tide— 

With the green trees waving overhead, 
And a white corse lain beside ! 

Margret, Margret! 


A knight's blood-hound, and he, 
The funeral watch did keep— 
And he turnéd round, to stroke the hound, 
Which howled to see him weep. 
A fair child kissed the dead, 
And started from its cold,— 
And alone, vet proudly, in his hall, 
Did stand a baron old! 
Margret, Margret! 


Hang up mine harp again, 
I have no voice for song : 

Not song, but wail —and mourners pale, 
Not bards, to /ore belong. 

Oh! falling human love, 
Oh ! light, by darkness known ! 

Oh! false, the while thou treadest earth, 
Oh ! deaf, beneath the stone ! 

Margret, Margret ! 


No friends! no name but Hrs, 
Whose name, as Lore appears,— 
Look up to heaven, as God's forgiven, 
And see it not for tears! 
Yet see with spirit-sight 
Th eternal Friend, undim 
Who died for love, a joins above 
All tnends who love in Him. 
And, with his pierced hands, may Te 
The guardian of your clasp'd ones be! 
Which prayer doth end my lay of thee, 
Margret, Margret ! 


E. B. B. 
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STEEPLE HUNTING, 
Cuaptrer I, 

Oxe of those manias which from time to time run riot with “ John 
Bull,” and divert that worthy grumbler from the contemplation of his 
grievances, has recently attacked him, somewhat severely, in the guise 
of a stee ple -chase. V ainly did the farmer swear, as he saw his freshly- 
ploughed fields torn up in all directions by a horde of the most reckless 
intruders ;—idly did the grazier mourn over dismembered gates, scat- 
tered sheep, and shattered fences ;—unheeded did the “ little tenants ”’ 
implore, and the “large tenants” threaten ;—the band of horsemen 
swept onward, and de fied opposition, In some instances, the results 
have been sufliciently disastrous. One fat rector was rode over, and 
carried home lifeless on a shutter. Another elderly gentleman, who 
came on the field as a spec tator, was elbowed into a dee ) lite h, where 
he lay for an hour, and during that period had the pleasure of se cing 
his five sons take their flying le ‘aps over him. A maiden “ gentlewoman, 
of considerable experience,” who was tempted by the occasion to make 
her appearance at the Melton Mowbray steeple- -chase, was driven, by 
the rush of riders, into a quickset hedge, whence, after forty minutes’ 
strugule, she emerged with one shoe and three parts of a stocking, the 
crown and one string of her bonnet, the front breadth of her gown, and 
the tip of her boa,—a melancholy and most instructive example of the 
pursuit of amusement under ditliculties !’? She declared, with the most 
earnest and touching sincerity, as she regained the turf, that she was 

* pricked to the quick by her misfortunes.’ Alas! where was the ardour 
of Captain Prinsep where the well-known gallantry of Colonel Peel 
that it did not bring them to the relief of a damsel so uneasily circum- 
stanced ? 

But the practice is far more general than is at first supposed. There 
is a class of grave-looking gentlemen who go steeple-hunting all their 
days. Their uniform, as to coat and vest, is black ; and their continua- 
tions invisible green or Oxford grey. They muster strong on field-days ; 
and the ardour with which they lie on the scent is at once edifying and 
exemplary. Bishop Pp... was indisputably a steeple-hunter when 
he wrote, first agarnst, and then for, the Papists. The late Dr. G 
was a steeple-hunter of no common nerve when he handed over to the 
celebrated Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke two halves of two 500/. notes, to 
secure her influence in procuring him a vacant mitre. The learned 
minor canon who wrote, a year or two since, a ponderous quarto, en- 
titled “ Bishops the Bulwarks of the English Church,” was clearly a 
steeple-hunter ; and the renowned Mr. Gathercole, beneath whose lash 
the Discenters. rebel, and in the thunder of whose anathemas learned 
prelates* exult, belongs, incontrovertibly, to the same section of the 
sporting community. 

Best of readers! J have also, in my time, been a steeple-hunter ! 
With what success, you must jud 

For fourteen years of my life a belonged to the class now commonly 
known by the name of meritorious curates,—that is to say, I had the 
sule charge of a parish of seven hundred souls, in which I had to main- 
tain my position in society, dress like a gentleman, and relieve those 
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* See the Bishop of London's last Charge. 
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whom all spurned but myself, upon the wages of a journeyman cabinet- 
maker. About eighteen months previous to the expiration of this period, 
owing to the death of two succeeding maie heirs under age, the advow- 
son of the hving ow which | was curate, the estate which surrounded it, 
and the noble woods which embosomed it, fell into the hands of an indi- 
vidual who, on his entering hfe, had as much chance of being opulent 
as | have of becoming an archdeacon. To the way in which he graced 
his honours no words save his own can do justice. On his sueecedimg to 
the estate, he found the parish engaged in the laborious and stly enter- 
prise of enlarging, or rather rebuilding, the church, which for years had 
been a “church im danger.’? A pew was furthwith demanded, of suffi- 
cent size to accommodate himse lf and hn § family. ae is req est was at 
once attended to, and the matter considered arranged. A few weeks 
atier, he called upon me in a perfect ferment, the perspiration standing 
on his brow, his eves rolling, and eVErV MIS’ te im his face quivering. 
Good heavens, my dear Sir! what sum do you think the ; arish ehureh- 
warden has charged me for my pew? [ never heard of such extortion ! 
Five pounds, as Um a living man!’ 

* Well, Sir, that does not appear to me unreasonable.” 

* Not unreasonable! Are you aware of what you’re saying? Not 
unreasonab'e!”’ 

* No; not ‘fe a pew capable of holding ten persons, near the read- 
ing-desk, and in the most preferable part of the church.” 

“ What has that to do with it? [tell ye its an extortionate Cemand. 
I’ve measured the whole pew three umes over, and there isn't forly 
s hillings’-worth of timber in atl? 

‘Lhe pew arranged, the next affair was the erection of a monument to 
his father, who had been gathercd to his people upwards of half a century 
betore. ‘The “Squire furnished both design and iuseription, The former 
consisted of a very corpulent female figure weeping into a little tiny urn, 
which it was quite evident, from the s/ze of her tears, she woul | ve ry 
speedily fill. ‘This was intended to represent Virtue inconsolable jor 
the loss of Mr. Morehouse, sen.!) An immense cherub at each corner 
blew a trumpet with all its might, out of which proceeded the words 
* Faith, Hope, Meekness, Charity.”? The verbiage was to this efleet :-- 

“To Mr. Martutas Morinouse, 
The best of Fathers and most upright of Underwriters, 
This Monumental Tablet 

is erected 

by 
His reverential and ever-afflicted Son, 
Micuart Morenouste, Esa., 
of 
The Grange, 

hard by.” 

On this monument the Squire used to fix his eyes during service with 
an expression of the most cordial complacency. His form seemed to 
dilate with satisfaction as he gazed on the little urn and the large lady. 
He prided himself on his Church of England principles, and his pune- 
tual performance of his Subbath duties,— and as he stood upright in his 
pew, and repeated the Behef im tones which the poor wheezy clerk tried 
in vain to drown, with his eyes shut, see-sawing himself upon his toes 
backwards and forwards, and closing cach period with a solemn shake 
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of his head,—-he was, as a whole, such an exhibition as is not often seen 
within the walls of a country church, 

But the Squire, though del icient in taste, was not deficient in tongue ; 
he abounded in eivil speeches. We never met that he did not assure 
me of lis zeal for my welfare, and of Ins wish to serve me; and so 
hearty and so repeate il were his declarations of good-will, that I was fool 
enough to believe them sincere. 

Matters stood thus when my reetor died ; and knowing the ’Squire 
had no son, brother, nephew, or cousin to ‘whom a benefice of 1602. 
could be acceptable, Tver ianed one morning, after he had been more 
than commonly )) rofuse im his prote ssions, to put them to the test. In 
a scntence, | asked him for the vacant living. lle shook mec cordially 
Ib the har id, called up one of his bk: indest siniles, ani began— 

** My dear frend, [| could not think of proposing anything so paltry 
to your acceptance. Wath your gr: as} of mtellect and moral worth — 
dou’t allude to it-—it is quite bene ath you— quite unworthy of you.’ 

“* My —_— ations are very humble,’? was my reply; “ allow me, 


 « 


therefore, to judg e whether—— 

* No, no! don’t talk of it.’ 

“T see many abler and better men worse off than myself; and the 
living, though small, would satis fy vad 

‘© | cannot hear of it. My re ‘ourd for you is such that———quite im- 
possible—quite impossible.” 

“T understand you, Sir, and construe this last sentence into a 
refusal,’”? 

* Not exactly that ; but-—but—the living is gone! My butler asked 
and got it for some friend of his own. I believe the rascal has sold it; 
but that’s no affair of mine. Not a single shilling will find its way into 
my pocket. No, no! Wou’dn’t wound my conscience for all the gold 
of Ophir. But the bishop will provide for you. A man of your deserts 
ancl | mie sCTVvices cannot be ove rlooke dl, Y ou woul | be buried alive in 
this hamlet. No, no! Aspire to something better.” 

This was a comple te check: my run for the season was ended, I did 
hot attempt another siceple-lhunt for some years; in fact, I almost came 
to a resolution to forswear the sport altoge ther, and only swerved from 
my determination under the followimg circumstances, 





Steeple Hunting. 


Cuaprer II, 


Upon the curacy to which I removed after the rebuff recorded in the 
last Chapter, | remained some years. My sporting days—as far, at 
least, as steeple-hunting was concerned—were past and over. Old men 
died, and young men succeeded them; but I instituted no inquiry— 
e ferred no application—and pe severed in the quiet discharge of my 

laily duties. Yet as age silvered my brow, and my family grew up 
soi me, and the many eares and anxieties incident to their establish- 
ment in life pressed sorely upon me —with all my acquiescence in the 
mi ory “ whatever is, is right,” and all my trust in the awards of an 
inflexibly re and unalterably wise Providence, a feeling of melancholy 
foreboding for the future would oce asionally come across me, This was 
insensibly deepened by the spectacle dai ily presented to me. My next 
neighbour was a clergyman residing on a large living. He had health— 


he had wealth—he had a small (and what is invaluable to a pastor,) a 
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peaceful and contented body of parishione rs—good society within his 
reach, and a parsonage whic h, for its external advantages and internal 
embellishments, was a fairy palace— and he was wrete hed! 

As I listened to his interminable complaints, a murmur— why should 
T not confess it ?—would not untreque ‘utly struggle for utterance. “ Here 
isa man with all the clements of happiness within his reac h —gitted 
with every capacity for enjoyment, insensible to the many blessings of 
his lot, while | peace, busy Tempter, peace !” 

But to his ailment. He was haunted by a perpetual fear of death. 
None of his family had survived their fortieth year; he was fast ap- 
proaching that period, and looked upon himself as a doomed man. 
Whenever this fecling came over him he was powerless. 1 have often 
been called to his assistance when the bells for his chureh-service were 
ringing —when a corpse was on its way to his burial-ground for inter- 
ment—when a couple have been standing at the altar impatie ntily wait- 
ing his arrival: no argument, no raillery could rouse him. His house- 
keeper recommended Dr. Je nhs m and Leamington Spa; [ presembed 
abstinence and exercise. He talked of Abernethy and blue pill; I 
said, “ Drink less wine, and lay down your carriage !’ 

Neither alternative was adopted. He sent for the village doctor, who 
for some weeks dosed him ad (ihitum.  Debilitated by drugs and fnght, 
the rector sunk so rapidly that his country attendant became alarmed, 
and wished for another opinion. A physici ian was called in: the sight 
of this grave-looking personage at his bed-side so thoroughiy convineed 
the patient his hours were numbered, that lis nervous excitement 
became so violent, and his symptoms so aggravated, that Dr. W. deemed 
“the case a very peculiar one,” and begged for a consultation. <A 


second physic Ian Was sumone “«l * They mav mufile the bells as soon 
as they hke for m: ister” s tuneral pe: an said the clerk when this fact was 
made known to him. “ What man on e’rth was ever known to hold it 
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Amen was nght! within a fortnight after the arrival of the consulting 
physician, Mr. Edmonstone was quietly sleeping beneath the turf of his 
own churchyard ! 

Cuarter IIT. 

Who was to be his successor? The living was large, and the ques- 
tion was fiercely debated ; and while each village quidnunc pretended 
to be wiser than his brot hee gossip, and not one of the fraternity could 
ossess any accurate information on the point, I went on quietly taking 
the duty. The question of patronage was in this instance interesting ; 
it was vested in three maiden ladies of eccentric views and vagabond 
habits. They were rarely unanimous on any subject; and on the last 
vacancy were so long in making up the ir minds on the merits of “ a mere 


moral preacher,’ whom the elder Miss Hebblethwaite patronized—of 


* 


a true Gospel trumpet,” whom the youngest sister admired—and of 
“a man of moderate views,” whom the second sister preferred, but who 
was scouted by the other two as “ that worst of characters, a Borderer,”’ 

that the six months allowed them for presentation expired. ‘The living 
lapsed to the bishop, and his lordship very quietly instituted a near rela- 
tive of his own; many therefore, and various, were the speculations 
which the present vacancy occasioned. The sisters were cursed with a 
hatred of repose—they lived only in locomotion; “ Onward” was the 
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motto of their lives. The grave, as a place of rest, must have been 
inconceivably odious to them ; aud Mrs. Hemans’ be autifal thoughts on 
“The Calm of Life,”’ utte rly unintelligible. For months their move- 
ments were nuktnewe even to their lawyer and agent. Now they were 
at Boulogne—now at Buxton—now at Versailles—and soon afterwards 
at Bowness. ‘Their steward was only apprized of their existence by 
their applications to him for money, which he was always ordered to 
remit “ by return of post.’ The last time they were heard of was 
at Milan; and if their next letters had been dated from Aleppo, it 
would have caused no feeling of surprise among the circle of their 
dependents. 
Cuarier LY, 

Meanwhile, week after week rolled away without bringing any tidings 
of the new rector. ‘Three months had expired ; still we were without 
the slightest intimation of the Miss Hebblethwaite’s intentions. The 
fourth month had nearly closed, when two young gentlemen came down 
and made surprisingly-minute imquiries about the te mporalities of the 
benefice. One was said to be the diocesan’s grandson, and the other 
the Miss Hebblethwaite’s heir-at-law ; but, to the infinite mortification 
of Mrs. Dalby, the leading gossip of the village , hothing positive could 
be elicited respecting either. The fifth month wore away, and both the 
lawyer and the steward became uneasy in right earnest. 

“ Tlow mortifving,” said the first, “ that this noble living should 
again fall into the hands of the Bishop! and yet I see no means of 
preventing it. Were I not sure they would view it as an unpardonable 
offence, and discard me for ever from their confidence, | would adver- 
tise the ladies in all the public papers, as the only means of discovering 
their domicile.”’ 

The lamentations of the steward were in a different strain, but quite 
as characteristic. 

A very pretty piece of business, upon my word! This comes of 
women being entrusted with landed property! ‘This comes of going to 
foreign parts—frenchifying and frog-cating—instead of re siding at your 
own hall, among your own tens naayy A thousand a- -year to go to some 
one of Bishop Tomline’s offsets! O Lord! O Lord! [t’s well the old 
squire’s dead and gone! He that was always so precise and business- 
like in all he said and did—it’s enough to make him turn in his coffin! 
It’s well, indeed, if | don’t go crazed myself! And God only knows 
whom the Bishop may choose to send us; some young chap, perhaps, 
who will be for raising the tithe, and changing the tenants, and worry- 
ing the ladies out of their wits whe ‘n they return—that is to say, if the "Vy 
ever do return; or can have the face to return after playing upa second 
time a vagary of this sort. But what rational act did you ever hear 
devised by the joint-stock brains of three maiden Jaidies ?”’ 

The sixth month began and was within five days of its close, when 
the steward burst into my little study at an early hour one morning with 
an old, dirty, crumpled newspaper in his hand—* They're found— 
they're found—be stirring, my dear Sir, be stirring—the Miss Hebble- 
thwaites are in England—are at C heltenham! Look here!’’ and 
unfolding a greasy and well-thumbed number of the “ Bath Chronicle,’’ 
he pointed with his fat finger to a paragraph, headed ‘ Arrivars. The 
Miss Hebblethwaites, at Montpellier ees from the Continent.’ 
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Lose not an hour ; - sce them at once, and secure the living for vourself ; 
here’s a letter of introduction from Lawyer Barkbite; here’s another 
from me; here’s money, and a chaise at the door, ‘Take th paper 
with ve ; fee the bovs well, and theyll drive like mad. Follow up the 
scent; push forward, and you'll save the living from the old cormorant 
at Farnham.” 

While my wife and children were crowding around, one dressing me, 
another feeding me, a third packing my valise, and all domme their 


utmost to expedite my departure, the lawyer arrived. Wath a greater 


appearance of imterest than | had eves een him evince on HN former 
occasion, he put a packet ito my hand, and said, “ This \ il} save time 
amd obviate all needless delat You will find here the presentation 
drawn out in form upon a prope mp, and requiring oily dates and 
signatures Now,.”’ continued he, drawing me aside, and dropping his 


} is ¢} } , 
voice to a Whisper, these are eccentric Womebly alia have never vet 


acted in any one single imstance like the rest of the world. One never 
knows what may be the rulme whim of the moment; th \ have an 
insurmountable aversion to business, and it is net at all umpossibie that 
they may deny their right of patronage —or atiect to disbeheve the fact 
of Edmonstone’s death—or require further evidence on the poit—or 


perpetrate some folly or other. i « rider to get rid ot the trouble of pre- 


senting, Don’t therefore be d traged at the first refusal; press them 
hard : go over the ero | agai and agam. The proverb, thourh 
mustVv, os true, ** Faint heart’ —yon know the sequel ? Above all—” 

“* Be off, d the steward 1 impatie utly, “Sand prosper. You'll break 


} 
; 


my heart os es as he sp e the tears actu: lly made th iv appearance 
on his rough, bonest face, ** if vou don’t sueceed. But you must sueceed, 
and you sfead/ su d, wud TL shail see you, Ma’am,”’ said he, turning to 
mv wife, “inthe rectoryv-house vet: and now break cover!’ And aetu- 
ally pushing me into the chaise, he shut the docr with an air of the 
most ruthless determination, gave the word to the drivers, and sent me 


for the second time im my lite—Sreerie Huntine! 


Carrer V. 


] Tea hed ( he It nivar late On) (| eC CVE Wan a f the SCC) 1] cls ay. Those 
were the times of ignorance! There was no * Age,’ no ** Crit rion,” no 
** Quicksilver” to hurry his Majesty’s Leges to cy stage whenee ** no 
traveller returns.”” Aun Nelson wasin her teens; and Jem Stevenson in 
his cradle. Steam and railroads were unknown,—and the most empe- 
tient mortals were con pellod to putup wi tha om semi it under six 
miles an hour Anxious and agitate | Sto li e Monty wlher Llouse 


‘| 
at nine the following morning: no ladies the. name of te bblethwante 


were to be found there, a) 4 the dav was h lf spent, when, by dint of 
bribery, | was able to ascertain that the fair ones | was m search of had 
quitted Cheltenham the week pr viously f for Bath. 


For Bath, in a perfect tever of anxiety, I took the first coach ; 
and at every milestone which we pas sed did 1 congratulate mvself that I 
was so much neerer my destination; when midway between Bath and 


Gloucester | heard a shrick from a female passenger—a eri sh ensucd— 
a shock, and glass flew about m all directions. The coach was over- 
turned! My “escape,”’ I was given to understand, was “ wonderful, 
under all the circumstances !”? That is to say, I left the coach with 
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gash across my lip, another across my brow, and half-a-dozen severe 
bruises: nor did the evil end here. From the delay and confusion, 
crimination and recrimination peculiar to such incidents, we did not reach 
Bath till midmght. Another of the very few days T had to spare had 
lapsed irretrie vably and uselessly! 

I rose early the next morning, aching in every limb, and afier a long 
and weary round of inquiries discovered the house which contained the 
objects of my search. Trang at the door and sent up my card; a starched 
and most forbidding ‘looking Abigail chilled my very soul with a reply 

“The Miss Hebblethwaites see no stranger. It is contrary to their 
rule is 

“ But,” said T, slipping a guinea into the severe-looking lady's palm, 
which closed on it without a muscle of her face moving,— [Tam only 
in name a stranver ; I come from that part of the country where the 
Miss Hebblethwaites’ property is situated, and my errand is of import- 
ance to them as well as myse Wt”? 

**T will see what can be done,” said the frowning duenna, ‘ Mean- 
While, L cannot admit you into the house; you must wait without.” 

In about twenty minutes she returned. ‘* Does your errand relate to 
any matter of business ?”’ 

“Tt docs.” 

“1s it of pressing importance ? 

a 

* Does it affect only one, or all the ladies ?”’ 

* One and all.” 

“They will see you then in an hour from this time.” And without 
waiting for one word of dissent or acquiescence, the door was slammed 
in my face. 

I was punctual to a second in my appointment; and should have been 
rather before it, but for a score of men who worried me with questions, 
and were in search of a poor lunatic who had just escaped from a neigh- 
houring asylum. The same austere-looking damsel answered my sum- 
mons, and preceded me into a large comfortiess-looking room. In a few 
RE onde steps were heard along the passage ; the door opened, and the 
Miss Hebblethwaites made thei ‘ir appearance. They advanced with con- 
siderable caution, and sat themselves down in a row; the eldest sister, 
who came first, had a tendency to obesity, and was evide ‘ntly not averse to 
good eating. The second advanced, in a dress so singularly and studiously 
plain, that it was clear she saw sin ina gay riband, and depravity in the 
trimmings of a cap ;—she was the devotee. The youngest was attired 
with that attention to fashion which proved she by no means thought 
her day over, and had not made up her mind to celbacy ;—this was the 
belle. ‘They each dropped a formal curtsey ; then, pointing to a chair, 
the eldest sister  beeved I would explain my business, 

*“T have ventured to call on you.”’ I began, in somewhat tremulous tones, 

“with reference to the vacant living of Fallowfield; but this letter will 
best explain my errand,—” and I pulled out the lawyer’ 8 missive, and 
tendered it to the elder lady’s acceptance. She took it with an air of 
reserve, turned it over and over, and was evidently by no means anxious 
to become acquainted with its contents. 

** Who is the writer ?”’ she at length demanded. 

“ Your man of business, Mr Barkbite.”’ 
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** Never heard of such a person,” said the gourmande, firmly. 

“ Never in my days,”’ said the devotee with a solemn air, and crossing 
her hands demurely over her lavender silk dress. 

“ Never! never!” echoed the flirt, in a sharp brisk tone. 

“ This is strange, | continued; “ lout here is another letter, the hand- 
writing of which you will immediately recognize,—that of Mr. Hea- 
visides.”’ 

* And who is he ?”’ cried the stout lady. 

““Who is he! No other than your steward.” 

**Oh dear, how dreadful!’ said the elder female, more to her sisters 
than to me; and the three began to converse in a low ominous whisper. 

Feeling no time was to be lost, | recommenced my suit by saying — 
« | arrived in Bath only last night, having sought you, in vain, at Chel- 
tenham ; we were only aware of your having returned from the Conti- 
nent,” 

“ The Continent ?’ said the belle, opening her eyes wide, in uncon- 
trollable amazement,—‘*t We never were out of England i in our lives! ”’ 

Well might Mr. Barkbite call you eccentric, I thought ; but, however, 
my point is tomake you sign, and that point, coule qu’il coute, [ must 
carry. 

“T assure you that Mr. Edmonstone is dead. Here is the certificate 
of his burial; there is very little time for deliberation, the living is on 
the very point of lapsing to the bishop; and, as curate a 

“Poor creature !’’ said the gourmande, compassionately ; ‘ he fancies 
himself aclergyman.” And as she uttered this aside, she fixed her 
eyes on me with the most sceptical expression. Heat and dust, and 
anxiety, and want of sleep—to say nothing of my gashes and bruises— 
rendered my appearance unc lerical enough, to be sure. 

“ What do you wish me to do?” said the fat lady, at length, with a 
perplexed air. 

“Sign, sign,’’ said I, producing the presentation, and tendering a 
pen. 

“Do nothing of the kind,” interrupted the devotee, very warmly. 
* You don’t know who he is ; remember the wickedness of the world, 
and the wiles of Satan. You may be signing away your maintenance.’ 

‘* Good man!” said the flirt, coming up to the rescue of her elder 
sister, “ we have no living. We never had; were one ours you should 
have it at once. Will that satisfy you?’ 

“To satisfy me,” said I, still tendering the pen and presentation, 
“you must sign.’ 

Again they whispered among themselves ; and secing the fat lady 
feeling for her feet, and being convinced they contemplated making a 
move, prior to attempting their escape, | got between them and the dvor, 
and uttered—* IT merely want your signature. 1 shall just have time to 
get to Farnham ; be considerate, be generous ; think of my large family, 
long services, and narrow means. By one act of yours you can change 
the latter into independence, into affluence. 1 entreat—I implore you to 
sign!” 

“ Let me look at the paper, said the elder lady, somewhat softened. 

“You shan’t touch it,” said the devotee, interposing. “ Would you 
reduce us all to the state of a common pauper ?” 

“It cannot have that effect,—you have no relation who can hold the 
living; no nephew, no brother.” 
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“ No brother !” cried the flirt, in amaze. ‘‘ What's the man talking 
about! We had five alive and well this morning! My worthy man,”’ 
continued she, dropping her voice, and speaking in a soft, coaxing, 
wheedling tone, ‘‘ you are labouring under some gross and grievous 
error—indeed you are! Believe me, you are under the influence of some 
unaccountable mistake.” 

“Rather, of some awful, fearful, dreadful delusion !’”? growled the 
devotee, sternly. 

“Only sign!” cried I, sticking to my purpose, “I ask no more, Oh! 
if you only knew the house of doubt, of suspense, of misery, from which 
I have just made my escape ! ” 

“Ah! sister,” screamed the flirt, “ you’re right. I see it now; what 
will become of us? Help! Help! A madman! Murder! Help! Help! 
Help!” 

The trio here screamed in concert ; the door flew open; and before 
I had the power of giving any explanation, | was apprehended as the 
gentleman who had just made his escape from Dr. Drinkwater’s esta- 
blishment. 

Hours elapsed before I could establish my own identity, or obtain 
permission to depart. When that was given, freedom was comparatively 
immaterial. Whether the ladies were the real or false Miss Hebble- 
thwaites—whether their conduct was the result of eccentricity or fright, 
availed but little. The time allowed for presentation had expired. 
The living was no longer within their control. It had lapsed, beyond 
remedy, to the Bishop. 

Cuarter VI. 


And in the interim, what turn had affairs taken at Fallowfield ?>—A 
very droll one. About two o’clock in the day succeeding my departure, 
the Miss Hebblethwaites returned to the Hall from Nice, where they 
had been residing for the last six months! They brought with them 
a young man of very fashionable exterior, with a fine commanding 
figure; and, as far as his carefully cultivated whiskers would allow one 
to judge, of handsome features. Him the eldest sister at once an- 
nounced as the Rector of Fallowfield—and ner uvuspanp! She was 
fifty-three, and he was barely twenty-five ; but of course it was a match of 
pure affection! No baser motive could possibly have influenced it. 
Disinterestedness was apparent throughout. Her gouty legs and pon- 
derous frame had, no doubt, enchained her young husband’s affections ; 
and he had wheeled her to the altar in utter ignorance of the fact that 
she had a vacant living of one thousand a year, at that moment at her 
disposal. She spoke—for these old women, when they marry young 
boys, are surprisingly eloquent—loudly and largely as to his many esti- 
mable qualities; declared that he was “a most digtevidelil and 
simple-hearted being ;” that *‘ none but those who knew him intimately 
were aware of his worth;” that “in devotion to his duties he was 
another Henry Martyn; and in all respects A MosT DETERMINED CHA- 
RACTER.”” 

This last assertion nobody was inclined to question, seeing he had 
married a woman nearly old enough to be his grandmother ! 

He preached, and read himself in, on the following Sunday. His 
delighted bride averred that “ he had the vigour of Channing, and the 
imagery of Chalmers ;” and all the parish admitted him to be a nfost 
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promising young man! Whether the promise will ever bear fruit is 
still to be decided; for this was his first and last ministerial effort in 
Fallowfield Chure h On the Tuesd: ay following, the quartet ordered 
their travelling carriage, and again resumed their wanderings: on 
which, for anything that is known to the contrary, they are still engaged. 


Charrer VII. 


Again a change was necessary, and IT became curate to the honour- 
able and reverend Mr. H., the brother of Lord FF. He was a beautiful 
instance of a dignified yet active clergyman, around whose declining 


vears were gathered the affections of the good, and the respect even of 


the vicious; and who was silently, yet ine essantly, carrying on his pre- 
paration for the solemnities of another scene. His aristocratic fee ‘lines, 
which were adventitious to his birth and position, were curiously tem- 
pered by tis innate benevolence and kindness of disposition, No 
change—no deviation—no departure from the established order of pa- 
rochial duty, as he had laid it down, was permitted, Without previously 
receiving his approval and personal sanction. He exacted trom his 
colleague that deterence which he thought their relative position entitled 
the one to receive, and called upon the other to give; and which no 
stipendiary of sense and reflection will ever withhold. And while this 
rule of discipline he never relaxed, he was still the kindest and most 
considerate of incumbents. A gentleman himself, he was most cautious 
of wounding in the slightest manner the feelings of another; and what- 
ever arrangement could ney” e to your comfort or enjoyine nt, Was sure 
to be espied out and ordered by him long, long before it had occurred 
to yourself, 

His health, which was impaired when our connexion first commenced, 
gradually gave way beneath the inroads of old age; and after three 


years of harmony and comfort, I could no longer disguise from myself 


the prospect of my becoming again a wanderer. 

“Come to me,” said he, “ every other day and read tome. Every 
day I should like to see you; but every other day 1 cannot do without 
you.” 

I felt a delicacy in obeying his repeated summons; for I feared my 
attentions might be misconstrued ; and the past had taught me a bitter 
lesson. The ** ruling passion strong even in death :’’—he evidently ex- 
pected, and even waited for some application on my part. 

Are you aware that my brother, Lord F , is the patron of this 
living?”’ said he one morning, when he appeare od more then usually 
conscious of his progress towards dissolution. “ I am,’’ was my reply, 
and took my leave. The Baron came to see him that evening; and so 
great was the affection subsisting between the brothers, that I was again 
and again assured by those about him that any request from the dying 
clergyman the peer would hold sacred ; and that I had but to name 
my wish of succeeding to the living, in order to obtain it. But no! m 
last STEEPLE CuAsr was fresh in my recollection ; and I resolved, * thro’ 
weal, thro’ woe,” to abide by the resolution I then formed — never 
again to be a suiter for preferment to any human bein2z 

The invalid rallied unexpectedly on the following morning, and de- 
tained me by his bed-side reading and talking to him for a longer period 
than usual. At length I rose to take my leave. 
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“ Have you any request to make?” said he, in his usual manner—a 
mixture of kindness and reserve. 

* None,” said T, firmly. 

* Your position here will be insecure when [am called away.” 

I am aware of it.”’ 
And the future—haye you made any provision, any arrangement 
respecting it?” 

. "_ None whatever.”’ 

* And your wile and family —what do you propose respecting them # 

“To leave them and the fature to the goodness and merey of God.’ 

[t was thus we parted, and for ever! He died the following morning, 
and was buried amid the tears and lamentations of a bereaved people. 

Weeks rolled away, and the applications to Lord F. for the vacant 
living poure | in from all quarters. Persons whom he had never before 
heard of called upon him; others, from the most distant parts of the 
kingdom wrote to him; visit and letter alike tending to the same poit 
—preferment. His Lordship was a model of polite endurance. He 
received ‘all—answered all—and promised no one. Meanwhile our 
preparations for departure were proceeding; aud in almost every letter 
[ opened, I ex; ected to find the usual polite intimation that my “ services 
were no longer requisite’’—in other words, a nolice to quit. 

Six or eight weeks passed on in this uncomfortable manner, when 
late on one Saturday evening Lord F. surprised me over my sermon. 

“1 have called on you, Mr. ——, to tell you that I have at length 
made up my mind on the subject of the living. I shall give it away 
forthwith. I mention this, because [I conceive your movements to 
depend, in some measure, on mine.” 

* They do, my Lord.” 

‘The gentleman whom I intend to present to Rivermede will not 
require assistance; and [ fear, therefore, that your services here, as 
curate, will unavoidably terminate.” 

‘ This contingency, my Lord, I have expected; and am prepared to 
meet it.’’ 

* You have expected it, you say ? Pray where do you intend to go?” 

* Where God may please to send me.’ 

* And have you no curacy in prospect ! 
ee ~ Seis my Lord.” 

“Then you had hetter remain where you are: and that you may do so 
in comfort, here is the presentation to the living.” ** Now,’ ’ continued 
he, thus kindly giving me time to recover from my surprise, ** | bene- 
fice you not because you are a man of character, ‘and stand well with 
your “paris sh, for in these respects you are only on an equality with some 
three hee re angelic clergyme m—erad ! they merit bishoprics, not rec- 
tories '!—whose prete nsiuns have been submitted to me within the Mst 
six weeks—but I select you because you are no preferment- hunter ; ; and 
because “ge many that might be supposed to have somé claim upon 
my notice, you alone have hi al the delicacy to abstain from all solicitation. 
Every hap ta uess attend ye! and now, voud night.” 

Rivermede Rectory then was mine! And here, most indulgent of 
readers, is your happy and grateful babbler wearing away the brief 
remnant of his days ! 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 


BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 


Tue Avery and convent affairs which I have already given, occurred in 
this cr-derant cradle of liberty and religion, and refuge of the oppressed 
when England was ill governed ; now the more developed scene of univer- 
sal cre suppositious equality, and domineering prejudices :—their trials 
must serve to show the feebleness of justice and the impunity of crime. 

But here is in solitary history in which retribution was not altogether asleep, 
only dozing. The culprits had a narrow ex scape of being tried; but con- 
sidering the miserable uncertainty of juries, witnesses, and everything ap- 
pertaining to the administration of justice in this country, I believe the poor 
sufferer’s friends were right to compound the matter. This statement, which 
I take verbatim from the Albany “Evening Journal,’ Apml, 18309, is as 
follows :— 


* The Orville Outrage.—We saw a few days since a letter in the ‘ Courier 
and Inquirer,’ giving the details of an outrage committed upon a female, in 
the village of Orville, Onondaga county, so horrible in its character and so 
re volting in its details, that we could not—zcou/d not—believe there were 
monsters in human shape capable of such unparalleled cruelty. 

“Meeting with a friend yesterday, from Syracuse, we inquired into the 
history of this outrage, and found the facts as set forth in the ‘Courier and 
Inquirer’ literally true, and substantially as follows : 

“The wife of —— Tyler, who was sent, about a year since, to the state 
prison, was left residing at Orville. It was rumoured, during the fall, that 
an improper intimacy existed between this woman and a Mr. Young, and 
although no evidence of it existed, and none of the decencies of life were 
known to be violated, a village excitement was raised against her; the 
embers were finally fanned into a blaze, and having possessed themselves of 
a bucket of tar and a bag of feathers, eight men proceeded in a sleigh, at 
twelve o'clock at night, to the house of the offender, where they confidently 
expected to surprise her in bed with her paramour, Breaking into the house, 
they found the woman in bed with her children: after searching in vain for 
Young, they seized the woman, dragged her with nothing on but her night- 
clothes into the street, put a gag into her mouth, threw a blanket over her 
shoulders, put her into the sleigh, and drove off, leaving three little children 
alone, without a fire or a light, shrieking with terror! 

“The monsters drove off about three quarters of a mile, took her intoa 
field, tore off her night-clothes, and with the instruments of torture prepared 
for the purpose, these eight unfeeling wretches perpetrated upon a defence- 
less and unfortunate female an outrage of the most horrible character. 

* After literally enveloping the miserable woman in tar, they rolled her in 
the blanket, took her to an unoccupied and unfrequented barn, where they 
left her entirely helpless and still gagged to mre with cold, unless found, 
as she was, by accident. 

* The cries of the children in the morning attracted the attention of the 
neighbours, and, upon learning what had occurred a search was made for 
the woman ; nothing, however, was discovered till nearly dark, when a quan- 
tity of tar and feathers were found on the snow in a field where the outrage 
was committed. From this spot the villains were traced to the barn, where 
George Grinnell found the poor creature alive, but speechless and senseless ! 
She was taken home and a physician sent for, who discovered that her jaw 
had been dislocated ; several benevolent ladies kindly assisted in relieving 
the suffering woman from her dreadful condition, and, after several weeks 
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her health was restored. A strong feeling of indignation ran rapidly through 
the community ;—the monsters were soon identified, and prosecutions com- 
menced: the causes were to have been tried during the present month, but 
were settled a short time since by the payment of 1400 dollars from the de- 
fendants to the victim of their barbarities.” 

In every part of the Union there are persons who feel and express them- 
selves indignantly at such acts to each other; but they do not—dare not— 
exclaim against the tyranny of a mob: and they know it wouid be fruitless, 
for they are the minority, both in morals and polities. 

However, it is gratifying to know that there is a spot where Lynch lawyers 
are compelled to pay for their pranks,—where amateur executioners do not 
altogether represent the sovereign people,—where there is almost as much 
chance of justice as amongst the Tipperary boys; or perhaps even under 
the Emperor of Japan,—but this can hardly be: at all events I trust that 
Onondaga county will become a favourite asylum for the unjustly oppressed 
outeast, and the harassed wanderer, the feeble, the timid, the high-prineipled, 
and the unambitiously refined, 

Onondaga county is in the State of New York, near the borders of 
Canada, from which it is separated by Lake Ontario :—how is it that we do 
not read of such occurrences in Canada? They have a press that need not 
fear to expose the conduct of assassins, or to lacerate the feelings of the nu- 
merous and implacable friends of assassins. But such deeds do not there 
occur; though doubtless they have among them the same corrupt ingredients 
for crime which everywhere form a portion of mankind,—ferocious animals, 
growling, like a wolf fenced out from a farm-yard, about the infringement 
ef natural liberties, and the rights of uncivilized wild beasts. It may be sup- 
posed that the majority of such gentry give the preference to the neighbour- 
ing republican States when they can possess that freedom so well suited 
to them, and so justly described by Moore, as enjoyed by the bad at the ex- 
pense of the good. There let them rail against English laws and the bonds 
of civilized life; and uniting in an unholy co-partnership with the Trish 
midnight marauder, the Temple-bar pickpocket, and the Kentucky gouger, 
denounce the rest of the world as slaves, and assert their inherent right to 
do as they damned * please. Canada can dare to protect the worthy, and to 
crush the assassin, for she has the strength of Britain at her side ; and will 
do wisely to continue to cling to it. 

Before I conclude this subject, I again refer to the Avery and convent 
cases, which afforded so great a cry about justice, and so little of its fruits ; 
and I will also instance the great fire which lately took place in Fulton-street, 
New York, which destroyed property tothe amount of 800,000 dollars, and 
has been ascertained to be the work of an incendiary, In personal crimes 
which only concern individuals, such as theft, forgery, &e., there is no par- 
ticular difficulty in obtaining evidences and convictions, as the number of 
prisoners in the State prisons testify. Such culprits are generally poor 
and solitary wretches, undistinguished for bigotry or daring, and being un- 
able to excite an interest with sect, party, or clan, they are led unpitied into 
solitary and silent confinement: it 1s only great and daring offenders, with 
friends, backers, and admirers, who can evade or triumph over the laws. 

For a mere rabble who have no interest in order, and who live by rapine, 
to encourage impunity is perfectly natural; but for men possessed of pro- 
perty, (for even strength is a valuable inheritance in America ;)—mea who 
have families, or hope to have them; f.r such to be lovers of needless and 
unproductive anarchy seems an extraordinary proof of at least a bad taste, 
It must in some degree arise from low and careless habits, and society, and 
the unrestrained growth of the passions; but probably still more from the 
perpetually recurring excitement of elections, and the quorum magna pars 
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fui,—the important part they have filled in law-making ; which they faney 


gives toan assem! ly of themselves a right to alter, suspend, or bend to their 
own purposes their own work: and the officers of justice being the creatures 
of their own choice, and of their own kidney,— and elected annually, and 
naturally the frends and very humble servants of their kind majority, Con- 
sequently the best security and protection a stranger can have, is by at 
onee mixing among them, joming in their habits, and taking a warm interest 
in whatever interests them: by these means he soon becomes one of them, 
and acquires a protection stronger than the law. He had better not rely on 
a gentlemanly and reserved carriage, though aceompanted by the most un- 
blemished conduct: such would savour too much of aristocracy in America, 
A judicious amalgamation of both methods, accompanied with a good-hu- 
moured address and untlinehing courage venerally succeeds weil, and 
procures respect and good will. 

This want of legal address which the multitude choose to dispense with, 
compels many who can obtain no justice from a source so warped and twisted 
to serve the purposes of others, to try to right their own wrongs; hence 
Arise assassinations, Whipping, treachery, wav-laying, and sometimes stra. 
tayvem. In a lawless state of socte ty there can be no fair fighting : strength 
and address give too much advantage, and must be counteracted by strata- 
gem and ferocity. LT have frequently heard men boast of having overeome 
an adversary by biting 3 and Lalmost witnessed a fight between a black- 
emith and colonel! at which the latter finding himself pommelled by the 
blacksmith closed on himand bit a prece out of his lip, and no one blamed 
him. People of property and education would for the most part enjoy order 
and subordination if they could: but some among them jomn and counte- 
nance the overwhelming majotity, and partake the compact which they can- 
not mend, 

Many of the propensities of the Americans can be clearly traced to the 
Irish, though they despise that people more than any other, except the 
negroes. Multitudes of them are Hibernian by descent; by far the greatest 
number of European settlers are Irish, and yet, little as they are esteemed 
individually, they are the only people of foreign birth who form a party in 
the nation: and are abused aud flattered for their votes, which, as they 
generally hang together, tell very materially. The few gentlemanly and 
educated men among them almost invariably separate from the mass, and 
are found among the most enhghtened and patriotic citizens; I mean the 
description of people who break each other's heads at fairs with blackthorn 
sticks for pure love of fighting :—who are insensible to discomfort and _pri- 

vations, so long as they can procure whisky and tobacco; who detest nothing 
so much as order and subordination to fixed laws, but will follow, hke Cos- 
sacks, an arbitrary and fighting leader . their own selection; who are the 
most vociferous in crying out for liberty, by which they understand the right 
of breaking the heads of their fues at elections, and of their friends at fairs— 


“ And call it freedom when themselves are free.” 


In short, they are a mixture of deceit, ferocity, devotion, good nature, and 
blarney at home; but in America they soon lose the blarney, for they have 
no use for it, and assume a pretty considerable dash of assurance instead. 
No, I will not degrade the Americans so much as to call them an improved 
edition of the above semi-barbarous character; but they certainly bear a 
stronger resemblance to them than to any other European nation. There 
may be observed the same quarrelsome and fighting propensities, dram- 
drinking, tobacco chewing, and indifference to comfort: the same ardour for 
polities, and dislike of restraint: the same envy, hatred of, and affected 
contempt for, supenor refinement and ge utlemanly habits, with an approval 
of republican coarseness, and more than republican equality. A great deal 
of the hatred to England still to be found among the Americans, I think 
may also be traced to the Irish; a nation to whose misgovernment and in- 
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justice so many of their peculiar feelings and vices may be ascribed, But 


the Americans are constantly, though slowly, refining that great and cease- 
less influx of vulgar Irish habits; or at least are adding better education, 
ureater steadiness, whether in pursuits, in friendship, or in enmity; and a 
cautious and courteous civility, far more useful and necessary in their licen- 
tious state of society than amongst the middle classes of England ; and hardly 
less so than in the most polished and punctilious courts of Europe. 

Perhaps there has never existed a people who held so high an opinion of 

their own national importance, and of the excellence of their constitution, as 
the Amer.caus, at least not since the days of Rome in the zenith of her 
power: one might almost imagine that, like the imperial city, they already 
held the destinies of the world in their grasp, instead of merely viewing 
them as the natural inheritance of their children, From this proceeds their 
impatience of the censure of foreigners, or even of the satire of their own 
writers, unless it be rendered palatable by a larger portion of praise to make 
it go down,—lke the sugar which is given to children to disguise their 
physic; and their open disgust at any commendations, however just and 
obvious, paid to nations who are not too insignificant to excite envy or emu- 
lation. tent would give merit to anything foreign must, to obtain a 
hearing, mix it up with still more excessive praise of something American ; 
as, for imstance, you may extol the rose and lily on the cheeks of the Eng- 
lish beauties, provided you give a preference in Grecian features and ex- 
pression to the American; or you may praise an English ship, provided that 
you observe that the English are beginning to imitate the Americans in naval 
architecture. In company one evening with an American, a travelled, liberal, 
and well-informed man, he began to tell a gentleman present about his 
travels in England, and to praise the roads, post-chaises, &e.; the listener 
appeared to sit very uneasily, to shift his position, and to fidget about, which 
the other did not seem to observe, but launched out still more fully in his 
encomiums, till the sufferer could endure it no longer, but snatched up his 
hat and rushed out. As soon as he was out of hearing the malicious tra- 
veller laughed heartily, and told me that when he saw aman red hot under 
a little praise of the old country, he was determined to give him a dose of it. 

A simple young Englishinan being in company with five or six young 
Americans, with whom he was on the most friendly terms, and one of them 
having played * Hail Columbia,’ “ Yankee doodle,” &e., on the flute, the 
Knglish youth asked him, unthinkingly, if he could play “ Rule Britannia ?” 
No sooner had he said the word than his opposite neighbour emptied his 
vlass in his face; and he would have been roughly handled by the whole 
party, if he had not declared that the words had never occurred to Lim, but 
he had merely thought of an old national air. Now, let us imagine an 
American in England, in a small social assembly, to ask for an American 
national tune, or even let him glorify a little about the stupid bunting, he 
may be laughed at, or wondered at, but certainly he would run no risk of 
being assaulted. 

As a specimen of the self-satisfaction with which the Americans speak of 
themselves, and their contempt for other nations, I will quote a few extracts 
from the * Louisiana Advertiser,” of the 11th of April, 1835, published in 
New Orleans, which is, perhaps, the last place on earth that any person 
would come to, to look for good government. The editor asks :— 

“ Did foreigners really come to this country to obtain office, or did they 
flee hither from the tyranny and oppression of the despotic governments of 
Europe, or simply with a view of making fortunes here, which they were 
unable to do at home ? 

“If they have fled here from tyranny and oppression, we have received 
them with hospitality, and afforded them protection: under the wegis of our 
coustitution and laws they may quietly enjoy liberty and all the benefits and 

advantages arising from our free system of government, and the mildness of 
our laws,—Why ave they not satisfied with this? 
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“No, they are wiser than we are—better republicans,—more devoted 
triots ; and the reins of government must be given up tothem. The United 
States is a good country ; protection and hospitality is (are,) extended to the 
stranger, but then our manners are uncouth, our constitution is not like their 
charts —our laws not like their ordinances ; in a word, nothing here reminds 
them of Paris, or /a beile France; and therefore all power should be in- 
trusted to them that it may be changed to suit their ideas of civilization. 
But slowly, gentlemen, stay here quietly,—make as much money as you 
please, but permit the natives of the country to continue the management of 
their own affairs,” 

This appears to have been adaressed to natives of France, who had become 
citizens of the United States, and were candidates for office: and it may be 
imagined by uninformed persons that the observations were Just, as being 
applied to subjects of Louis Philippe. I have resided in France under Louis 
AVIIL, under Louis Philippe, and under the most despotic days of Charles 
X., and I never endured the slightest personal apprehension,—I always felt 
that I was under the protection of a civilized state; that no one dared to 
injure or molest me with impunity, and, as I experienced no desire to in- 
fringe their laws, I was always insensible to their pressure. In a city in 
France, where I happened to be, two carmen met in a narrow street, and, 
quarrelling for priority of right, one of them struck the other; for which he 
was tried, and in consequence of his good character, was sentenced to only 
siX months imprisonment. If such a quarrel took place in New Orleans, 
and one of the men stabbed the other, no such severe punishment would be 
inflicted :—a negro would be hung, a stranger might be sent to prison for 
want of bail, but a citizen would suffer no restraint or inconvenience. This 
undoubtedly shows a great extension of liberty, and ought to prove exceed- 
ingly attractive to those gentlemen who feel the pressure of the laws too sen- 
sibly in Europe; however, let them remember that it takes some time to 
become quite free on the banks of the Mississippi; and that, in the mean 
time, they may get assassinated by the extra free, or hanged for a premature 
attempt to assume the same liberties. 

However, the Americans have lowered their tone considerably within the 
last three or four yvears—particularly that class opposed to the present ad- 
ministration; which comprises, though a minority in number, a decided 
majority of the wealth and intelligence of the community ; and even a eon- 
siderable portion of the Jackson men must think lightly of a system which 
they wish to break up,— 1 mean the nullifiers. 

The first disaffection to the federal power sprung up in Georgia in 1831, 
and arose from their being opposed by the President in their encroachments 
on the territores allotted to the Indians. It seems to be the constant fate of 
these wretched natives to be the dupes and victims of treaties with powers 
at whose merey they lie, and who religiously keep faith with them as long 
as they have little interest in breaking it ; but when their own wants acquire 
sufliment weight, their faith kicks the beam,—the Indians are enjelad, or 
worried into new treaties, remoter lands are assigned to them, to be seized by 
future aggressors, till the Pacific Ocean stops their progress, should any sur- 
vive to reach it When I heard Mr. Cathn describe thirty-seven native Indian 
tribes on the Upper Missouri, and beyond the Rocky Mountains, now far 
beyond the boundaries of rapacity and civilization, I calculated in my mind 
that thirty years would hardly elapse before hordes of Americans, Irish, and 
other Europeans would need their hunting grounds for tillage; though, ac- 
cording to Mr. Catlin, long before that period, starvation will have reduced 
their numbers, or they will be forced to seek for buffaloes in less accessible 
regions, as they destroy that animal, their sole support, in a wasteful and 
improvident manner. 

The next aggression of any importance was in the State of Alabama ; 
where it was caused, not by the State, but by individual settlers, who entered 
the nich district belonging to the Choctaws, and squatted on their lands, 
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which they cultivated for themselves ; and worried and ill-used the Indians 
on many occasions. Their complaints, helpless as they were, reached Presi- 
dent Jackson, (their rights being derived from the United States,) who at 
onee issued a most decided proclamation, ordering the aggressors to with- 
draw under pain of being expelled by military force. They paid little or 
no attention to this; some saldiors were sent to expel them, and one or two 
of them were shot in acts of violent resistance : this decision, though nothing 
more than what was just and proper on the occasion, irritated the majority 
of the inhabitants, who, though strong Jackson men, and admirers of what 
was called his Roman firmness, by no means approved of the thing when 
brought home to their own door. Gale, too, the governor of the State, sus- 
pended his loyalty to Jackson on the occasion, and issued a counter procla- 
mation, calling out the State militia to oppose the United States troops ; and 
a civil war seemed inevitable, unless one side should back out. Now there 
are two modes of backing out,—one to acknowledge error, ask pardon, and 
retire; and the other to continue to bluster and threaten great things while 
the matter is being quietly arranged: this last seems to be the favourite 
amicable mode of settling both public and private quarrels in the United 
States; the one side cooling as the other waxes warm, till, gradually an 
equilibrium takes place; and by such means have extreme measures beeri 
hitherto avoided by the confederation. On the occasion in question, General 
Jackson, who had probably thought that his manifesto would settle the 
business at once,—finding his friends in Alabama so warm on the subject, 
prudently gave way, and left the governor to soothe the intruders, or recom- 
— the Indians; and by avoiding the principle, to solder over the 
reaches in a temporary manner, leaving to future governors and presidents 
the management of future difficulties. 

While on the subject of the Indians,—though I am aware of the small 
importance of my opinion, yet as from what I have written it may be mis- 
understood,—I think proper to give it fur whatever it may be worth. While 
realms are thinly peopled, and more land lies at every man’s door than he 
ean cultivate, men may enjoy their hunting grounds, and each individual 
live on the wild produce of ten thousand acres; but as industrious races 
multiply, and swarm from the parent stock, it would be unjust to prevent 
them from extracting by cultivation the rich fruits of the soil, which for 
ages had been reserved for that purpose; for it is more just that a thousand 
should be fed than one, yielding to that one priority of rights, but limiting 
them toa space necessarily requiring them to pay for their subsistence the 
common penalty of man,—the sweat of their brows. I have often heard 
the opinion stated, that the Indians were the rightful lords of the soil of 
America, and so they were so long as they had only buffaloes and deer to 
contend with; but when they can have sheep, and cows, and corn, and 
civilization without slavery, is tendered to them,—if they feject these offers, 
and prefer the wild and precarious existence of savage life, let them retire, 
and give place to races formed by nature to dwell in crowds. It is vain to 
complain that in time the Indians will become extinct; for of course they 
necessarily must become so as hunting tribes; but their places will be more 
than supplied by races formed to people deserts, and to cultivate them, and 
to employ those latent treasures, hitherto rejected, or wasted on men and 
other animals of prey. 

But the United States government having made treaties with the Indians, 
and suffering them to be broken by states or individuals, shows either a 
laxity of national honour, or a consciousness of the weakness of their dele- 
gated power, and of the slightness of their bonds of union. This last I 
believe to be the real cause ; and that the president and his advisers thought 
it wiser to endure a little bullying, while the stronger may without disgrace 
incline from the weaker, and a little want of imperial dignity in the eyes of 
a few Indians and their friends,—than to show to the nations of Europe, for 
the first time, that a civil war was a possible occurrence in the best of all 
July.—voL, XLVI, NO, CLXXXVII, 2a 
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republics. But while this system is pursued the union is gradually weak 
ening: fresh cases of contention daily arise, and the interference of the 
supreme head must become finally less respected and feared. 

Che tariff, or customs on foreign goods, has been, and may still be, a 
subject of contention. The Southern States being producers of the valuable 
crops of cotton, sugar, mee. and tobaeeo. and not being manufacturers, or 
ever likely to be so, owing to the necessity of a slave population, the insalu 
brity of climate, and the dearness of food, arising from a more profitable 
employment of the land, these states being obliged to import a consider 
able portion of their provisions, and all their manufactured goods, are not So 
fond of their northern associates as to wish to give them a much higher 
price than they can purchase them at in England, from whence they obtain 
in furn ready money tor their eotton And the Northern States being 
Mere.y producers Ob Provisions, and having a superabundant population 
owing to the cheapness of the necessaries of life, and a more healthful and 
femperat climate, saw clearly that ifthe, were to make fortunes, it must 
be as manufaeturers: aceordingly being numerically the strongest in the 
eongress and senate they had a rate of tanf nassed much highe than was 
required for the national want, but suflietently hich for the purpose of in 
surme to them a large share o the eustom ot then brother-states. The 


southerners, it appears. were somehow blinded in the matter at the com 
meneement, perhaps owing in a degree to their enmity to England, which 
had been fostered by th Phen reees war : but their eves were soon opened 
to their real interests and the pat NoOftism not being OL So ardent a nature 
nus to cause them to prefer the wood of New Jersey or Connecticut to then 


own, thev eomplamed loudly af the mmustice thev sustamed however, it 
was not till South Carohna began to bull, and to threaten nullifieation, 
that Vir. Clay, Webster. and other advoeates of the protective system, sur 
rendered a portion o revenue for which they bad no further uses, the 
rofor deb benny pari on Whe 1 stated to Ameneans that a high 
protective system was not the way to make a manufacturing people, as i 
pre vented compenhiion, W bich was the true stimulant te promote excellence 


and cheapness, such as could give them a chance of ever competing with 
Eng) ‘) On equa ferms thy mst rently was. “that would never 
answer to have wv ages so low as it Envlan und that af there were Amen 
eans unwilling to allow to their manufacturing fellow-citizens good clothing 
ind feedimg, to which every man was entitled in exchange for his labour in 
the Lnited States, let the senarnts and beeome vassals ot England 

This Was OL Course thy No th thn snoke Now toy the South ” te said 


the South, “the people of the North cannot live in- plenty without levying a 


fa\ on us to support them, let them turn to other pursuits —(there are plenty 
OL lands in the far west.) -and not aim at what is beyond thei strength ; 
when population increases they will find themselves at low wages, and all 
the tarifis in the world will noi cause them to give higher wages than are 
necessary to procure them, though they will tend to increase thei profits, 
and deterwrate their fabrics. However, this difference has been got over 
for the present, by a compromse: but how long harmony may continue 
must ever be uncertain, when interests are so diametrically opposed ;—let us 
conceive England and Turkey subject to the same duties and restrictions ;- 
community of language will prove but a feeble bond of umon when mterests 
pull different ways 7 

These statements are familiar t Americans, and seem so much so to me, 
that 1 should never have offered even this hasty sketch, was 1 not well 
aware of the want of information so manifest in England on American 
affairs ; which m many instances that 1 have observed, leads to very errone- 
ous judgments, and generally the reverse of these opmions formed by the 
enhgbtened and liberal of their countrymen in America. 

lu addition to the fixed and periodical causes of dispute among the United 
States, accidental diflerences must occasionally be expectea to eccur. The 
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boundary question now fomenting between Michigan and Ohio, reeneoting n 
few square miles of territory, is of this description, and now rages with a de- 
gree of virulence, which sets all national courtesy at deflance, and whieh 
among European nations would have led to fighting long ago. But the 
United States appear to be like brothers in this respect, that though they 
scold each other ever so much, they are reluctant to come to blows, This 
question, must, however be settled ; Michigan, though the most enraged of 
the two disputants, is too feeble to contend with Ohio, backed by the United 
States forces : whoever has remained a few months in America, must have 
perceived that ranting about Leonidas, Marathon, and Cincinnatus, so much 
the fashion there, leads to nothing either in purity, moderation, or patriotic 
devotion, 

The United States undoubtedly possess physical force sufficient at pre- 

sent to settle all differences between her component parts, without the sense 
of which her moral weight appears to be inadequate, The proportionate 
strength between the head and the members eannot, of course, in process of 
time, vary much on the whole, however individual states may preponderate ; 
heeause, Whatever increase is acquired by each, becomes added to the general 
stock: but the moral and constitutional weight of the head, and the obedi- 
enee of the members, are daily losing ground, ‘This appears evident from the 
facts which T have just given, showing that each State prefers her own most 
trivial interests to the safety, honour, and welfare of the whole, There must 
be, and there is, in each of the state governments a natural desire to regulate 
their own concerns, without any other interference whatsoever; witness their 
irritable jealousy on the subject of slavery,—imprisoning missionaries in 
Georgia, who were acting under the license of the United States, and re- 
cently hanging them in Mississippi. State rights are the order of the day, 
whieh sometimes mean state encroachments; and Jackson, the bold and 
the arbitrary, has, probably without desiring it, contributed to forward their 
views ; for the rivalship and party spirit between him and the United States 
bank had that immediate tendency, In his interpretation of the constitution, 
which he has always declared to be the only nol by which he would un- 
derstand it,—he declared an United States Bank to be unconstitutional, 
under any possible restrictions, and a dangerous engine of influential power ; 
(he was too strong for them however)—and in furtherance of his warfare 
against that corporation, he absurdly charged them with being in a state of 
insolveney, and commanded the secretary of the treasury to transfer the 
government deposits from them to the state banks, and on his refusal dis- 
missed him, and appointed a more subservient tool during the vacation of 
the senate, who fulfilled his orders, and thus established in the bosom of each 
state, many engines of power and corruption, if banks must necessarily be 
corrupt; and that these local banks are more corrupt than the United 
States Bank ever could have the power to be, is evident to all impartial per- 
sons who ever had an opportunity of witnessing their operation. The United 
States Bank is under the control of the proprietors of its stock, whose interest 
it is to conduct the establishment in a manner that will enhance its value, 
and prolong its existence, by strictly fulfilling the terms of their charter ; 
whilst the state banks, and branches, being vested in the state legislators, 
have no personal interest in them beyone that of extracting from them advan- 
tages to themselves during their ep vemeral power; and wield them for the 
advantage of the strongest faction for the time being. Jackson was of course 
influenced by the knowledge that his was the strongest faction in most of 
the states, and that consequently the fictitious capital raised on the credit of 
each state, would be through the means of directors devoted to him, chosen 
by legislators of his party ;—employed in the maintenance of his power, or 
that of his chosen successor; whilst the same legislatures can, and do refuse, 
to grant to monied-men, corporate powers to employ their superabundant 
capital in banking; and thus render them dependent on the despotism of 
Jackson and the democracy. 
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This is the way they crush the Aristocracy, as they call persons whose in- 


dustry is crowned by prosperity, in America; they deprive them o: some of 


the modes of employing their own wealth, and in some degree compel them 
to yield the management and use of it, to persons who have none of their 
own. 

If there be a constant tendency in the States to usurp power, so also is 
there in the federal government a disposition to give way to it; for this last 
consists merely of state delegates, who assemble to arrange some affairs com- 
mon to all, and who can feel much less interest in their transient offices, 
than in the concerns of their own states, to which they are more sincerely 
attached by birth, connexions, property, and permanency. In short, with 
the exception of a few distinguished statesmen, who are always returned to 
Congress, and whose country is the capital, they are identified with their 
states; and like a traveller at an inn, who cares little about temporary ac- 
commodations in comparison of those of his own house, he looks for his ad- 

vantages, applause, and durability at home: or like the Trish grand juror, he 
tries to obtain as large grants of money as possible, for public works and 
improvements in his own district, and will not too narrowly investigate the 
claims of others, to have his own admitted. Candidates too for the presi- 
dential chair, which becomes gradually more difficult of attainment, must 
find it their interest to court the states, both through influential individuals, 
and through their legislatures ; and should sacrifices be made at the expense 
of the United States, it cannot offend an almost imaginary intent, (1 do not 
mean imaginary in foreign relations,) though it may excite individual 


jealousy: such has been the course pursued and encouraged by General 


Jackson. 

Another deteriorative quality in the constitution of the United States ts, 
a tendency in the executive branch to encroach on the rights of the othe 
two; and this has, I believe, been first exemplified by the present pieaiaie- 
tration. While presidents were chosen from among the ranks of statesmen, 
there was every chance that men of ability should be selected, and that such 
men should be gifted with, and recommended by, sound sense and modera- 
tion; and Washington, though a military hero, fortunately had left them a 
model ; for who could be daring enough to pass those boundaries which he 
had placed to his own authority? But men of sound sense and moderation 
eannot long continue to please the multitude; and can rarely find opportuni- 
ties, or possess qualifications, to obtain distinetion in the tield—the first ot 
all recommendations to a rude people. Consequently, when conquerors 


eannot be found, daring, reckless, and artful men, have the best chance of 


becoming demagogues, and of course presidents, This description will not 
exactly fit General Jackson : possessing the strongest possible recommenda - 
tion, that of repelling an Enghsh and invading army, he needed no other 
qualities ; however, he chanced to be reckless and daring, and his advisers 
—. the artfulness. 
itterness of feeling towards the English government, though much 

diminished, still exists to a considerable extent. I have heard many persons 
persist in asserting, in the face of probability and refutation, that the watch- 
word, “ Beauty and Booty,” was actually issued to the British army at the 
attack on New Orleans—a story so utterly absurd in the nineteenth century, 
ansing from no-one-knows-what authority, and liable to be confirmed by 
every English soldier if true,—that the rage to blacken gallant men must be 
strong indeed with those who had recourse to it. The believers in this story 
are certainly not the most enlightened, but they are all Jackson men. I 
have also heard Americans exult and chuckle over the number of British 
officers and men killed at the above memorable attack ; and have no doubt 
but that the victory was doubly enhanced by the blood of the repulsed. 

The same causes which raised Andrew Jackson to the President's chair, 
have also rendered the memory of Buonaparte wonderfully popular in 
the United States, He is infinitely more blindly worshipped there than in 
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France. That they place him before all modern generals, is, I think, no- 
thing more than justice ; but his httleness, his selfishness, his faithlessness, 
and his inhumanity, are altogether lost sight of in the refulgence of bis mi- 
litary glory. T have before mentioned that an old American republican 
insisted that he had committed one error, and only one, and that was— suffer- 
ing himself to be made an emperor. 1 once was present when a gentleman 
was striving to persuade a Spanish barber, who was cutting his hair, that 
the Spanish nation ought to regret that Napoleon had not succeeded in 
Spain! But it would not do ; for the barber, notwithstanding the respect he 
owed to his customer, who was a man of importance, indignantly spurned his 
arguments. 

These accounts, though they may seem out of place, are not altogether 
so, as they will serve to illustrate the sources of the President's popularity, 
and of a power above the constitution. And as the whole of the inferior 
classes are his supporters, his friends, by pandering to the grovelling taste 
of pulling down to our own level whatever is distinguished by wealth or in- 
telligence, contribute to increase that popularity; so that while his attacks 
affect only the rights of those whom they feel, but deny to be their supe- 
riors, the legality of his proceeding runs no risk of being questioned, His 
taking the responsibility is a farce; for to whom is he responsible ?—To the 
faction whose leader and demagogue he is! Lord George Gordon might 
just as safely have taken the responsibility as leader of the mob of London 
in their riots and burnings, had that mob been itself the sovereign power. 
His exercising the veto, in opposition to the two other powers, I will pass 
over, as a constitutional act, though an exercise of power which neither the 
Kings of France nor England dare to practise, but which with him seemed to 
be only anticipating the will of the people. But he committed many acts, 
which, if not illegal, certainly ought to be so; must have been so intended, 
and even avoided as such by his predecessors. His removal of the deposits, 
his arrogance with the senate, his removal of officials, and appointing others 
during the adjournment of the senate, to avoid their check— these, and many 
similar acts, though singly of no very great importance, yet in the aggregate 
show a great assumption of power. 

The people are daily modelling the Congress to suit his progress ; he may 
shape his conduct to almost any course, and he will be supported by the 
least intelligent and most numerous division of the population, so long as he 
rails against aristocracy—and by every office-holder, so long as the support 
of his party is made the condition of holding oflice. He has now a majority 
in the Congress ; but the Senate, being less immediately under democratic 
control, still has a small majority against him, and senators being elected for 
four years, it requires some time to turn the balance there; yet even now it 
follows very nearly in his wake. There are few questions which Jackson 
cannot dispose of as he pleases: that the permitting a national bank, or not, 
which concerns fifteen millions of people, entirely depends on bis flat, is a 
matter of history; and the appointment of his successor will probably oc- 
cupy a succeeding page in the same record, His age alone seems to allow a 
hope that the balance of power may revive under a more prudent and less 
popular successor, but his will be the distinction of having first laid bare the 
weakness and corruptibility of the American constitution. My opinion is, 
that were he now twenty years younger, and that if the United States had 
been engaged in a prolonged war, in which he had distinguished himself as 
a conqueror, that the absolute rule of these States would be in his hands— 
to wield it as a Napoleon, or decline it as a Washington. It requires no 
conjuring to tell which example he would follow. 
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EVIDENCES OF GENIUS FOR DRAMATIC POETRY. 
NO. Il. 


Tue decisive success of the stage representation: of Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd’s tragedy of “* Ton” has relieved us, in a great measure, from 
one of the objects we had proposed in the present series of papers. We 
cannot now anticipate the triumph of that success—we have to pursue 
it merely, Its importance, in relation to the present condition of the 
theatres and of dramatic poetry, can scarcely be too highly rated. 

* Ton”? was not written with a view to the actual stage. So equi- 
vocal, indeed, does the author seem to have considered his position in 
regard to such a literary effort, from the high rank he holds in a severe 
and exacting profession, that ‘ Ton’? was not even intended at first to meet 
the public eye in any shape, and for upwards of a year was restricted 
to private circulation. The courage necessary for the exertion of such 
genius is one thing; and an indifference to what has long been suffered 
to prevail, erroneously or not, as a sort of understanding with society, is 
another and a very different one. One of these characteristics had been 
already shown by Mr. Talfourd, when he shrank from displaying 
the other. These are in truth not times, when men of the highest 
genius are independent of certaim forms and associations, or can dare to 
venture at their own peril even after glory itself. It appears to us that 
Mr. Talfourd acted in this matter with admirable delicacy, no less in 
giving way to the apprehensions which induced a private cirenlation of 
the tragedy in the first instance, than in withdrawing these at once, 
when the reception of the work had suggested such to be the more proper 
course. No doubt can be entertained that “ Ton”? would ultimately, in 
any case, have reached the world; but it is well to have it, while we 
have yet amongst us the living example it holds forth——an example ele- 
vating, and, indeed, invaluable, in such a “ working-day”’ world as this 
is—ot the compatibility of the finest powers of imagination with the most 
laborious pursuits of a noble industry. The mere influence which its 
stage success is likely to have upon the best interests of the English 
theatres, should inspire the warmest acknowledgments of all who feel 
the slightest concern in their behalf. Achieved, as that success was, in 
the face of almost every disadvantage, it seems to us to offer the most 
striking evidence we have had of late years, that the living tide of en- 
thusiasm which once set in towards the true drama has not settled yet 
into a standing-pool of indifference. 

“ Ton,”’ as we have said, was not written with a view to the actual 
stage. It is impossible, however, as the author intimates in his inte- 
resting preface to the private edition, for any aspirant to true dramatic 
compostiion to write “ without an ideal stage present to his mind.” 
Nothing can be more absurd than the plea which is generally offered 
for a tedious and (if we may use such a word) unactable drama,—that 
it was intended, forsooth, as a dramatic poem. A poem and a drama 
are two very different things. They have each their own peculiar faci- 
lities—they have each their own selected restrictions—they have each 
& certain compensating good. No mutual exchange of these can be 
effected without loss to both. Wherever the plea has been set up, it 
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has been with a view of concealing the poverty of an unsuccessful 
attempt. For no man of power or genius would consent to fetter 
himself with certain conditions—such, for instance, as the recognized 
rules of the drama—while he had made up his mind, at the same time, 
to reject all the advantages which are incident to them. The mere pro- 
position is an absurdity. Nor will such absurdities, we may add, cease 
to intrude themselves into this question, until it is placed on other 
grounds than general criticism has been hitherto disposed to acknow- 
ledge. 

The distinction of the dramatic poet from every other is not a distinc- 
tion of form. It is, in the strongest application of that term, an essential 
distinction. The consideration of the Unities has been improperly mixed 
up with a discussion, with which, in reality, it has nothing whatever to 
do. From the way in which these Unities, indeed, are constantly put 
forward, one would imagine that the only place where they were known 
was in the French drama; for if we are to mean necessarily by them 
a sort of formal, polished, and passionless reflection of the listless 
and artificial in intellect and feeling—if, where they exist, we are to 
suppose that the story they encircled was a mere succession of conven- 
tional decencies and proprieties, to the limitation and proscription of 
strong emotions—then, most assuredly, we cannot be understood to 
speak of the Unities of the old Greek Drama. A certain dignity of form 
that Drama had—a dignity of attitude and expression—a severity in the 
sclection of its figures, and an exquisite one-ness in their grouping; but 
the heart of man—the great republican heart of the world universal—beat 
at that time with as quick and articulate a pulse as now, though it was 
subject to influences we have ceased to feel, and suffered its emotions to 
be suspended or controlled by those remorseless doctrines of fate and 
destiny, which the world acknowledges no more. 

When we opened this tragedy of “ Ion,” therefore, we did not hesi- 
tate because we found its grouping and arrangement “ classical ’’—we 
did not shrink back because we found its persons surrounded with the 
associations of the Greek mythology, and subjected to the capricious 
laws of the Greek superstition—we waited to see if its language, its 
situations, and its character, fulfilled those conditions which, in a former 
paper, we described as essential to the drama in all ages; and, finding 
this, we had no longer any fear of its effect upon our own. The author 
had achieved his purpose of writing with an “ ideal stage ”’ before him. 

The reader of “ Ion,’’ however, discovers more than this as he pro- 
ceeds. By means of the sentiment of this beautiful tragedy, certain 
materials are supplied for the English thinker, which, so far from inter- 
fering with the truth and exactness of the Greek mould it is cast in, 
enable him to appreciate these more thoroughly by throwing round them 
an accessary interest, precisely analogous to that which local and reli- 
gious prejudices would have thrown round them in the fancy of an 
Athenian. In the character of “ Ion,” we have a subject most exqui- 
sitely chosen, We behold, struggling with the dark and fatal doctrines 
of the time, a natural and noble anticipation of a later and happier age. 
We are not shocked by the dreadful sight, unredeemed by good, of a 
half-divine Being fastened on a solitary rock, and scorched and blasted 
there, because he had attempted to relieve the sufferings and the sorrows 
of humanity, The lofty and most lovely self-devotion of “ Lon,” though 
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witnessed among the influences of the direst fatalism, is so treated as to 
shadow forth more than the remote illustration—even the positive per- 
sonal embodiment—of all that, since that early time, has blessed and 
advanced the world. Duty meets Calamity, the extremes of both are 
reconciled, and the bitterness of fate is defeated by a luxury of beauty 
aud of good. We cannot conceive it possible that a reader should not 
feel this deeply ; and how much more deeply must it not have been felt 
by the audiences who witnessed the tragedy at the theaire! To move 
an individual even slightly, is, as a French writer would express it, 

* passionner la multitude. " 

Mr. Talfourd, in the preface we have already alluded to, describes 
the character of his hero, and its treatment, thus :— The idea of the 
principal character,—-that of a nature essentially pure and disinterested, 
deriving its strength entirely from goodness and thought, not ov ercoming 
evil by the force of will, but escaping it by an insensibility to its 
approach,—vividly conscious of existence and its pleasures, yet willing 
i them down at the call of duty,—is scarcely capable of being ren- 
dered sufficiently striking in itself, or of being subjected to such agita- 
tions, as tragedy requires in its heroes. It was necessary, in order to 
involve such a character in circumstances which might excite terror, or 
grief, or joy, to introduce other machinery than that of passions working 
naturally within, or events arising from ordinary and probable motives 
without; as its own elements would not supply the contests of tragic 
emotion, nor would its sufferings, however accumulated, present a varied 
or impressive picture. Recourse has therefore been had, not only to 
the old Grecian notion of Destiny, apart from all moral agencies, and to 
a prophecy indicating its purport in reference to the individuals involved 
in its chain, but to the idea of fascination, as an engine by which Fate 
may work its purposes on the innocent mind, and force it into terrible 
action, most uncongenial to itself, but necessary to the issue.” The 
reader might guess, from this short outline merely, that the difficulty 
hinted at was likely to be turned to power and beauty. We have already 
stated that it is so, and that while the tragedy is thoroughly enveloped 
in an atmosphere of Greek feeling, opportunity is taken to strike out 
from the darkness of its national creed, a light which essociates itself at 
once with the noblest persuasions of the modern world, Ion is, as the 
chief person in every Greek tragedy is, a religious oflering to the “ Gods ;’ 
but the sacrifice is not made, 1 in his case, to mere deifications of his own 
passions—it is made in the truest spirit of humanity. The faith of 
lon, translated into the imagery of Greece, creates divinities worthy 
to receive his offering; and w hen, in the last scene of the tragedy, he 
resigns life and love to save his country, it is done with all the intensity 
of that pure sentiment which afterwards—in the sufferings of “ the best 
of men that e’er wore earth about him,”’ that 


“ Soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed,”— 


— lifted up the whole human race. 
In pursuance of the course and intention of these articles, we will 
now illustrate the general principle of dramatic writing, which we for- 
merly enlarged on, by extracts from Mr. Talfourd’s tragedy. We avail 
ourselves of an abstract we have drawn out of the progress of its inci- 
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dents and story. The purity, sweetness, and flexibility of Mr. Talfourd’s 
style of versification will be made obvious, among other and greater 
characteristics, as we proceed. 

The scene is at Argos, during the reign of King Adrastus. A plague 
is raging through the city, and the sages have been prevailed upon by 
Medon, the high priest of Apollo, to take refuge within his temple. Ion 
is a foundling, who has been educated in this temple, and assists in its 
services. ‘The tragedy opens there, with some of the sages assembled, 
to whom, after some admirable touches of preparation, [on enters. We 
are instantly made to feel the natural and pure elements of his cha- 
racter; at once it is exhibited before us; and, without a thought 
of resentment or passion upon him, he seems as insensible to their ap- 
proach as he has been to the plague, from the midst of which he has 
just returned, in right of the permission his earnest prayers had won 
from the high priest of the sanctuary, that he alone should “ visit the 
sad city at his will.’ The high priest himself, Medon, enters next, 
hailing a presage of hope in the aspect of the sky, and of help—‘ but 
help achieved in blood.” At this lon shrinks, his colour changes, and 
we begin to feel the influences that are upon him; which are soon, how- 
ever, again subdued, by the sweetness and charity of his nature. After 
describing a desperate revel indulged by the king during the past 
night, in the midst of the misery of Argos, he closes with an expression 
of pity; and, rebuked by one of the sages, who asks him what plea he 
can discover for the tyrant, rejoins—“ Is he not childless, friendless, 
and a king?’? These are, indeed, the causes of the recklessness of 
Adrastus ; while to the latter the sages attribute the visitation of the 
plague as a special curse of Heaven. Before the tragedy opens, Phocion, 
the high priest’s son, had been despatched to Delphos with the king’s 
consent, to consult the oracle ; but, shortly after his departure, Adrastus 
had become more frantic and restless, refused to meet the sages, scourged 
one of their messengers, and threatened death to the next who should 
go unbidden. lon now implores the perilous office, and with such irre- 
sistible entreaty, that Medon cannot withhold it. Before departing, he 
asks to see Medon’s daughter, the partner of his childhood and youth. 

A scene between Ion and Clemanthe follows, as deeply felt and deli- 
cately written as anything we could produce from the whole range of 
the acted drama. It opens with some affecting descriptions, by Ion, of 
the miseries of the plague-stricken Argives, from which the timid and 
astonished girl is roused by the altered tone and manner of the speaker, 
to see, in a mere fancied sleshitew, the master of her deepest affections. 
He declares the purpose which is about to take him to the palace. Sud- 
denly, with a thousand passionate denials, she says that he shall not go; 
and the egotism (that true offspring of love—self caring for another’s 
sake) with which she adds that, when he departs, she “ shall be alone,” 
betrays the secret she had borne unconsciously till then— 

“ Till thy changed mien reveal'd it to my soul, 


And thy great peril makes me bold to tell it. 
Do not despise it in me !* 


The scene concludes thus :— 


lon. Heaven has cali'd me, Thou didst not image him a recreant ; nor 
And I have pledged my honour. When thy Must he prove so, by thy election crown’'d. 
heart Thou hast endow'd me with the right to claim 


Bestow'd its preference on a friendless boy, Thy help throogh this our journey, be its course 
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Lengthen'd to age, or in an hour to end, 
And now I ask it !—bid my courage hold, 
And with thy free approval send me forth 
In sou! appareli’d for my office ! 
CLEMANTHE. Go! 
1 would not have thee other than thou art, 
Living or dying—and if thou shouldst fall— 
lon. Be sure I shall return. 
Cur If thou shouldst fall, 
1 shall be happier as the afianced bride 
Of thy cold ashes, than in proudest fortunes 


Thine—ever thine— [she faints in his arms. 
Ion (calls). Abra '—So best to part— 
[Enter ApRaA. 
Let her have air; be near her through the day; 
I know thy tenderness—should !11 news come 
Of any friend, she will require it ail. 
|ApRA bears CLEMANTHE ont, 
Ye Gods, that have enrich'd the life ye claim 
With priceless treasure, strengthen me to 
yield it. (Exit. 


All this is written with matchless force and tenderness, and with that 
reality of dramatic treatment which places the entire scene before us. 
The words sculpture the action which should accompany them. 

Adrastus is now introduced. The scene of the second act rises on a 
terrace of the royal palace, along which the tyrant walks with feverish 
restlessness, heedless of the infectious airs that blow from across the 
plague- struck city. His attendant warns him. He answers in a speech 
to which we beg the reader’s particular attention. It brings the speaker 
to the eye at once in all the grand distinctness of his own character, 
and in the no less grand uncertainty of the Greek faith and knowledge. 


Every word has its meaning here :— 


“ Aprastus, Let them blast me now !— 
I stir not; tremble not; these massive walls, 
Whose date o’erawes tradition, gird the home 
Of a great race of kings, along whose line 
The eager mind lives aching, through the 

darkness 

Of ages else unstoried, till its shapes 
Of armed sovereigns spread to godlike port, 
And, frowning in the uncertain dawn of time, 


Strike awe, as powers who ruled an elder 
world, 

In mute obedience. I, sad heritor 

Of ali their glories, feel our doom is nigh; 

And I will meet it as befits their fame ; 

Nor will | vary my selected path 

The breadth of my sword's edge, nor check a 
wish, 

If such unkingly yielding might avert it.” 


A soldier enters, and fearfully announces the approach of a messen- 


ger from Argos. 


Adrastus orders the headsman to be set in readiness. 


He knows that he is doomed, but he will not suffer the “ low fog of 


murky discontent” 


enter. 
“Cavyturs, The king ! 

Apaastus. Stranger, I bid thee welcome ; 
We are about to tread the same dark passage, 
Thou almost on the instant.—Is the sword 

_To CavTHues, 
Of justice sharpen'd, and the headsman ready ? 
Cav. Thou mayst behold them plainly in 
the court; 
Even now the solemn soldiers line the ground; 
The steel gleams on the altar; and the slave 
Disrobes himself for duty. 

Apr. [To lon.) Dost thou see them? 

lon. | do. 

Avr. By Heaven, he does not change! 

If, even now, thon wilt depart and leave 
Thy traitorous thoughts unspoken, thou art 
free 

lon. I thank thee for thy offer; but I stand 


to veil his “ setting glories.” 


Crythes and lon 


Before thee for the lives of thousands, rich 
In all that makes life precious to the brave ; 
Who perish not alone, but in their fall 
Break the far-spreading tendrils that they 
feed, 
And leave them nurtureless. If thou wilt 
hear me 
For them, I am content to speak no more. 
Apr. Thou hast thy wish then. Crythes! 
till yon dial 
Cast its thin shadow on the approaching hour, 
I hear this gallant traitor. On the instant, 
Come without word,and lead him to his doom, 
Now leave us. 
Cay. What, alone? 
! alone. 


Apr. Yes, slave: 
He is no assassin ' [Exit Caytues.” 


We might object perhaps to the last words, since the term “ assassin” 
includes in our time a baseness which did not necessarily attach to it in 
Greece ; and because, in the fourth act, we see Ion deputed by the Gods 


even to such a mission. 


But ev erything else is in high dramatic keep- 


ing. It is not the description of a situation that we read—we are upon 


the scene. 


We hear the voice of Ion, calm upon the verge of death, 


warning the tyrant of his coming hour; and the troubled tones of 
Adrastus, snatching a sublimity from despair :— 


“Apr. I know it mast; so'mayst thou spare 
thy warnings. 

The envious gods in me have doom'd a race, 

Whose glories stream from the same cloud. 
girt founts, 


Whence their own dawn'd upon the infant 
world; 

And I shall sit on my ancestral throne 

To meet their vengeance.” 
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The interview, as it proceeds, is deepened into a sudden and stratige 
domestic interest. Prompted by the influences which lift him above 
fear, and above anger and hate, lon speaks to the king of love. Tis 
almost superhuman courage hes hitherto obliged Adrastus to listen, but 
as he speaks on, the tones of his voice call hack past days to his agitated 
listener, and the holy tlame of his love-breathing words » piercing through 
the memories of Adrastus, reveals the last recesses of the tyrant’s thought 


and the history of his sufferings. 


In a speech remarkable for its in- 


tense truth of expression, and the dramatic beauty of its feeling, Adras- 
tus repeats the oracle which overshadowed his birth. 


“ At my birth 
This city, which, expectant of its Prince, 
Lay hush'd, broke out in clamorous ecstacies ; 
Yet, in that moment; while the uplifted cups 
Foam'd with the choicest product of the sun, 
And welcome thundered from a_ thousand 
throats, 
My doom was seal’d. From the hearth’s va- 
cant space, 


In the dark chamber where my mother Iny, 

Faint with the sense of pain-bought happioess, 

Came forth, in heart-appalling tone, these 
words 

Of me the ourseling—' Woe unto the babe ! 

Against the life which now begins shall life 

Lighted from thence be arm'd, and both soon 
quench'd, 

End this great line in sorrow!’ 


The unhappy king then describes the persecutions he underwent in 


the endeavour to avert this oracle. 


Ile is threatened at last with death 


and shame, and he flies from the city to the ne ighbouring woods, where 
his steps are suddenly staid by the “ bright vision ” of a mournful maid. 
Scarcely has he embraced a son, the offspring of his union with her, 
when murderers rush into their retreat and seize the a They had 


been so sent by the parents of Adrastus, to avert the dreac 


ful prophecy. 


The child is heard as if dashed into the neighbouring river, and the 


mother dies. 


As Adrastus exclaims that he recognizes her 


“ dying pa- 


tience ” glimmering in the face of Ion, Crythes enters to claim his pri- 


soner for the headsman. 


Adrastus drives him back, and, at lon’s en- 


treaty, consents within an hour to meet the Argive sages. The youth 


leaves him, the dream of long-past days vanishes, and he is 


"9? 


king ! 


‘again a 


The tragedy proceeds with deep interest, and a striking solemnity, 
In the great square of the city, Adrastus, se vated on his throne, hears the 


assembled sages. 


In illustration of the general poetical power of Mr. 


Talfourd, we will quote a portion of Agenor’s speech, descriptive of the 


effects of the plague. 


“ Artthou arm'd . 

’Gainst wonder, while, in all things, Nature 
turos 

To dreadful contraries ;—while Youth's full 
cheek 

Is shrivell’d into furrows of sad years, 

And ‘neath its glossy curls antinged by care 

Looks out a keen anatomy ;—while Age 

Is stung by feverish torture foran hour 

Into youth's strength; while fragile Woman- 
hood 

Starts into frightful courage, all unlike 

The gentle strength its gentle weck ness feeds 


To make affliction beautiful, and stalks 

Abroad, a tearless, an unshuddering thing ;— 

While Childhood, in its orphan'd freedom 
blithe, 

Finds, in the shapes of wretchedness which 
seem 

Grotesque to its unsadden'd vision, cause 

For dreadful mirth that shortly shall be 
hush'd 

In never-broken silence; and while Love, 

Immortal through all change, makes ghastly 
Death 

Ita Idol.” 


Adrastus spurns his complaints, and the sages uae to Jove. At 


this moment Phocion rushes in with the answer of t 


claims it aloud to the Argives :— 


oracle, and pro- 


‘ Argos ne'er shall find release 
Till her monarch’'s race shall cease.” 


The soldiers of the enraged king scize him, and surround the people. 


At this instant of the scene, which is constructed with great dramatic 
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power, the shadow of Destiny falls heavily and darkly on the soul of Ion, 
and he makes one desperate ‘effort to save the king. Heis unsuccessful, 
but Phocion is released, and Adrastus leaves the council to “ mutter 
treason till they perish.” 

The third act of the tragedy is devoted to the influences of Fate, and 
their mode of action upon lon. The gods give a dreadful voice to all 
things that surround him. We need not ask the reader to admire the 
startling grandeur of the picture presented in the closing lines of the fol- 
lowing extract. lon speaks. 


“ Clemanthe ! thou wilt find me And as I pass’d but now the solemn range 
A sad companion ;—I who knew not life, Of Argive monarchs, that in sculptured 
Save as the sportive breath of happiness, mockery 
Now feel my minutes teeming, as they rise, Of present empire sit, their eyes of stone 
With grave experiences ; I dream no more Bent on me instinct with a frightful life 
Of ature realms where restless beanty sports That drew me into fellowship with them, 
In myriad shapes fantastic ; but black vaults As conscious marble; while their ponderous 
In long succession open till the gloom lips— 
Afar is broken by a streak of fire Fit organs of eternity—unclosed, 
That shapes my name—the fearful wind that And, as I live to tell thee, marmur'd ‘ Hail! 

moans Hail! Ion tae Devorep !'” 


Before the storm articulates its sound ; 


Earnestly Clemanthe struggles against these horrible yet noble fasci- 
nations, and strives to re-assure her lover of the certainty of speedy joy 
in Argos, now that “ keen hatred and revenge” are roused to crush the 
tyrant. What follows has a most sudden and startling effect. We hear 
it ringing through a theatre !— 


* Ton, Not by such base agents And soon his breast shall shrink beneath the 
May the anguet lustration be achieved: knife 
He who shall cleanse his country from the Of the selected slayer ' 
guilt CLEMANTH®E ‘Tis thyself 
For which Heaven smites her, should be pure Whom thy strange language pictures—Ion! 
of soul, thou-- 
Guileless as infancy, and undisturb'd Ion. She has said it! Her pure lips have 
By personal anger as thy father is, spoken out 
When, with unswerving hand and piteons eye, What all things intimate ;—didst thou not 
He stops the brief life of the innocent hid mark 
Round with white fillets to the altar ;--so Me for the office of avenger—me ?” 


Enwreathed by fate the royal victim heaves, 

In the scene which succeeds to this, the youths of Argos have assem- 
bled in a lonely grove, round 

‘ A rude altar, overgrown with moss, 
And stain’d with drippings of a million showers,” 

to devote themselves to the destruction of Adrastus. They are headed 
by Ctesiphon and Phocion—the first of whom burns to avenge a father’s 
death much more than the public wrong—but lon has been excluded 
for his gentleness. Betrayed by one of the soldiers, a passage to the 
couch of the king, who lies heavily oppressed by sleep, i is open to them, 
and they are on the eve of casting lots as to whom the duty of using the 
“ sacrificial knife’ should fall. Their words are ascending to Heaven 
in solemn devotion to this purpose, when Ion suddenly rushes to the altar, 
and his voice ascends with theirs. Phocion hails him as sent by the 
serenest powers of justice. The lot falls to him, and next to Phocion, 
who is to strike him down if he falter, or assist him should he be foiled. 
Ion receives the knife from the excluded Ctesiphon, and, advancing 
to the altar, invokes the first gods of Greece. The severe beauty of his 
style in this speech is a proper inspiration of the time :— 


“(lon approaches the altar, and, lifting up Are palpable; who shun the azure heights 


the knife, speaks.) Of beautiful Olympus, and the sound 
Ye eldest gods, Of ever-young Apollo's minstrelsy ; 
Who in no statues of exactest form Yet, mindful of the empire which ye held 
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Over dim Chaos, keep revengeful watch This arm to the destruction of the king 

On failing nations, and on kingly lines And of his race! O keep me pitiless; 

About to sink for ever; ye, who shed Expel all human weakness from my frame, 

Into the passions of earth's giant brood, That this keen weapon shake not when his 

And their flerce usages, the sense of justice; heart 

Who clothe the fated battlements of tyranny Should feel its point; and if he has a child 

With blackness as a funeral pall, and breathe Whose blood is needful to the sacrifice 

Through the proud halls of time-embolden'd My country asks, harden my soul to shed it !— 
guilt, Was not that thunder? 

Portents of ruin, hear me !—In your presence, Cresipuon. No; Ll heard no sound,” 


For now | feel ye nigh, I dedicate 


After this he sinks into an abstraction from which he is roused to pray 
of them to leave him for a moment; and in this moment, with the 
deepest feeling of dramatic situation, and a power of surpassing pathos, 
Clemanthe is introduced. Hurriedly he entreats of her to quit that 
place : 





* CLEMANTHE, Not without thee. A’stronger cement than a good man's word? 
Indeed thou art not well;—thy hands are There 's danger in it. Wilt thou keep it from 
marble;— me? 
Thine eyes are fixed ;—let me support thee, Ion, Alas, I must. Thou wilt know all full 
love. — soon— 
Ha! what is that gleaming within thy vest ? [ Voices call Lon '} 
A knife! Teil me its purpose, lon! Hark ' Lam call'd 
ION, No; CieMANTHE. Nay, do not leave me thus. 
My oath forbids. lon. *Tis very sad [voices again)—I dare not 
CLEMANTHR, An oath! O gentle Ion, stay—farewell ! 
What “ have link’d thee to a cause which [Exit.”’ 
needs 


The close of this third act is taken up with Medon’s discovery of 
lon’s birth, which we think somewhat weak and inefficient. Nor would 
we have the reader suppose that this is the only fault that could be 
pointed out in the tragedy. We venture to think, however, that the 
majority of its faults are wilful, and we feel that they interfere but 
little with the main effects of the sentiment and action, They 
proceed chiefly, as we suppose, from the author’s first peremptory 
notion that his tragedy would not be brought upon the actual stage. 
Speeches are now and then introduced for no other purpose, as it 
would scem, than to throw off a favourite thought of the author, not 
the speaker; wherever these thoughts occur, indeed, and happily 
they are not frequent, Mr. Talfourd betrays himself by an over ela- 
boration which we do not observe where he surrenders himself to the 
genius of his work; and the effect is that of an occasional homily 
when we are impatient to get on with the action. We would add that 
sume of the inferior characters are scarcely adequate to the great matters 
in hand, and that Medon, in especial, is rather a didactic old geu- 
tleman. His conduct in the scene we have objected to, for instance, 
appears to us to be very weak and faulty. He discovers Ion to be the 
son of a man, who is doomed along with all lis race, by the irreversible 
sentence of the Gods. Yet Medon, the high priest of Apollo, with the 
oracle of his divine master still ringing in his ear, having made this dis- 
covery, shows himself over delighted at it, tells Clemanthe she is blessed 
in her high fortune, and wishes her joy. This should be changed. No 
plea of sudden forgetfulness on the old man’s part can excuse it. In 
the national faith and habits of Greece, the High Priest was, as it were, 
a living section of the oracle of his God. 

In the fourth act, Ion, holding the knife, hangs over the couch of 
Adrastus, and bids him wake, and be strong to die. In this scene the 
passion reaches to the height, the mind is purged by the terror and pity 
that are excited, and is left to an undistracted course of deep sentiment, 
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in which, proceeding through another act, the tragedy finally and most 
exquisitely closes. The ancient and modern styles of tragic emotion 
here assimilate. We have a short but mortal contest of the passions, 
when suddenly above them, in deep composure, rises the form of Des- 
tiny, fatal still, but stripped of its worst horrors. We beg the reader’s 
attention to this extract. Adrastus has made some few struggles, only 
to feel that his hour has at last really come. The more dreadful strug- 
gles of Ton call to the memory the mother slaying Orestes— 


* TON, It is most true; And eyes unseen that sleep not, gird us round, 


Thou spard'’st my life, and therefore do the And we shall falltogether. Be it so! 
gods Apr. No; strike at once; my hour is come: 
Ordain me to this office, lest thy fall in thee 


Seem the chance forfeit of some single sin, I recognise the minister of Jove, 


And not the ereat redress of Argos. Now— 
Now, while | parley —Spirits that have left, 
Within this hour, their plague-tormented flesh 
To rot untomb'd, glide by, and frown on me, 
Ihetr slow avenger—and the chamber swarms 
With looks of Furies—YVet a moment wait, 
Ve dreadful prompters !—If there is a friend, 
Whom dying thou wouldst greet by word or 


And, kneeling thus, submit me to his power. 
[ApDRASTUS kneels.] 
lon. Avert thy face! 
Apr. No; let me meet thy gaze; 
For breathing pity lights thy features up 
Into more awful likeness of a form 
Which once shone on me;—and which now 
my sense 


token, Shapes palpable—in habit of the grave, 
Speak thy last bidding. Inviting me to the sad realm where shades 
Apr I have none on earth. Of innocents, whom passionate regard 
If thou hast courage, end me ! Link'’d with the guilty, are content to pace 
lon Not one friend! With them the margin of the inky flood 
Most piteous doom! Mournful and calm;—"tis surely there ;—she 
Avr. Art melted? waves 
lon, If l am, Her patiid hand in circle o’er thy head, 
Hope nothing from my weakness; mortal As if to bless thee—and I bless thee too, 
arms, Deatn'’s GRacious ANGEL!—Do not turn 


away.” 

The first oracle is here accomplished—for Ion, having finally raised 
the knife to stab, sinks senseless to the earth, on hearing, as if from the 
voice of Fate, that Adrastus is his father. Medon arrives in time to 
prevent the parricide, but not in time to withhold the impatient arm of 
the hot and passionate Ctesiphon, who, wondering at Ion’s delay, rushes 
in from the watch he was holding without, and wounds Adrastus mor- 
tally. The dying king, at his own urgent request, is left to pass the few 
remaining moments of his existence alone with his son. We can quote 
but little from this interview, through which the good is made most 
happily to surmount the evil, but what we quote will show its dramatic 
beauty. Adrastus exacts a promise from Ion that he will ascend the 
throne of Argos, and, by great deeds, redeem the memory of his father. 


“ ApR. Rejoice, 
Sufferers of Argos! Lam growing weak. 
Aud my eyes derzle; ‘et me rest my hands, 
Ere they have lost their feeling, on thy head.— 
So! So!—thy hair is glossy to the touch 
Aa when | last eowreath'd its tiny curl 
About my finger; | did image then 
Thy reign excelling mine; it is fulfill’d, 
And I die happy. Bless thee, King of Argos ! . 

| Dies. 

The character of Adrastus, which closes here, is the production of a 
strong, firm, and masterly hand. It is bodied forth, in the two great 
scenes of the tragedy, massively and distinctly. It is to be hoped that 
the management of Covent Garden theatre, should the author permit 
them to continue the tragedy, will not insult good sense and good taste, 
to say no more, by again exhibiting the melancholy inefficiency of Mr. 
Dale in such a part as this. We venture to hope that the author him- 
self will interfere to prevent it; and let us add, while we advert to this 


subject, that the general “ getting up’ of the tragedy was truly exe- 


Ton. He's dead! and I am fatherless again. 
King did he hail me? shall I make that word 
A spell to bid old happiness awake 
Througbont the lovely land that father'd me 
In my forsaken childhood? 


{He sees the knife on the ground, 
and takes it up.) 


Most vain dream !" 
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crable. We would term it disgraceful, too, if we did not feel that some 
allowances should be made for the circumstances under which the per- 
formance took place, and, in that feeling, expect to see a material change 
next season. In justice to the author, to Mr. Macready’s acting, and, 
more than all, to the claims of the public, this is peremptorily called 
for. But this by the way. 

The title of king is at once assumed by Ton, who claims with it his 

‘ancestral honours.”? Steadily, and with a mournful and intense quiet, 
the catastrophe now approaches. The still hot haste of Ctesiphon 
strives to intercept it. Phocion, urged to remember the office he had 
received by oath towards the fulfilment of the oracle, is driven to stab— 
even through all the ‘‘ delicious memories ’’ which had bound their boy- 
hood together—at the life of the young king. Ton throws off the blow, 
exclaiming — 

* Ton. And could’st thou think 
I had forgotten ? 
Puocion. Thou [” 

The fifth act opens in the midst of preparations for a king’s assump- 
tion of his state. The people murmur, and talk of undue haste, for it is 
only the morning after the death of Adrastus, and they cannot see the 
propriety of such grand festivities in the midst of sorrow, for the plague 
haus not abated. Ton is upon the scene ordering all things, and the poet 
here, with perception of the nicest contrast, shows him giving way to 
slight inequalities of temper and emotion, as though the infirmities of 
Ilumanity should not be wholly reproached in the ascent of her son, 
about to be deified by a more than mortal beauty. The true observer 
of nature is displayed also in the affecting silence which lon is made to 
peenasee respecting Clemanthe, from the moment of the discovery of his 

birth, up to nearly the close of the tragedy. When he speaks of her at 
lust to her brother, he does not utter her name; but yet, naming her 
not, and struggling to avoid her, he is obliged to see her at last. 
Their meeting is extremely beautiful. The profound artifice of love, 
as Mr. Lamb finely terms the effort of Hamlet to alienate Ophelia by 
affected discourtesies, is here practised by Ion, who secks, by attempted 
coldness, to wean Clemanthe from that loving intercourse which can no 
longer find a place amidst business so serious as that which he has to do. 
Yet still the hoping and affectionate girl, ignorant of the real cause, 
pleads to be loved :— 
“ May not thy state 

Have some unnoticed shelter ’mid its folds 

For love to make its nest in ?"** 
—and vainly does Ion strive to hold completely to his purpose,— 
awkwardly does his sweet countenance “ counterfeit a frown!” She 
has asked, “* And shall we never see each other ?”’ 


“Ton [after a pause). Yes! While I thus gaze upon thy living face, 
1 have ask’d that dreadful question of the hills I feel the love that kindles throngh its beauty 
‘That look eternal; of the fowing streams Can never wholly perish ;—we sali meet 
That lucid flow for ever; of the stars, Again, Clemanthe! 
Amid whose fields of azure my raised spirit “CiuEeM. Bless thee for that name ; 
Hath trod in glory: all were dumb; but now, Call me that name again.” 


e+ 





———p 


* We quote this from the first of the privately-circulated editions. We venture 
to think that the alteration in the subsequent editions is not an improvement. In 
the latter, the speech we have quoted above is expressed thus :— 


* Thou dost accuse Some little space, amidst its radiant cares, 
Thy state too hardly. it may give some room, For love and joy to breathe in.” 
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She prays of him at last, rather than deny her the further sight of 
him on earth, that he will kill her at once. What follows has matchless 
tenderness in it, and is expressed with the most dramatic trath. 


“Tow. No, thou mast live, my fair one: Thou art content to live, the healer Time 
There are a thousand joyous things in life, Will reconcile thee to the lovely things 
Which pass unheeded in a life of joy Of this delightfal world,—and if another, 
Aé thine hath been, till breezy sorrow comes A happier—no, I cannot bid thee love 
To ruffle it; and daily duties paid Another !—I did think I could have said it, 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose But ‘tis in vain, 
To the sad mind that studies to perform them. CLeM. 

Thou dost not mark me. lon. I am thine own! thus let me clasp 

CiEM. Oh, ldo! Ido! thee; nearer; 

lon. If for thy brother's and thy father's O joy too thrilling and too short '" 

sake 


Thouart mine own then still? 


The interview closes with “ one more embrace,’’ which, he tells her, is 
“the last—the last in this world.” She follows him from the stage and 
seeks Minerva’s temple, that, unseen, she may see him in his throne. 
The last scene exhibits him there, in the midst of the sages and the 
people of Argos, about to swear allegiance on the altar. The actual 
progress of this scene is finely marked in the writing. We see the face 
of lon, pale at the first, gradually flush and kindle. He exacts from 
Agenor and Medon, and the sages of his council, a series of pledges for 
the hope, the happiness, and the good government of his country. 
Finally, he asks the assembled multitude to swear that, if he leaves no 
issue, they will lodge the sovereign power of Argos ‘* in the affections of 


the general heart, and in the wisdom of the best.”? They all swear this, 


and the tragedy thus concludes— 


“Ion. Hear and record the oath, immortal 
powers! 
Now give me leave a moment to approach 
That altar unattended. He goes to the altar. 
Gracious gods ! 
In whose mild service my giad youth was 
spent, 
Look on me now ;—and if there is a Power, 
As at this solemn time I feel there is, 
Beyond ye, that hath breathed through all your 
shapes 
The spirit of the beautiful that lives 
In earth and heaven ;,—to ye I offer up 
This conscious being, full of life and love, 
For my dear country’s welfare. Let this blow 
hind all her sorrows ! 
[Stabs himself, and fails. CresirHon rushes 
to support him.) 
Ctesiphon, thou art 
Avenged, and wilt forgive me. 

Cres. Thou hast pluck'd 
The poor disguise of hatred trom my soul, 
And made me fee! how shaliow is the wish 
Of vengeance. Could I die to save thee ' 

LCL EMAN TAS rushes forward.) 

Cie. Hold! 
Let me support him—stand away—indeed 
1 have best right, although ye know it not, 

To cling to him in death. 

low. This is ajoy 
I did not hope for—this is sweet indeed.— 
Bend thine eyes on me ! 





CirM. And for this it was 
Thou wouldst have wean'd me from thee! 
Couldst thou think 
I would be so divorced? 
lon. Thou art right, Cle- 
manthe,— 
Tt was a shallow and an idle thought; 
*Tis past; no show of coldness frets us now; 
No vain disguise, my love. Yet thou wilt think 
On that which, when I feien'd, I traly said— 
Wilt thou not, sweet one? 
CLEM, I will treasure all. 
(Enter Inus.) 
Inus. I bring you glorious tidings—Ha! 


no joy 
Can enter here. 
lon. Yes—is it as L hope? 


Inus. The pestilence abates. 


lon [Springs on his feet). Do ye not 
hear? 
Why shout ye not?—ye are strong—think not 
of me; 


Hearken ! the curse my ancestry had spread 

O’er Argos is dispell'd !—Agenor, give 

This gentie youth his freedom, who hath 
brought 

Sweet tidings that I shall not die in vain— 

And Medon! cherish him a» thou hast one 

Who dying blesses thee ;—my own Clemanthe ! 

Let this console thee a\so—Argos lives— 

The offering is accepted—all is well! [Dies, 

(The curtain falis.)"’ 





* The plan of the scene appears to have been suggested by Ford’s celebrated ca- 
tastrophe in the “ Broken Heart,” but Mr. Talfourd’s treatment is more true to 
nature, since the silence of Ion has the plea of a great and overruling necessity 
which we cannot give to Calantha. Mr. Talfourd, we may add, has borrowed one 


of Ford's lines, Calantha says— 


“ They are the silent griefs which cut the heart-strings !” 


lon says— 


“ They are the patient sorrows which touch nearest !” 
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This it is, we feel, to move the deepest sources of tragic emotion, and 
to realize its highest objects. The previous passion and suffering of the 
tragedy are purged in this last scene ; and notwithstanding all the present 
sorrow of the sacrifice, the mind of the reader or spectator cannot but 
acknowledge a kind of affecting delight. 

A lively critic has inquired lately, “ Which of our smartest dra- 
matic poets, now-a-days, can ask * How d'ye do?’ in less than three 
verses ?”’ ‘The satire meant to be conveyed is, that there is no strenuous 
simplicity, nothing artless, earnest, and energetic, in the living class of 
dramatic writing. The falsehood of this we believe we have abundantly 
illustrated. Can our critic bring forth from his vaunted, and we might 
venture to add, little relished or appreciated stores, four words more 
crowded with intense and noble meaning, than those of Clemanthe—I 
WILL TREASURE ALL? Can he name anything more deeply pathetic 
than Ton’s Benp tTuine Eyes ON Me? Can he produce three words 
more instinct with a thousand emotions true to the situation and the 
scene, than the ’I'is very sap, with which lon tears himself from 
Clemantie to rush to the chamber of Adrastus? But why should we 
adduce these or other instances to an ingenious person who has already 
come to the conclusion that the drama has breathed her last; and who, 
mistaking what he says for wit, announces to us that he has * calculated 
in his tables of contingent phenomena when her revival may be looked 
for, and expects it along with the recommencement of oracles.” We 
will auswer for it that, should oracles recommence, this gentleman will 
turn out to be a poor hand at expounding them. 

The drama dead! You might as well announce at the same time 
that the “* human heart by which we live’? has sunk into the grave, and 
left the world behind it nothing but a breathing skeleton. The drama 
cannot die so long as the elements of tragic interest remain in the world. 
We more than suspect, indeed, that comedy is at a disadvantage just 
now, because those infinite vanities and absurdities of artificial life with 
which the comic poet has more especially to do, are liable to be dissi- 
pated and generalized by the sort of common education which must 
result from a wide diffusion of literature. But the tragic poet infallibly 
stands on ground which is immoveable. The definition of Tragedy, 
which was made two thousand years ago, applies still with an undi- 
minished force. To be of power, by exciting pity and terror, to purge 
the mind of those and such like passions—to redeem, that is, by a com- 
posing intellectual interest, the agitating realities of a stormy existence — 
was held to be her province by Aristotle; and it is her province still, 
and will continue so till pity and terror, and real and intellectual 
interest, have quite gone from amongst us. 

Our critic of the ** Athenzeum” may reassure himself on this point. 
If the admiration he professes for the great writers of Elizabeth’s aye had 
been indeed sincere, it would itself have checked his spleen. To admit 
the power of being deeply moved by the tragic drama, is in itself an 
admission that its materials are amongst us. For to say that the world 
may be, and still is, deeply and deliriously affected by “ artless, earnest, 
oak energetic” writing ; and to assert, at the same time, that the world 
must unrefine itself before it can hope to see any “ artless, earnest, and 
energetic”’ writing issue from a living man, is too evident an absurdity 
for discussion. ‘The artlessness of the drama is a result produced, and 
July.—voL, XLVI. NO, CLXXXVIL. 28 
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only producible, from the highest art, ay d this latter cannot be the 
product of any “ state of simplicity,” however strenuous. Our critic 
adopts a preferable stvle of argument, when he puts his case in the 
shape of a “ What would you more? Has not England done enough 
in the dramatic way? E ngland, who gave birth to the only true drama, 
and compared with whose productions of that kind, all others santique as 
well as modern, ank vuNY ABortions.”? This proposition is at least 
distinct and intelligible, and we leave the question it involves to be 
discussed by some fifth-form schoolboy. 

We take advantage, meanwhile, of the allusion to the “ puny abor- 
tions”? of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, to introduce a name 
which has associated itself recently with the grandest era of the Greek 
genius; which is illustrious as belonging to the first of our living 
prose writers, and one of the most original thinkers of this or any coun- 
trv, living or dead ; and which we hope to make familiar to our readers 
before we have closed these papers, as belonging to one who possesses 
also the power, if he chooses to put it into perfect action, of a first-rate 


dramatic poet. We feel it scarcely ' 
This admirable scholar, among many 


Mr. Walter Savage Landor. 


necessary to add, that we mean 


fragments of fine verse Ms hich enrich his last produce tion, the ** Letters 


of Pericles and Aspasia,” 


the shades between Agamemnon and his daughter. 


> has given a scene supposed to have passed in 


Agamemnon is 


imagined to have descended from his horrible death, and, on the instant, 


to have met [phigeneia 


Ipurorvera. Father! I now maylean upon 
your breast, 
And you with unreverted eyes will grasp 
Iphigeneta’s hand. 
We are not shades 
Surely ! for yours throbs yet 
And did my blood 
Win Troy for Greece? 
Ah! ‘twas ill done, to shrink; 
But the «word cleam’'d so sharp; and the good 
priest 
Trembied, and Pallas frown'd above, severe 
AGamuemvon, Daughter ' 
Ter, Beloved father! is the blade 
Again to pierce a bowom now unfit 
Por «acrifice’? Ne blood t« in it« velns, 
No God requires it here; here are no wrongs 
To vindicate, no realms to overthrow. 
You standing as at Aulis in the fane, 
With face averted, holding (as before ) 
My hand; bet yours burns not, as then it 
burn'd, 


This alone shows me we are with the Blest, 
Nor eubject to the sufferings we have borne 
1 will win back past kindness. 
Tell me then, 
Tell how my mother fares who loved me so, 
And eriev'd, as "twere for you, to see me part, 
Frown not, bat pardon me for tarrving 
Amid too idle words, nor asking how 
She praised us both (which most) for what we 
did, 
Aeam. Ye Gods, who govern here! do 
human pangs 
Reach the pure soul thus far below? do tears 
Spring In these meadows ? 
Irn No, sweet father, no ! 
I conld have anewer'd that; why ask the Gods? 
AGamM. Iphigeneia! O my child! the Earth 
Flas gender’d crimes unheard-of heretofore, 
And Nature may have changed in her last 
depths, 
Together with the Gods and ali their laws.” 


Unconsciously and calmly the imnocent shade urges upon Agamem- 
non, in memory of the old sweetness and affectionatengss of his temper, 
the serenity of his new abode, suited to his own serenity, and surpassing 


the anxious joys of earth :-— 


"* No chance have we, not even day for night, 


Nor spring for summer. 

All things are serene, 
Serene, too, be your epirit! None on earth 
Ever was half eo kindly in bie house, 
And eo compliant, even toa child. 
Never was enatcht your robe away from me, 
Thovweh eoing to the council. The blind man 
K vew his good king was leading him tn-doors, 
Before be beard the voice that marshail'd 

Greece. 


Therefore all prais’d 
Qroadent men themselves 
In others praise humility, and most 


Admire it in the sceptre and the eword. 
W hat, then, can make you speak thus rapidly 
And briefly ? in your step thus hesitate ? 
Are you afraid to meet, among the good, 
Incestuous Helen here ? 
AGAM Oh! Gods of Hell ' 
len. She hath not pass’d the river. 
We may walk 
With our hands linkt, nor feel our house's 
shame. 
Acam. Never mayst thou, Iphigeneia |! feel 
it! 
Aulis bad no sharp sword, thou wouldst ex- 
claim, 








Greece no avenger—I, her chief so late, 
Through Erebus, through Elysium, writhe be 
neath it. 
Ipu. Come; 
those 
Of Argos and Mycenai—come away, 
And I will weave them for you on the bank. 
You will not look so pale when you have 
walked 
A little in the grove, and have told all 
Those sweet fond words the widow sent her 
child, 
Acam. Oh, Earth! IT euffered less upon thy 
shores | 


I have better diadems than 
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fAside.) The bath that bubbled with my blood, 
the blows 
That spilt it (O worse torture!) must she 
know? 
Ah! the first woman coming from Mycenal 
Will pine to pour this poison in her ear, 
Taunting sad Charon for his slow advance, 
Iphigeneia! 
Irn. Why thus tarn away? 
Calling me with such fondness! [am here, 
Father, and where you are, will ever be. 
Acam, Thou art my child—yes, yes, thou 
art my child. 
All was not once what all now is! Come on, 
Idol of love and truth! my child! my child |” 


Soon again, however, remembering the fell Clytemnestra, Agamemnon 


turns away :— 


“Ten. What spake my father to the gods 
above? 
Unworthy am I then to join in prayer? 
If, on the last, or any day before, 
Of my brief course on earth, I did amiss, 
Say it at once, and let me be unblest; 
But, O my faultless father! why should you? 
And shun so my embraces? 
Am I wild 
And wandering in my fondness ? 
We are shades !! 
Groan not thus deeply; blight not thus the 
season 

Of full-orb'd gladness! Shades we are indeed, 
But mingled, let us feel it, with the blest. 
I knew it, but forgot it euddenly, 
Altho’ | felt it all at your approach. 
Look on me; smile with me at my illusion 
You are so like what you have ever been 
(Except in sorrow!) 1 might well forget 
I could not win you as IT used to do. 
It was the first embrace since my descent 


I ever aim'd at: those who love me live, 

Save one, who loves me most, and now would 
chide me. 

Acam. We want not, O Iphigeneia, we 

Want not embrace, nor kiss that cools the 
heart 

With purity, nor words that more and more 

Teach what we know, from those we know, 
and sink 

Often most deeply where they fall most light. 

Time waa when for the faintest breath of thine, 

Kingdom and life were little. 


Irn Value them 
Aa little now. 
AGAM, Were life and kingdom all! 


Irn. Ah! by our death many are sad who 
loved us, 
They will be happy too. 
Cheer! king of men! 
Cheer! there are voices, songs—Cheer | arma 
advance.” 


Mr. Landor then marks, with subtle beauty, a tranquillizing influence 


from the happy shades gradually stealing over Agamemnon. 


Voices 


and songs are heard from within the grove, and a noise of Argive arms. 


He bursts forth— 


**AcGAmM. Come to me, soul of peace! These, 
these alone, 
These are not false embraces. 
Irw. Both are happy! 


AGAM. Freshness breathes round me from 
some breeze above. 
What are ye, winged ones! 
urns?’ 


with golden 


They are the Hours, which had descended with the king, and now return 


to the earth again. 


With them the last heaviness of mortality is taken 


from Agamemnon, and the sudden glories of completed happiness, 


“above the thunder,” break upon him. 


The scene closes with a noble 


alternation of the Chorus and Semi-Chorus. 

We will not stop here to beg the reader to observe, how profoundly 
true, in a philosophical sense, is the tendency of this scene, in its 
intimation that the dead are not happy at once in Elysium—since by 
that means we are made to feel that the love which outlives death is 
the love we have once known—that the affections which await us in 


Elysium are our own affections. 


We ask of him to view it simply as 


an effort of dramatic genius. The most rare and most splendid qualities 


of the art seem to us to be presented in it. 


embodies a dramatic picture. 


Every line, it may be said, 


Behold the gentle shape at the opening 


leaning on the breast of the face-averting king—the affecting sweetness 
of the allusion to the sacrifice at Aulis—the happy gentleness of the 
recollection of the great Grecian monarch staying himself even at the 
council-door to humour childhood, or to help the infirmities of age—the 
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uick chords of agony that are unconsciously toiched—the diadem, 
etter than those of Argos and Mycenai, which is to be woyen by 
Iphigencia for her father from flowers 
* Of blissful quiet "mid unfading bowers” — 
—the kingly sufferer suffering still, “ through Erebus, through Ely- 
sium,” writhing still— 
* You will not look so pale when you have walked 

A little in the grove, and have told all 

Those sweet fond words the widow sent her child.” 
Such is one of Mr, Landor’s “ puny abortions,’’ and such as it is, it 
may rank with the “ puny abortions” of antiquity. 

Our “ Atheneum”? critic, however, begs to be allowed to explain the 
term. He only means to convey, by ** puny abortions,”’ that the 
Greck tragedies are “* philosophical poems in a faintly dramatic shape.” 

Surely he scarcely betters himself by this. Are we to be told that the 
Anticon is faintly dramatic? ‘The tragedians of Greece were indeed 
confined within the narrow circle of the chorus ; they were obliged to 
practice the precision, and copy the details of nature; their ideas were 
necessarily exact and definite, because they were bounded by a certain 
severity and simplicity of material; —on the other hand, we have since had 
a greater master in that art, who, not unassisted (be it remembered) by the 
inspiration breathed over the unconscious world by Greece, acknowle “dged 
no limit in the relations of place or the continuity of time, and whose eye 
could glance at will from heaven to earth and from earth to heaven ; 
but, between the great tragedians of the classic school and that leat 
more ‘* daring practiser of arts inhibited,”’ the heart and the passions 
have stood unchanged. Infinite analogies of thought and expression still 
delight the reader of “Eschylus and Shakspeare, and it may be a question 
still, which had the greatest power in the singleness of tragic passion, 
And the Antigone of Sophocles? Who shall say that that noble 
and devoted daughter and sister,—the most soft, the most tender, the 
firmest, most lofty, and unfaultering of women—who shall say that she, 
who through the CEdipus at Colonos encounters unmurmuringly all the 
ills of exile and want, that she may alleviate the sufferings of her father 
-——and in the tragedy which bears her name, lays down her life and 
her passionately tender love to preserve the ashes of her brother from 
dishonor,—is conceived in a “ faintly dramatic” spirit? Who shall say 
it of the sweet Aucrstis, that matchless pattern of delicacy and heroism, 
the self-devoting wife of the doomed Admetus,—who shall say it of AGa- 
MEMNON, “‘ treading the purple calmly to his death,’’—or of Macarta, 
—or of Hac uBa, remembering her parting with Poly xena, that rending 
asunder of body and of soul,—who shall say it of Asax, “ sitting alone 
in blood,”’—or of Orestes, as the Furies descended upon him? Virgil, 
if we pleased, would tell us his impression of the last— 


* Aut Agamemnonius scenis agitatus Orestes, 
Armatam facibus matrem et serpentibus atris, 
Ut vidit ultricesque sedent in limine Dire!" 
—but we will venture here again to call in the assistance of Mr. Landor, 
in further illustration of his own dramatic genius, and of the true spirit 
of Greek tragedy. 


The following lines are > portion® of an unpublished scene by Mr. 


—— 











* We do not give the entire scene, as we fear that we should not be justified in 
anticipating wholly a publication of such extraordinary power and interest. 
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Landor, connected with the subject we have already quoted from his 
** Letters of Aspasia,” and called “ Tur Deatn or CiyTEMNgsTRA.” 
We hold that no writer, ancient or modern, has ever made a more sudden, 
fearful, and tremendous plunge into the very innermost depths of tragic 
passion and dramatic expression, than is here, with the most glorious 
case and consciousness of power, made by Mr. Landor. 


* Electra. Pass on, my brother! She awaits the wretch, 
Dishonour, despoiler, murderer... 
None other name shall name him. She awaits 
As would a lover... Heavenly Gods! what poison 
Oerflows my lips! 
Adulteress ! husband-slayer ! 
Strike her, the tigress, Think upon our father... 
Give the sword scope. Think what a man was he! 
How fond of her !—how kind to all about, 
That he might gladden and teach us. How proud 
Of thee, Orestes, tossing thee above 
His joyous head, and calling thee his crown! 
Ah! boys, remember not what melts our hearts 
And marks them evermore ! 
Bite not thy lip, 
Nor tramp, like an unsteddy colt, the ground, 
Nor stare against the wall.,..but think again 
How better than all fathers was our father— 
Go! 
Orestes. Loose me, then! for this white hand, Electra, 
Hath fastened upon mine with flercer grasp 
Than mine can grasp the sword. 
Electra. Go, sweet Orestes ! 
I knew not I was holding thee.,..Avenge him. 
How he sprang from me!...Sure, he now has reacht 
The room before the bath! The bath-door opens! ° 
It hath creakt thus since he—since thou, oh father !, 
Ever since thou didst loosen its strong valves, 
Either with all thy dying weight, or strength 
Agonized with her stabs. 
What plunge was that ? 
Ah me! What groans are those ? 
Orestes. (re-entering). They sound thro’ hell, 
Rejoicing the Eumenides,... !" 


Neither Aeschylus nor Shakspeare ever conceived an incident more 
terrible or more true, than that creaking of the door of the bath on the 
ear of Electra, as her brother rushes in, with all its frightful and heart- 
withering associations. And let the reader observe the tremendous 
significance of every word that is uttered. Is such writing as this 
“ faintly dramatic ?” For ourselves, reverencing as we do the genius of 
Greek tragedy, we believe that we express our admiration of it the most 
worthily, in feeling that Mr. Landor has here written quite up to the 
high spirit of the great men who were its masters. The fine picture of 
Agamemnon gladdening and teaching Orestes, is in the touching vein of 
the chorus of the Choephora, the ¢Arar’ éy@pwrwy rarpi,—and if we 
could give the conclusion of the scene, where the frantic Electra counts 
the agonies of her horror by the drops which fall from the bloody sword 
of Orestes, 
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“ They are audible, 
For they are many !—from the sword’s point falling, 
And down from the mid-blade !"’ 
—and where we are made to feel the coming madness of the matricide,— 
the reader would admit that there is really nothing grander in the tra- 
gedy we have named. “ Faintly dramatic ” indeed! There is a speech 
in the Choephore, where the poor boy, “streaked with his mother’s 
blood,” struggles to tell his story hefore his reason quits him, before 
madness drives him “ out of the course,’”’—a speech in which these lines 
occur :— 
* Foo O tr’ Eudpwr eipi, Knptaow piroic, 
KTaveiy Te Ont unre o obw avev cicne, 
Tarpoxrovoy piagpa, Kai Oea@y arvyoc. 
and from which he suddenly breaks into the fearful horror,— 


* OP. avat"AroMoyr, aide TANBbove cy 
Kak Oppatwr aTalovaw aipa Svapireg. 
XO. ticiv cabappor’ 
which, with all its attendant circumstances, 1s unsurpassed in dramatic 
grandeur by Macbeth or Lear. 

In a future paper (after closing our examination of the noble poem of 
Paracetsus, which the more immediate interest at present attaching 
to “lon” has induced us to defer) we shall resume the subject of Mr. 
Landor’s genius for dramatic poetry, more especially with reference to 
some of his tragic writings that have long been before the world. We 
believe that we shall be able to point out some few of the causes that have 
stood in the way of this poet’s popularity, as well as not a few of the 
more rare and splendid endowments possessed by him for one of the 
highest performances in literature. We will only add, in a few words 
here, that, considered generally as a poet, Mr. Landor seems to us to 
leave too much to be done for him by his reader. His principle of as- 
sociation is too subtle and refined. No inconsiderable degree of intuitive 
apprehensiveness, indeed, is necessary to those who would understand 
his poetry as a whole. Even in the first scene we have quoted in this 
paper, an instance of how difficult it is to keep pace with his delicate 
and rapid associating power, may be pointed out in the break of Iphi- 
gencia’s speech,— 

‘**Proudest men themselves 
In others praise humility,’ &c. 

and the resumption, “ What then can make you?” &c. Links are in 
fact to be supplied by the reader, distances to be bridged over, and it is 
taken for granted that he must at once understand a most masterly con- 
nexion of the remotest analogies without going through the long process 
requisite to the obtuser perceptions. This is a fault, but it is a grand 
one. It arises, we are disposed to think, from Mr. Landor’s too tho- 
rough sensitiveness on the subject of language, from his too precise 
prehension of the vehicle of his thoughts. His light is diverted, and 
nae excentrically off from the facettes of his gem-like words. The 
fault is just the reverse of Shelley’s, which was that of presenting a vast 
array of synchronous images relating to the same thing. Mr. Landor 
is properly entitled to a term which has more than once been applied to 
Shelley. The author of “ Gebir,” * Count Julian,” and “ Ippolito Di 

Este,” is the “ poet for posts.” 
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ARE THE DRAWINGS OF RAPHAEL TO BE SUFFERED 
TO LEAVE THE COUNTRY ¢ 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Sir,—The lovers of the fine arts have heard with grief, and astonishment, 
that the divine collection of the drawings of Raphael, exhibited by the 
Messrs. Woodburn, of St. Martin’s Lane, may possibly be suffered to quit 
the country, for want of efforts on the part of government to detain them. 
There they are, nert door (so to speak,) to the very gallery now building 
Jor the reception of great paintings, and the encouragement of British art, 
and yet British art is to lose them! Raphael himself is our neighbour, 
and we are to let him go!) The human angel is there, hardly less divine 
than the angels he painted. There he waits, ready to teach our students, to 
refine our spirits, to enlarge our charities, to perfect our fame, and we are to 
calculate the miserable cost of his reception, even though he would bring 
gold tlowing in upon us, as well as grace and glory! 

On whichever side this question is looked at, we have no excuse for our 
hesitation. Yes, there is one; and on the face of it, a fair one, though it 
can exist but fora moment. The government, it is understood, does not like 
to commit itself to any new expenses, however laudable, especially at a time 
like the present, till it knows whether the public approve them. The in- 
dividuals that compose the government cannot be supposed to be indifferent 
to these divine productions. Lord Melbourne is surely a man to lend an 
ear to all intelligent and kindly propositions; Mr. Spring Rice is said to be 
a lover of poetry, consequently of all the liberalities which it includes ; Lans- 
downe collections of the fine arts are already eminent; Lord Holland would 
much surprise the public if he omitted any one grace or generosity of taste in 
the list of his perceptions ; in short, I believe we could go the whole round of 
the ministry and not find a name that would not gladly be foremost in the 
list of Raphael's detainers. If I am not mistaken, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has acknowledged to Messrs. Woodburn, that he would willingly 
advocate the purchase of the drawings, if he thought the public would side 
with him. It becomes him, perhaps, considering his office, to doubt. But 
why do not all parties and ranks of men vie with each other in seeing which 
can best do the doubt away? How is it that we have no man in parliament 
at present, who can pierce beyond the surface of such a question, enter into 
the metaphysics or moral deities of it, and make it as clear to everybody that 
we ought to purchase the drawings, as it is that we ought to do anythin 
else that is both noble and profitable? Nay, there are such men ; | coul 
name them; but why do they not speak? Why is Bulwer silent? Why 
Talfourd ? Why does not Sir Robert Peel, who has the taste and spirit to 
be a true patron of art, interfere in behalf of these models of all art? things, 

as Messrs. Woodburn justly observe, calculated to advance the manufactures, 
as well as the greater works of the country. The greatest art includes the 
less: sometimes it literally serves it. In the present collection there is a 
design for “a chased silver dish,’"—(the Nymphs and Tritons, No. 14,) 
which is a consummation of grace and fancy. 

I am a Radical myself; and I think I can answer for it, that neither Mr. 
Hume, nor any other Radical, nor the Radicals as a body, would object to 
this purchase. Literature and the fine arts hang too much together to 
allow of such alienation from an intellectual sympathy; and the poorest 
classes of the community are too proud of the reputation they are acquir- 
ing for knowledge, and too instinctively feel the strength and future 
of all intellectual co-operations, to offer any disturbance to the proposal on 
their part. They hope soon to be walking in their clean jackets, and with 
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respectful steps, through the rooms of the New National Gallery, as the 
fine-eyed Tuscan peasantry do in theirs; and in making friends of the 
fine forms of Raphael and Correggio, they will instinctively cultivate the 
quietest and best shaping forth of their very political wishes. There is a 
hackneyed quotation from Ovid, which has nevertheless not had full justice 
done to the niceties of its meaning,— 
* Ingennas didicisse fdeliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros ;” 


That is to say,—to acquire such a taste for the fine arts, as to expand our 
perceptions of druth and beauty in general, and give us a faith in them, 
softens the manners by delivering us from narrowness and exclusiveness, and 
will not suffer us to be ferocious, even if wrong and passion incline us to 
be so. 

But there are districts in Ireland starving! Should we give fifteen 
thousand pounds for the most marvellous collection of drawings, as long as 
such isthe case? Sir, the fact is a very frightful one; and if the purchase 
prevented our relieving it, of course [T should say, “ Let our fellow-creatures 
eat, and the drawings perish :* Ovid has just said it for me. Humanity 
itself is the first of graces, as well as duties; and the sweet soul of Raphael 
(which was full of it, or it would not have been what it was), would blush 
to see itself stand in its way. Vasari records of him, that “ his good- 
nature was still more enchanting than his art,’ and that he was “ all over 
amiableness and loving kindness,—preno di gentilezza, e colmo dt cartta,” 
Out of what else, indeed, could these enchanting shapes and faces proceed, 
that encirele, as it were, the very spectators of this Exhibition with balmy 
and exalting arms, with a new sense of the capabilities and beautiful-minded- 
ness of their fellow-creature man, and incline him to love his very species 
the better? Do we think that anything could /ergn such feelings? No; 
no more than a ditch could throw forth a crystal fountain, or a scorpion be a 
dove. Well, Sir, how it is that the starvation of the Irish is not instantly 
relieved would be above my comprehension, if I did not know how one evil 
habit is mixed up with another, and throws obstacles in the way of the most 
obvious and easy measures of justice. Government think sometimes, or at 
least foney (and circumstances must excuse them for the fancy) that they 
cannot instantly set about one of the most elemental pieces of justice, for fear 
of reducing society itself to its elements, or at least hazarding the gradual 
disengagement of its workings from the worst part of their alloy. All Ican 
say on this point is, that most certainly no kindness towards the Irish will 
be secured by the saving of the money proposed to be laid out on these 
pictures, and ay certainly none will be hindered by the laying it out. He 
that votes for the purchase will not be the less likely, but so much the more 
likely, to assist his fellow-creatures ; just as you would sooner be likely to 
see a man who issues from the Exhibition givea sixpence to a beggar, than 
one who would spend nothing to go in—who would feel no impulse to go and 
gaze upon the kind faces in the pictures. I do not say that every admirer of 
art is @ generous man; for he may admire it more or Jess, as it happens, 
and not feel those sources of liberal emotion stirred within him, which all 
the truest graces of perception possess in common. But I do say that the 
chances, by reason of that co-operation of the sympathies, are in favour of 
his generosity ; and if any question of assistance to Ireland could disengage 
itself from considerations that really have nothing to do with it—if the pro- 
position of help to these famishing districts for instance were merely, as it 
ought to be, one of sending them food and comfort at once, as to a fellow- 
creature dying at one’s door, it is not only a likely, it is an identical pro- 
position, depend upon it, that every hearty voter for the purchase of the 
pictures would beas hearty a one for sending the food. It would be, to say 
the least of it, a pleasure which he could not deny himself. 

I confess 1 should wonder how the most eminent of the patrons of art in 
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this country could abstain from taking the matter to themselves, and sub- 
scribing to make a gift to the nation, did I not know how often the richest 
men may have the greatest calls and drains upon their purse ; not to men- 
tion the unwillingness of any one moving or seeming to dictate, where he is 
not sure that he is trespassing upon no delicacies or difficulties on the part 
of others. It was even aiiecsiodl te me the other day, by a friend, that it 
would be handsome on the part of the Messrs. Woodburn themselves to 
make the gift, as they have the reputation of being rich, My friend, how- 
ever, with his natural feeling for a delicacy, laughed while he said it; for 
be the wealth of these gentlemen what it may, it could not be as handsome 
on the part of the nation to expect, or to allow the gift. The Messrs. Wood- 
burn, though liberal men, are dealers by profession, who are no more to be 
expected to give up profits in this wholesale manner, than hosiers or bakers, 
It is enough, if they show the superiority of their trade over hosiers and 
bakers, by the liberality which they really do exercise. The sum of fifteen 
thousand pounds (which abstractedly is a mere nothing for a collection sotrul 
unique, exquisite, and by its nature price/esa, and therefore worth all whie 
it could fetch, though it were jewels instead of guineas), is, as they truly say, 
a much smaller sum than it would cost to make a similar collection ; for ex- 
ample, to repurchase it from another nation, supposing it possible for ano- 
ther nation to let tt go. It is therefore very handsome in them to offer it as 
they do, and to show themselves anxious for their country's having it. The 
trustees of the National Gallery have, it seems, “ not felt themselves justified 
to recommend a purchase, unless based on the sum named in the will of the 
late lamented collector, which was almost one-third of their true value ;” 
but this sum, for many reasons unnecessary to mention, might have been 
purposely made too small by this lamented gentleman, and at all events is 
no guide for a real love of the drawings, and a knowledge of their 
value. ‘ With every respect for those distinguished individuals, the trus- 
tees,” the Messrs. Woodburn beg to observe, in their prospectus, “ that had 
a committee of members of the Royal Academy, and amateurs who collect 
drawings, inspected the Raffaelles, they are conden the price asked would 
have been awarded them. To be able, in one room, to trace the practice in 
art of this prince of painters, from the dawn of his genius to the end of 
his short but glorious career, by means of indisputably authentic works of 
his own hand, is an advantage which the most zealous artist or amateur 
might have dreamed of, but could not expect to see realized.” 

It is capitally well said, and as truly.—The price would have been nothing 
to such a consideration, had it been twice as much. 

I confess I am one of those who think that no collections or academies will 
make great geniuses in art, any more than they ever did make them. The great 
geniuses come first, or by nature. But then i can never be one of those who 
think that academies will hinder the rise of truly great genius, till the recol- 
lection of old English poetry and the new generation of Wordsworths and 
Coleridges be done away. I would not swear that a greater poet than 
Shakspeare himself may not be seen by posterity, though it will require as 
great events as the Reformation and the publication of the Bible to bring 
him about; and even then, the pre-existence of the former Shakspeare might 
be a hinderance to his perfection. But the very greatest geniuses of all are 
not the only great geniuses; otherwise, since the time of Shakspeare, 
we should ae had no Miltons and Wordsworths; and, therefore, even 
should the world have no more Raphaels or Titians, it may have names still 
great and august,—it may have new Caraccis and Claudes; and the good 
of collections of these great men, like that of our great English poets, is, 
that they serve to call back the principles of the finest taste, and save us, at 
all events, from an eternal succession of bad works, and the contentedness 
of vanity. New Caraccis will not be hindered, and daubers will. 

I could say a great deal more on every part of this subject, and have an 
extreme desire to do so; but time, and other circumstances, cut me short 
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It is no matter, provided I shall not have to tear my hair, when I look over 
it, at finding I have omitted something which would have “ convinced the 
most incredulous.” But I hope, Sir, that others will take up the proposal, 
and urge it better. Above all, let everybody who has not seen the drawings, 

to St. Martin’s-lane while yet he has time, and convince himself. If 
that room were my private sitting-room, or if I could transport the drawings 
into another where I pleased, I do not think that one ill or angry thought 
could ever touch me further. It would be like living with angels, or whatis 
the next thing, with Raphael himself; of whom his biographer records, 
that ali who did so, became imbued with such love and admiration of the 
sweetness of his nature, that they dropped their heats and jealousies, and 
all poor, proud, and ungenial feelings, and astonished the world with the 
only like spectacle ever beheld among an irritable generation. Every crea- 
ture that breathed, he says, loved him *. 

I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
A Lover or Art. 





* Good, old, honest, enthusiastic Vasari! It is delightful to read his earnest 
words :—** E certo (says he) fra le sue doti singolari ne scorgo una di tal valore, 
éhe in me stesso stumsco; che il cielo gli diede forza di poter mostrare nell’ arte nose 
tra un effetto si contrario alle complessioni di nor piitors; questo é, che hanno 
umore d'esser grandi (come di questo umore l'arte produce infiniti) lavorando 
nell’ opera in compagnia di Raffaello, staveno uniti, e di concordia tale, che tutti i 
mal’ umori, nel veder lui, s’ ammorzavano, ed ogni vile e basso pensiero cadeva 
loro di mente; la quale unione mai non fu pid in altro tempo, che nel suo; e questo 
avveniva, perché restavano vinti dalla cortesia, e dall’ arte sua, ma pid dal genio 
della sua buona natura, la qual era si piena di gentilezza, e si colma di carita, ch’ 
egli si vedeva, che fino git animali 1 onoravano, non che gli vom.’ And then he pro- 
ceeds to give accounts of Raphael's practical and active kindness to all his brethren 
in art.—/ ite di Pittori, &c. Ato. 1759, tome ii., p. 133. 








JOYS, WHERE ARE THEY ? 


Fire o'er the bare earth, winter winds— 
I mark ye not, in your onward flow ; 
They say you're sad—yet the sad heart finds 
No kindred in ye, with its weary woe ! 
No—O no! 
Bloom o'er the glad earth, spring-time flowers, 
I see ye not in your beauty’s glow: 
They call ye bright—but are yours the powers 
That light the sunk eye of a weary woe ? 
No—O no! 
Shine on, ye long bright summer days, 
When day after day moveth onward slow ; 
They say you are sweet—can your lingering rays 
Bring slumber at eve to a weary woe? 


No—O no! 


Burn brightly then, deep autumn hues, 
For an hour, like love, then sink ye low : 
They mourn ye dead—but may that infuse 
A hope of long rest to a weary woe ? 
No—still no! 
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“THE DESENNUYEKE,” AND “FEMALE DOMINATION." * 


We sincerely congratulate Mr. Colburn on the premier pas he has 
made upon his return to the World of Literature,—the Publishing World, 
we should rather say—over which he was for so many years one of the 
presidents when it was in its high and palmy state. We remember the 
time when his list contained all that was desirable in the realms of 
fiction—when he sought out and brought forward whatever was excel- 
lent—and exchanged sterling gold for thoughts which otherwise would 
have remained concealed, like lights beneath a bushel, for want of 
some judicious hand to remove the obstruction which shrouded them 
from observation, Why he has withheld his influence for so long a period, 
it is not here our business to inquire,—but this we know, that its re- 
exercise will give an energy and spirit to book-writing, as well as book- 
selling, which, considered even in a mercantile point of view, they 
stand much in need of. 

The fact of Mr. Colburn being the Proprietor of this Magazine need 
not—nay, ought not—to prevent us from giving publicity to the above 
circumstance accompanied by words of sincere congratulation upon it, to 
the “ craft’? with which we are ourselves so immediately connected, and 
the interests of which we so directly represent. There are few modern 
authors of high rank and acknowledged merit, who will not readily 
admit their obligations to Mr. Colburn as having been, fortunately for 
himself, the means of introducing them to the world, The announce- 
ments he will shortly issue, must, if we are correctly informed, afford 
proof that the connexions formed by him during a period of nearly 
twenty years, are still retained by him, and that the objects of past 
exertions will be, ere long, again realized, 

“Tue Diary or A Disennuyér”’ is an exceedingly brilliant and en- 
tertaining book. The listlessness felt by a young and beautiful widow, 
(beautiful, and richly dowered)—as she moves through the undeviating 
circle of London and Parisian society, is admirably depicted. She 
imagines that she returns to the world with a heart steeled to insensi- 
bility, and a resolution to be indebted to her head alone for future 
pleasures! There is something irresistibly amusing in the idea of 
a young fascinating woman trusting to her head for her happiness, while 
every line she writes convinces you more and more that she is one of 
all others whose heart will dispose of her destiny—whose heraldry, is 
“ hearts, not heads,”’—imagining herself forearmed. Our heroine 
resolves never more to be either ennuyéed, or bored, and places herself 
forthwith under the chaperonage of her cousin, a certain Lady Cecilia 
Delaval, who is drawn not only from the life, but to the life—her adviser 
is quite in character with the set she belongs to. 

** No one,” she says, “ living in society, can be independent. The 
world is like a watch-dog, which fawns upon, or tears you to pieces—if 





* « The Diary of a Désennuyée,” 2 vols. Published by H. Colburn, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 


“ Mrs, Armytage, or Female Domination ;" by Mrs, Charles Gore, 3vols. Pub- 
lished by H. Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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you choose to remain in a whole skin, take my advice—throw the beast 
atop or two out of your abundance, and make it wag its tail in your 
honour for the remainder of your days.” Our lady upon ‘this observes— 
to her confidante—her Diary : _ 

** What a system !—w hat a stifling of honourable sentiment !— what 
a sacrifice of principle! Heaven preserve me from becoming a convert 
to Lady Cecilia’s code of minor morals! I can understand li: ehting a 
candle to the de vil, for * the prince of darkness is a centleman.’ But 
to burn farthing rushlights to all the dirty imps of Pandemonium !” 

The lady is evidently not one ine lined to burn rushlig its, or any 
other species of light at an inferior shrine. She goes on observing and 
sketching, seeing into the secret springs, and avoiding with extraordi- 
nary tact the quicksands of fashionable society. Her head, which she 
considers all-sufficient, is doubtless much occupied in protecting her 
from evil, but the workings of a kindly and affectionate heart are appa- 
rentin all her thoughts. This is one of the rare beauties of the volumes 
—the perfect nature of the woman contending with her position amongst 
the sophistications of society. 

Much has been written against, and much spleen has been provoked 
by, a class of novels called fashionable. Every milliner’s apprentice, 
every clerk who could wield a pen, imagined his or herself qualified to 
expound to the multitude the mysteries of May-fair and Almack’s. The 
book-making mania seized upon many who mistook a desire to write for 
the power of writing ; and thus came an inundation of trash which at 
last overwhelmed the patience of all the readers throughout England. 

It is only by the publication of books of the class now upon our 
table that the stigma put upon the caste can be removed. The author- 
ship of “ The Desennuyée ”’ is a state secret, but there can be no mys- 
tery as to the classes of society among which he cr she has lived both in 
England and on the Continent. The contrast ex isting between the 
habits of the upper ranks, in Paris and London, is well and ably ex- 
plained ; there is a reality in all described, in all felt, which carries 

you forward with the impression that, though fashionable natures refine, 
they do not destroy the principles which render interest and action im- 
portant, not only to existence, but to happiness. 

‘ The world,” says the fair traveller, on her arrival in France, “ is 
not merely a place of palaces, where pictures are hung up, and statues 
niched ; or where Beatrices and Juliets step daintily on pavements of 
marble. Sculpture and painting, poetry and romance, are things both 
beautiful and noble—but nobler still are the every-day workings of the 
human mind—the progress of nations— the civilization of mankind. A 
morbid elegance of soul, or refinement of the imagination, produces less 
poetical results than many a stern reality!” 

Bitterly does the trav eller lament the heavy chain which contines ber 
wanderings within the pale of what English milords and miladics deem 
it right tosee. Yet everything she does see she seizes and understands, 
notwithstanding that there is an under-current of strong womanly nature 
bearing her forward, and carrying also her heart’s best impressions and 
affections, towards a clearly- defined object. The manner in which she 
tries to avoid any acknowledgment, even to herself, of an affection which 
would desennuyee the most ennuyeed person in the world, is beautifully 
as well as delicately conceived, and admirably executed. The widow's 
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heart, it is long seen, has been vanquished, and you are carried onward, 
not more by a desire to know how it all will terminate, than by the 
varted and piquant scenes she so admirably describes. 

The narrative, wisely, is not extended into three volumes—it is as con- 
centrated as it is brilliant; andif it be, as we have heard, a first work, 
it is the most successful we have met with for years. It will be per- 
ceived that we have been led into considering it as the production of a 
female pen. We have been so, however, unconsciously :—there can be, 
we think, no question that it is the creation of a woman’s mind. 

We add a few morsels of extract, as samples of the whole. 

“ Emmsbaden.—-Uappy, thrice happy, that broad-clothed moiety of the 
human species, which finds itself 
* free to rove,” 
free and unquestioned through the wilds and tames of the world, seeking 
amusement wherever it is to be found —by stage-coach, ma/leposte, etl-wagen, 
steam-packet, ferry-boat, or table dhéte—unaccountable to that brocaded 
Cinderella, that sifter of diamond dust, Madame Etiquette—untrammelled by 
the galling harness of ropes, the scrutiny of the vulgar. A woman is like a 
schoolboy’s pet, tortured by constant care. She must not set her foot there— 
she must not be exposed to contact here; she must step upon roses, not 
upon the common earth. She must not inhale the ordinary atmosphere, 
but be an ambrosia-fed, feeble, shrieveless, helpless dawdle, in order to merit 
the epithet of ‘feminine.’ Like the Strasburg goose, whose morbid merit 
consists in being a!l fote-gras, she must be ‘ all heart, ‘ a creature of the 
allections, sans sense, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything! 

* The distinctions of my caste, for instance, have compelled me to travel 
en grande dame with the De Rawdons, faneying my comfort or my pride 
affected by the superior appointments of a Lord Leicestershire, and pining 
after gunpowder tea and pine-apple ice ; while Clarence Delaval, who met 
ine here on my arrival, has been roughing it to his heart's content, and 
visiting a thousand interesting spots, a thousand curious monuments, cal- 
culated to leave an indelible impression on his mind. I allow something for 
the love-lorn shepherd's mood of enthusiasm, but envy him, meanwhile, the 
independence of his tour.” 

So much for Emmsbaden—now for Fontainebleau ! 

* T have deviated from my road for a peep at this fine old historical palace, 
fraught with reminiscences of /e roi des preux, and the “ adieuwr de Napo- 
leon.’ To-morrow afternoon I shall bein Paris, among new people and new 
pleasures; and the excitement of expectation seems to have effaced all 
remembrance of my tedious illness. I expect to find there dispatches from 
England, containing letters of introduction from the Delavals and Lady 
Southam, which will be the means of procuring me agreeable society for the 
winter. 

“ Once more, then, I am on the threshold of a strange city! Toa poor 
weak woman, the approach to Paris is more exciting than even the approach 
tu London; for London is the city of business—Paris of pleasure; London 
the emporium of sense—Paris of nonsense; London a wood of thriving tim- 
ber—Paris a garden of ever-varying flowers. London is the mighty throne 
whence the world is legislated—Paris the graceful temple whence it is 
civilized. London is the stern and helmeted Pallas—Paris the many-hued 
Iris. London is, in short, the capital for men, and Paris for women! 

There we live, and move, and have a being worthy to be socalled. There 
we still exercise an influence in society. There we are not only allowed to 
talk, but still strangers are earnestly called upon to listen. There, if I am 
to believe a thousand travelled men and women, we exercise the prerogative 
which, during the last century, rendered the reign of Louis XV, a reign of 
cotilions, and conducted the husband of Marie Antoinette to the scaffold, 
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“ Paris is, par ercellence, moreover, the fountain-head of fashion. Whena 
well-dressed woman enters a London ball-room, it is instantly asserted that 
she receives from Paris all the appliances and means which render her irre- 
sistible ;—her coiffeur arrives from Paris every spring, and her shoes are 
forwarded by Melnotte in the dispatch bag. Have you a pretty piece of 
trinketry on your table, or a handsome vase on your chimney-piece, every 
admiring Visiter is sure to observe, “ It is evidently Parisian.” No one pre- 
sumes to wear an artificial flower manufactured elsewhere than in the Rue 
de Richelieu, or to appear in a hat which has not /e cachet d' Herbault. 

And now Tam at length arrived at this El Dorado of frivolity and fancy. 
r * modes I used to receive with such glee in London, I shall now snateh 
fresh from the mint; and whereas universal Europe derives her cooks, mil- 
liners, and dancing-masters from this land of taste, I shall probably, for the 
first time, hail the perfection of /a cutstne et les. graces. (In grateful remem- 
brance of George Hanton, I yield precedence to the cassero/e /) 

‘* For some time to come, however, I will eat, drink, dress, and be merry, 
without committing to paper the commentations of my wondering ignorance. 
Let me be fairly orientée, before 1 presume to tell myself what J think of 
la grande nation, which thinks so much of itself. Coleridge observes, that 
Frenchmen are like grains of gunpowder, dirty and despicable singly, but 
tremendous in the mass; now, as I happen highly to estimate a few separate 
grains, such as little Vauguyon and Monsieur de Nivelles, I may perhaps 
also reverse the philosopher's opinion, and despise the million.” 


Contrast this with a peep at our English Court. 


* The Queen's ball was far from so brilliant as that of the Tuileries, the 
apartments being neither so lofty nor so well lighted. But the whole thing 
bears closer examination, The men have twice as much the air of gentle- 
men asthe French courtiers; and if I may presume to decide upon my own 
sex, I should say that, although Frenchwomen are better dressed, the Eng- 
lish are better looking. The sons and daughters of Louis Philippe, all so 
handsome, and so distinguished-looking, impart, indeed, peculiar interest to 
the fétes at the Tuileries; but, in this respect, the court of England will 
soon acquire a new feature, and the suitors likely to throng around our royal 
Portia, the object of such deep and national E uropean interest, will lend a 
charm even to the gew-gaw palace at Pimlico.” 





* FreMate Domtnatton ” is a work in three volumes from the practised 
pen of Mrs. Charles Gore—a lady whom we have missed for some time, 
and whom we are happy to congratulate on the results of her repose. 
She has renewed her vigour, added to her experience, and combined 
them both in an excellent and instructive tale. There are few whose 
writings flow more gracefully, or whose minds are as richly stored. 

Well-educated, versed in the manners and habits of excellent society, 
looking on the vices and follies of the world with a keen eye, and a keen 
apprehension of what is true and what is false, Mrs. Gore, while she 
has done much to amuse, has also done much to instruct her contempo- 
raries. ler novels may be introduced into the hallowed circles of home 
—for her morality is sound and her judgment is ripe. “ Female Domi- 
nation’? is calculated to give a valuable lesson to any who desire, 
in the present day, to see our wives, mothers, and daughters exercise a 
dominion which would eventually overturn the good order of society, and 
destroy the happiness of “ the fair portion of the creation.’ 

The character of Mrs. Armytage—a proud, stern, overbearing, but 
affectionate woman—is well conceived. Left a widow, with full control 
over a son and daughter, she becomes lady of the ascendant, stifling as 
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weakness the tenderness of her nature, and assuming a sway which ends 
in the destruction of her own happiness, and undermines the happiness 
of others! [tis a good lesson, and one which ought not to be neglected. 
The volumes are staid and well digested—the opinions have been 
weighed and thought over—and the simple and delicate pencillings of 
Sophia’s character throw a shadow of tenderness over the story which 
the title did not lead us to hope for. We feared a race of termagants— 
we have not encountered one. Mrs. Armytage is a lady, and a lady 
always—a sort of domestic Lady Macbeth (‘bating the murder)—a Portia 
of advanced years—in a word, a person hitherto unknown to the page of 
the novelist: so that we are doubly indebted to Mrs. Gore for the intro- 
duction. Had we room, we should have extracted some of the scenes, 
any of which would act admirably; but we must refer our readers 
to the volumes. We congratulate Mrs. Gore; and once more we con- 
gratulate Mr. Colburn on this his debit. As a publisher, he has never 
been niggard of his money, his time, or his energies: when employed 
to bring forward such publications as those we have noticed, it is im- 
possible but that all parties (the public included) must derive advan- 
tage from his re-appearance in a situation for which he seems to have 
been especially designed. 





ON PASSING THE DEFILES OF MOUNT PARNASSUS, 
IN 18—. 


Tue pleasant sound of eaglets overhead 

Rushing amidst the swinging pines—and cries 

Of things not human, and wild words half said, 
From cave and torrent—and smooth-lulling sighs, 
And mystic shadows o'er the sunny skies 

Casting their sudden twilight, as if dreams 

Grew into life, or gods still strayed abroad 

This weak earth burthening with their strength, and man 
Awing with fearful beauty—here they come, 
Building, as erst, a world of light and gloom 

Fit for the walk of spirits. Yonder flow’d 

In olden times the Dryads, when the glen 

Sent up its evening calls, and gentle hearts 
Breathed themselves wooingly through pipe and flute, 
Over the slumb'rous waters. See! they shoot 

The laughter-loving fauns, with eye askance 
Dropping on tender tree their nursing glance, 
Down in yon girdled valley, while o'erhead 
Weaving their oracles in tangled verse ; 

And murmuring destinies for crowned kings, 

Sit the Nine Sisters : glory from their strings 

Fall on such souls as hear them, and rehearse, 
Meetly, the mighty rhapsody! Here they met 
Seersand their adie and on our earth 

Sent forth the triumphers. Here, o’er the birth 

Of herves, bowed they, blessing them, and set 
Their names in song, like stars in the sweet night— 
Beacons to toiling men in after years *. 





* Heroic Poetry. 
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On Passing the Defiles of Mount Parnassus. 


Here, gave they Love his magic of soft tears, 

And power, with looks, tide-like, to stir the blood, 
And bend the helmet’s crest, and cast the mace 
Beneath the virgin's foot, and on the face 

Of Wisdom, sudden, to spread out his smiles *. 
Here, taught they words unto the speechless heart, 
Over-incumber'd with some mightiest grief, 

And sent in wail and song the best relief?. 

Here came the searchers of yon heavens, apart, 
Doubting, and sad—to learn what secrets lie 
Beneath those glorious hieroglyphs, the stars— 
What time shall meteor nations ri-e or die, 

And when shail be the chaos of wile wars, 
Crumbling men’s wonders ; and what time shall Peace 
Again breathe shape and beauty on the waste, 

And as the Sisters teach them, so in haste 

Write they, and prophesy on bended knees, 
Awe-struck, to shuddering mortals $. But o’er all, 
Chief, Virgins! sent you to the humble heart, 
Right-worshipping your godhead, noble love 

Of highest things; the glorivus wish to feed 

The spark of light within, by task and deed— 

To bear, to strive, to wrestle, win, and prove ; 

That which is godliest in us forth to send, 

Sunlike, abroad amengst our kind ;—to mend 
With the wide-conquering power of Truth—to raise 
The fallen, and to bend the proud, and make 
Earth, once again, Elysium—and to shake 

Back from the neck of our earth-prison’d cave 

All tyrannies into elder night, and chain 

The hydra * Evil" ‘neath the throne of Right §. 
These, strong and beauteous! are thy wonders—these 
Thy glories and thy power! Wise Sisters! these 
Thy blessings! Let us feel their touch aright, 
Here, in thy noblest temple !— Mighty trees, 

Dark rocks, and sullen waters are thy shrine, 

The high-careering winds, the hymn divine, 

Which the Great Mother sings thee. Let us hear, 
Amongst the chorus, whisperings from thy throne, 


And know, but not by throbbing eye or ear, f 
But by the gushing heart, they are thine own ! ; 
Parnassus! now as ever! spread around , 


Thy might upon us—in each sight and sound 
Let man feel Gods are passing him, and bow 
Thoughtful before their coming, as below 
Beseems the w orshipper on holy ground. 
° Erotic Poetry. + Elegiac Poetry. 
= Astrology-—to which Poetry was very early applied. 











§ Ethical Poetry, The laws of Crete and Athens, &c. were in verse. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


History of Europe, from the Commencement of the Revolution to the 
Restoration of the Bourbons. Vol. V. 


Distinguished as the history of the French Revolution is above the record 
of any proportionate period in the profane annals of time, by the importance 
of the principles maintained, the astonishing extent of the energies dis- 
played, and the magnitude of the moral results established by that tremen- 
dous series of convulsions; it is no less so by the rapid succession of its 
events, the daily and almost hourly changes in the political relations of the 
contending parties, and the manner in which occurrences, remarkable enough 
in themselves to constitute distinct historical epochs, were crowded together 
into a space which scarcely allowed men leisure to wonder at their novel 
aspect, or to conjecture their probable influence upon the characters and 
destinies of mankind. During the whole continuance of this mighty drama, 
it would be difficult to fix upon any period which, more than another, might 
be considered deserving of the attention of after ages, yet if such a distine- 
tion were attempted to be made, the space of time comprehended between 
the peace of Amiens and the battle of Jena would certainly be found not 
the least caleulated to excite deep and permanent interest. That period, if 
not distinguished by the gloomy developement of atrocious crime had daring, 
the strong markings of individual character, and the effects of republican 
fanaticism upon strong intellectual powers delivered from all sense of moral 
restraint, for which the earlier stages of the revolution are remarkable, is at 
least as likely to @aptivate the imagination of the general reader by the tu- 
multuous display of naval and military warfare, upon a scale of magnitude 
before unparalleled; by the prostration of long established power, before 
a genius as vast in the comprehension as indefatigable in the execution of 
iis designs; and, finally, by the immense and complicated adaptation of 
financial resources to the exigences of so desperate a struggle as our own 
domestic history, especially during the first six years of the present century, 
exhibits. It needs but a moments recapitulation of the principal events 
comprehended within this time to establish the justice of this assertion, The 
revolt of St. Domingo and its successful resistance to the French arms; the 
renewal of hostilities, and the gathering of the invading tempest on the 
shores of the British Channel ; the crowning victory of Trafalyar; the cam- 
paign of Ulm and Austerlitz; the close of the career of Mr. Pitt and his no 
less ce ebrated rival: the brief siruggle of Prussia, terminated by the fields 
of Jena and Auerstadt, and the consequent exaltation of Limperial France 
to its most “high and palmy state,"—these are occurrences which ask a 
pencil of no ordinary power to do justice to their varied and momentous 
character: and it is fairly due to Mr. Allison to affirm that they have suf- 
fered no diminution of their foreible and striking effect at his hands. 

Although excellence in historical composition is acknowledged to be one 
of the most difficult attainments in literature, as it is certainly one of the 
rarest occurrence, the English chronicler of the Revolution of France may 
at least take his place beside those who have attained the greatest celebrity 
by detailing the events of that memorable era. Not so much distinguished 
as the eloquent compendium of Mignet, by concentration of thought and 
that vivid conciseness of expression of which the pages of Tacitus have given 
the most striking example, it will, perhaps, be found to bear a greater re- 
semblance to the more extensive work of Thiers, in the equable and sustained 
vigour, as well as clearness and purity of style, for which the latter is 
eminent. At the same time as yreat a degree of talent is shown in the ex- 
position of matters of finance, a subject for the most part too much neg- 
lected by historians, but with which posterity will assuredly find it as much 


to their interest to be conversant, as with the more imposing narrative of 
July.—VOL. XLVIL, NO, CLXXXVII, zc 
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military or civil contention. We might complete the parallel by observing 
that Mr. Allison appears to lean as much towards what are now termed con- 
servative sentiments, as M. a towards the democratical side of the 
question. We do not mean by this to charge Mr. Allison with intentional 
partiality ; considering the sentiments which he openly avows, it must be 
acknowlelged that Ins narrative exhibits an appearance of candour almost 
bevond what might have been expected, and, whatever his opimions may be, 
it is evident that they are the result of honest conviction, rather than of 
prejudice. His conception of the character of Napoleon is singularly just, 
anid his delineation of that all but superhuman example of talent and 
energy is distinguished by first-rate ability. In the portraiture of Pitt, Nel- 
fon, and Fox, the hand of the party-writer is rather more conspicuous, yet 
Mr. Allison's remarks on these illustrious names are well worthy attention, 
as specimens of energetic and manly writing. There are few readers who 
will quit his deser;ption of the preparations for attack and defence on both 
shores of the Channel, in 1805, or his account of the career of victory pur- 
sued by the French in the following year, without acknowledging that they 


compose a — of absorbing interest. and we must add, in corroboration of 


its authenticity, that the French authorities have been largely consulted on 
this occasion, as indeed on all others, where they are available. After saying 
thus much, we must leave the fifth volume of the revolutionary history, to 
the popularity which its merit as an historical composition, as well as an 
instance of extensive and persevering research, will, we have no doubt, ensure 
toit. We have but two shght objections, by way of drawback, to make 
before we close our remarks. And first. with respect to style—we are ata 
loss to cones ive what can induce Mr. Allison to write the present. participle 
of the verb “to want” with an additional syllable. This is indeed a trivial 
blemish, but the constant recurrence of the barbarous term “* awanting “jars 
upon the ear like a false note frequently repeated in a pleasing piece of music. 
Our second objection hes against the angrv notes in which Mr, Allison com- 
ments upon present affairs, by virtue ofa kind of prolepsis, which is certainly 
not admissible in any In istory. Such remarks, made in the spirit of impa- 
hent party feeling, tend, more than any thing else, to give an appearance of 
want of impartiality, Where that quality is imperatively demanded, and can 
only ter d to raise the character of the work in the Cyes | fia compar ative ly 
limited party. Such as are opposed to the author in sentiment will object 
to them on the ground of principle, and many who may be inclined to con- 
sider his opinions as just will condemn them when thus introduced, on the 
score of impertinence, 


Theological Library. Vol. NIU.: Lite of Archbishop Laud. By 
Charles Le Bas. 


After much detraction, and a long list of calumnies which time, in most 
cases the discoverer of truth, and the just awarder of praise or censure, as 
they are respec tively deserved, has rather contributed to increase than di- 
minish, the character of Archbishop Laud has at length found a zealous and 
able vindicator. Yet, although Mr. Le Bas has done as much as great talent, 
and no less good will towards his subject could be expected to effect, his 
train of argument has a greater tendency to expose the mjustice and malice 
of those by whose hands the great pillar of national conformity, and, it must be 
added, of arbitrary power in the beginning of the seventeenth century, was 
finally overthrown, than to place the life of Laud in a point of view which 
is likely to ensure either the gratitude or respect of posterity. Pity for 
his long sutlerings and unjust sentence, with a belief that the piety displayed 
in his last moments was the result of a true preparation of heart, and of 
previous years of real devotion, few perhaps will be inclined to doubt; yet it 
is no less certain, and indelibly engraved on the memory of mankind, that, 
owing partly to haughtiness of disposition, partly to a servile devotion to 
arbitrary power, and partly to a singular bigotry united to singular narrow- 
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ness of comprehension, he was one of the first causes of as long a eata- 
logue of evils as it falls tothe lot of most men to be instrumental in pro- 
ducing. Stern and unrelenting in disposit on, and ever disposed to carry the 
jurisdiction of a court at variance with all principles of religious liberty to 
Its severest extent, itis not to be wondered at, ho vever dee] ly it may be to be 
regretted, that the moment a bigotry as mistaken as his own exchanged the 
postion of a sufferer for that of an assailant, he should be one of the first to 
dram the cup of persecution he had so often presented to others: hor are we 
able to attach any other term than that of absolute infatuation to that absurd 
pertinacity which, when the essential principles of the Established Church 
were being sapped and battered by a formidable host of assailants, weakly 
stood forward to defend its most trivial externvals in a manner which could 
but merease the hostility it had no power to avert, and add no sinall portion 
ot contemnpt to the daneerous enmity of its opponents. The question 
Whether the communion table should be termed the table or the altar, or 
whether it should be invariably placed on the eastern side of the church, or 
be removable at pleasure; the minute injunctions of obsolete canons, and 
the fornial dictates of an external ritual,—surely this was seareely matter of 
suflicent value to exasperate an extensive opposition to tenfold hostility, at 
a time when a spirit ef prudent conciliation was the only means of preserv- 
mg our whole ecclesiastical polity from threatened destruction. At this 
periol a moderate degree of concession might have preserved entire the 
English Chureh, and preserved the whole fabric from that series of con- 
Vulsions which it has since been called to sustain, as wellas from those by 
Which, judging from the present aspect of the times, it sull appears to be 
menaced, A spirit of contradiction in direct opposition to such a course can 
only be wecounted for by that blind imprudence which is said to accompany 
those judicially designed to accelerate their own downfall. But on this 
subject, as on one or two others, we fear we have the misfortune to differ from 
Mr. Le Bas im foto. Even in Laud’s servile if not impious adulation at the 
bapusm of Charles the Seeond, he does not see much ground for reproof ; 
and his aecount of the abolition of the Court of High Commission ts not 
unaceoinpanied with something much like a sigh of regret. In the nine- 
teenth century, we must confess we are surprised that a writer of such attain- 
ments should be so far misled by erroneous judgment or principle, and would 
bee to remind Mr. Le Bas that, even in civilized warfare, all consideration 
and forbearance is withheld from him who persists in defending a post mani- 
festly untenable. With this remark we pass on, to express in few words, 
our impression as to the literary merits of his work. A volume devoid of 
interest could scarcely be expected Lo appear under the name of an author 
of so much deserved reputation; in his present performance we find all the 
merit of Mr. Le Bas’s usual style, while at the same time his extensive 
reading, although we apprehend put sorely to the test in the present in- 
stance, has furnished him with abundance of valuable material. The former 
part of the volume wears rather too much of the appearance of special 
pleading, but in the chapter devoted to the general consideration of the cha- 
racter of Laud, not only does the writing appear distinguished by peculiar 
merit, but a rather more just and equable distribution of lights and shadows 
is perceptible. Mr. Le Bas in his present biography has certainly removed 
much of the obloqguy to which the memory of Laud has unjustly been 
exposed, and, as a means of qualfving the too violent statements of the 
Opposite party, his work may be advantageously, as we have no doubt it 
Will be extensively, consulted. Enough of censure, when all is done, will, 
we fear, notwithstanding, remain, from which neither eloquence of language 
nor subtlety of argument can free the subject of his ingenious and copious 
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A Day in the Woods. By Thomas Miller, Basket-Maker. 
The circumstances under which this volume makes its appearance afford 
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in themselves a sufficient claim to its extensive patronage. The author has 
been fur some years exercising the humble employment of a basket-maker, 

and in a touching preface, gives us to understand that his present pursuit of 
literature has not been entered upon to the detriment of any emolument 
derived from his former oc upation. Its abandonment for a time for labours 


more worthy of a } mind of no ordinary character has been a matter less of 


choice than of necessity. Tnstances of superior mental endowments display- 
Ing themselves um we ‘yr eXternal cireaumstances the most disadvantageous to 
their development, and without the stimulus of education or intercourse with 
Kindred intelleets, are not very uncommon; nor has the poetic faculty been 
unfrequently found flourishing in a soil apparently but ill-adapted for its 
sustenance. Few instances, however, of its attaimmg such vigour as in the 
case of the author of the work before us have occurred ; and independently 
of all adventitious considerations, Mr. Miller's poetry contains an intrinsic 
excellence, which need not fear a competition with the most successful 
writers of the present day. As one of the most favourable specimens of his 
power over the simply pathetic style, we insert the following stanzas, that 
our readers may have an Opportunity of judging for themselves, whether our 
ommendation ts carried beyond the desert of its subject. 


rik DYING WEDbOW. 


. Those cold W hite curtain-folds displ ice 
That form IT would no lonver see; 
They have assumed my husbands face, 

And all might long it look’d at me: 
I wish d it not to go away, 

Yet trembled while it did remain : 
I closed mv eves, and tried to pray 

Alas! L tried in vain. 


I know my head is verv weak, 
I've seen what Fancy can create; 
I long have felt too low to speak, 
Oli! LT have thought too much of late 
I have a few requests to make; 
Just wipe these blinding tears away ; 
1 know vour love, and for my sake , 
You will them all obey. 


My child has searce a month been dead, 
My husband has been dead but tive; 
What dreary hours since then have fled ! 
I wonder I am vet alive. 
My child’ through him Death aim’d the blow, 
And from that hour I did decline; 
Thy cotfin, when my head lies low, 
I would have laced on mine. 


Those letters which mv husband sent 
Betore he perish'd on the deep ; 

What hours in reading them I've spent, 
Whole nights, in which I could not sleep. 

Oh! they are worn with many a tear, 
Searce fit for other eves to see; 

But oft when sad they did me cheer— 
Pray bury them with me. 


This little cap my Henry wore, 
The very day before he died ; 
And I shail never kiss it more— 
When dead, you'll place it by my side ; 
I know these thoughts are vain, but oh! 
W hat will a vacant heart not crave! 
And as none else can love them so, 
I'll bear them to my grave. 
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The miniature that still I wear. 
When dead, IT would not have removed : 
*Tis on my heart—oh ! leave it there, 
To find its way to where I loved ; 
My husband threw it round my neck, 
Long, long before he eall’d me bride ; 
And I was told that midst the wreck, 
Ile kiss'd mine ere he died. 
There's little that I care for now, 
Except this simple wedding ring ; 
I faithfully have kept my vow, 
And feel not an accusing thing ; 
] never yet have laid it by 
A moment since my bridal dav; 
Where he tirst placed it, let it lie: 
Oh! take it not away ! 
Now wrap me in my wedding gown, 
You searce can think how cold ¥ feel; 
And smooth my ruffled pillow down : 
Oh! how my clouded senses reel ! 
Great God! support me to the last! 
Oh! let more air into the room : 
The struggle now is nearly past, 


Ilusband and child, I come!" 


Upon such writings as these any eritical remarks are quite unnecessary. 
We had intended to extract the “* Old Fountain,’ as a beautiful piece of 
descriptive verse. What we have already inserted however will, we imagine, 
be quite suflicient to establish its author in the good opinion of all who have 
a heart to feel, or a mind to appreciate, the power of genius directed by the 
great mistress of all true poetry—Nature. We do hope that one equal to 
such writing as this will not be suffered to languish in obscurity, or to add 
another name to the list of those whose frustrated expectations and 
neglected talents have proved that a mind of superior powers is, in many 
eases, the surest means of producing suffering and disappointment, which 
its possessor can inherit. 


The Reliquary. By Bernard and Lucy Barton. 


The month which has just departed appears to have been not more pro- 
lifie in the flowers of the field than in those of the imagination, Accordingly, 
in addition to several volumes of much promise which have lately appeared, 
we have one from a writer of justly established reputation, whose talent is 
much like the spirit of the season which has recently expired, of a gentle, 
mild, and peaceful beauty, delighting in the portraiture of the quiet affec- 
tions and feelings of retired life, and, above all, adorned with that religious 
character, without which the highest talents are useless; if, indeed, they are 
not extensively mischievous also, by inducing an admiration of power per- 
verted from its destined end, and, instead of recommending the pursuit of 
the chief good, acting but as a persuasive to evil. But Mr. Barton does not 
appear alone on the present occasion, the name of his daughter is united to 
his own on the title-page, and a young lady who appears to inherit a full 
portion of her father’s talent is thus introduced to the literary portion of the 
public under the best of all possible auspices. We almost wish that some 
mark had been attached to each poem, by which it might at once be referred 
to its author, and that a better judgment might thus be formed of a talent 
to which we are for the first time introduced ; but let Miss Barton's share of 
the volume be what it may, we are more than justified in asserting that it 
does not contain a single poem without the impress of tasteful and elegant 
feeling, or which has not a tendency to make the reader wiser and better. 
Mr. Barton's merits as an author are already so generally known, that it is 
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the advantage over his fellow traveller—for he sees—though he only sees 
while flying ;—a tourist who oeeeupies only three weeks in noting what would 
require the attention of three mouths, does injustice both to himself and the 
publie,--and we have submitted to this injustice from Sir George, who, lively 
and amusing thoueh he be, has vet gone too fast to be strictly correct. We 
should like to see a statistical account of the manufacturing districts, where 
facts would be plainly ands inply recorded, without receiving either aid or or- 
hament from the imagination. TLaving been lately in’ Liverpool, we cannot 
avoid pointing out one or two sad mistakes which have justly provoked the 
reading elass (nota verv numerous one, to be sure) of that commercial town, 

Vt Woodstle,” quoth Sir George, “at Woodside, even, seven minutes pas 
sage across from Liverpool, and Wing in the main road to the metropolis and 
Wales, the houses are all of a small stze, and an attempt to build a square, 
containing What would be merely ealled, after all, good houses, has utterly 
failed. ‘Phe town is a place of daily resort, whither people arrive by the boats 
fora few hours, or the whole day, and return back to Liverpool, passing the 
time aa thev think fit, the men im eoffee rooms, the women and children in 
eXeursions i ears or on donkeys.” 

We do not, to be sure, know what Sir George may denominate “small 
houses, but there are many, toour knowledge, consisting of from ten to twelve 
or fourteen good-sized rooms, the bed-rooms having dressing-rooms attached, 
andall bemg lofty and well- proportioned. “Phe square * is finishing, and the 
proprietors of the steam-ferry are building two new boats in addition to the 
three alveady emploved: in’ fact, so many Liverpool traders occupy the 
houses on the Cheshire coast that there are no less than eight steam-ferries 
communicating from Liverpool to Cheshire within from about halfia mile to 
two miles of each other: the Woodside boats contain from two to three-lun- 
dred persons, and ply every half-hour from six in the morning till eleven at 
night —the fare is Sd. each person, The company to which it: belongs 
took this ferry at a rent of 1000/) a-year for six years, and it is caleu- 
lated that about three thousand persons pass each day ; on Saturdays there is 
an merease of about a third more, and all the houses are taken as soon as 
built—each month adds to the number and the respectability of the house- 
holders, and land has become so valuable that we know that 15,0007, has 
been refused for less than an acre of land which slopes down to the Mersey, 
“The car and donkey question” we must leave Sir George to fight out him- 
self; this we know, that we could not get any machine to hire at Woodside of 
less importanee than a phaeton or barouche,— donkeys we certainly did see, 
though the Liverpool folk declared they were only employed to carry vege- 
tables. 

We have instanced what we of ourselves know, but it has been enough to 
make us look cautiously into Sir Georges statements. He has sent forth 
a cheerful, galloping book — interesting, because it is the only work of the kind 
we have—and remembering that be whirls on and along with the velocity 
and whiz of a steam-carriage, we doubt not that many who do not seek 
solid information will travel pleasantly in his company. We only regret that 
one who can, did not, in this instance, do better things. The chapter de- 
scriptive of the residence and habits of the wandering Waterton is full of 
interest; there are not many other such things in any volume of our acquaint- 
ance; it is a fair specimen of Sir George’s style and happy mode of expres- 
sion. We would say to him that he is more fitted to travel through the 
poetic, the cultivated, the rich scenery of Englaud, than through the manu- 
facturing districts. 


Tales of the Woods and Fields. 3 vols. 


_ The pleasure we received from the perusal of “Two Old Men's Tales” 
lingers with us yet. We remember them with the same degree of interest 
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with which we recall, in the dreariness of winter, the sunshine of summer, 

-in the loneliness of sickness, the cheerfulness of health—in the heaviness of 
age, the elasticity of youth :—they are treasured up with other sweet flowers 
of our memory, preserved with much that is holy: we longed for, yet 
dreaded, a new work by the same author: longed, because we long tor en- 


jyovment— dreaded, inasmuch as we feared the reputation acquired by so 


excellent a first work would not be easily sustained. Perhaps our fears had 
prevented our remembering that vafwre is a well-spring never to be ex- 
hausted, that she is “ever chang ng, ever new 2” and, that our author having 
drunk d veply of her refreshing waters, would not be hkelv to vitiate a taste 
derived from the fountain of a/7/ good things. The first tale in the volumes, 
denominated * A Country Vicarage,” ought to be circulated widely through- 


’ 


out everv house, village, and town in England. The narrative (for there is 
no plot), is so simple, the results so natural, the moral so excellent and so 
exalted; it is the sort of storv which, in the present dav (when pretenston 
and pretenders make us fea that the ladder of society will give way, from 
the fact of there being no mrdd/e steps), cught to be treasured more than 
fine gold; and, though the author bas not added to her reputation by 
this first storv, she has not prejudiced it; and ¢Aa?’ is far more than we 
expected, 

The seeond tale, * Love and Duty,” though powerfal and affecting, is, im 
our opinion, inferior to the first: itis not so natural ; it has somewhat of the 
spirit f novel writing by neeessitv, in its pages, if as oceastonally over 


strained. We remember once scene a lady occupied in arranging a most 
graceful rose tre " op wen ter. al cd We Vveniui “«] to expostulate and assure 
her that the tree would be far more charming if suffered to grow as nature 


intended \\ il our author read “tales” inste wiot tree 2?’ and rest s itisfied 
with being first reader to pure nature: this, perhaps, may be considered as 
hvpereriticism, but the purity of her gentus has rendered us fastidious. She 
has but to work the mine withthe simplest tools, and, behold! fine gold is 


produced on the instant! 


The Lakes of nel nd, Ly Circorge Tatte rsall, 


These “* Tablets of an Itinerant.” as thev areeolled on the first page, are a 
series of forty-three views of our English lokes, with illustrative letter-press, 
and both combined form the most interesting and best arranged cuide-book 
we have ever seen. To what perfection these things—-that is, books — may 
come at last, we Know not: but certainly this elegant volume ts a great 
improvement on its class. “ Guide Books” are, in general, the most falla 
crous of all directories—keeping the word of promise only ‘to the eve :” but 
in realitv. breaking it to every “tsense.” We have been greatly provoked 
with them lately, but this volume has restored us to something like equa- 
nimity of temper 

We hope Mr. Tattersall will be tempted bv the success of this book to 
travel still farther, and guide us to more extensive scenes. 


The Professions, and other Poems. 
Esther of Engaddi; a Tragedy. From the Italian of Silvio Pellico. 
Philo; a Travedy. 


The first of these essays in a kind of literature, which, much as its declin- 
ing state is lamented, has at least no want of followers to represent it under 
all disadvantages, is a series of didactic poems W ith a strong satirical cast, 
ina stvle somewhat between that of Cowper and Crabbe ; and if an occasional 
coarseness of invective were dispensed with, might be considered as a far 
from unsuccessful attempt. The writer is a close and shrewd observer of 
human nature, and possesses considerable power of versification, nor are 
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the little episodes he has interwoven with his caustic observations, such as 
could have been produced by a common pen. We cannot speak with so 
much approbation of the lyrics inserted in the latter part of the volume ; 
they are far inferior to the nervous and often elegant sketches which precede 
them, in matter as well as manner. Esther of Engaddi owes its existence 
in an English dress to a severe domestic afllietion which induced its trans- 
lator to have recourse to literary pursuits for a time as an alleviation of 
sorrow. The circumstances under which the drama has been produced would 
therefore be suflicient to act as a shield against the seventy of eriticism, 

hut, independently of all accidental considerations, and viewed simply with 
a regard to its merits, it must be acknowledged to be a performance which 
shows much correct taste and judgment. The eatastrophe of the tragedy is 
replete with interest. Philo, a tragedy, is a combination of the most  pal- 

pable absurdity, with the most de plore ible ignorance of metre, aud induces us 
ty entertain strong suspicions of a design on the part of the author, to as- 
certain, by experiment, how much nonsense may be comprehended within 
the space of seventy-eight octavo pages. Tt is much to be regretted that the 
public are invited to be judges in the matter, 


Geotirey Rudel; or, the Pilgrim of Love. By John Graham. 


The poetry of Mr. Graham is precisely of that highly-romantie and graceful 
character, Which our imagination is apt to represent as distinguishing the 
strains onee adapted to the harp in the baromal halls of Avignon and 
Thoulouse, in the davs when the Proveneal Muse had attained her highest 
pitch of song: and had its author happened to have been born some six 
centuries ago, and under a rather more southerly latitude, we have no doubt 
he would have made a troubadour of first-rate excellence. As it is, his 
Writings will prove no inconsiderable addition to the literature of his age. In 
facility of expression, beauty of imagery, and that subdued tone of gentle 
feeling, which pervades almost every page of his productions, he has no 
superior in the present day; and in his recent poem he has exhibited ; 
mastery over the Spenserimn stanza, which shows him to be hanenaliie 
versed in the laws of metrical harmony—an accomplishment which is no 
mean aid to the production of such poctry as is intended to last, and which 
is not quite so often attaimed as some declaimers against rhythm and cadence, 
even abstractedly considered, appear to imagine. The principal fault we 
have to find with Mr. Graham les against the selection of his subject. The 
legend on which his poem is founded, and which is well known to all 
acquainted with the literature of chivalry, is marked with an absurdity from 
whieh the highest talents would in vain be exerted to reclaim it; and if 
Geoffrey Rudel, to say nothing of the fair Melesinda herself, be not pro- 
nounced stark mad, and beyond the power of the hellebore of three Antieyras 
to cure, by nine-tenths of those acquainted with his story, we will willingly 
acknowledge that we have no skill in the diagnosis of insanity, The sin- 
gularity of the theme, moreover, when prolonged through the extent of three 

cantos, induces an appearance of sameness of thought and expression ; and 
whatever respect we may entertain for a passion which throughout all ages 
has been one of the staple commodities of song, we are still inclined to wish 
for a little variation from it, in the course of perusing so many hundred lines 
devoted to its illustration. We have been thus free in pointing out what we 
consider Mr. Graham's chief defect, because his writings possess merit 
enough to bear this, and much severer censure, without detriment. We 
have had so much of imaginative love in all its phases of late years, that 
the subject may almost be pronounced exhausted; and surely the great 
volume of human interest affords matter equally worthy the exertion of 
poetical genius. On any topic which might require a fertile imagination, 
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and an intimate acquaintance with the gentler affections and conditions of 
the mind, as well as a close familiarity with external Nature in her seasons 
of cheerful beauty or tranquil repose, Mr. Graham would be sure to succeed, 
and we hope to meet with his name on the title-pages of many such subjects 
for his talents in days to come. It is one which is the earnest of no common 
merit, with whatever subject it may appear in connexion. 


Charges against Custom. 


The author of this little volume is evidently a shrewd and sagacious ob- 
server of human nature, and has employed his powers of observation to good 
purpose. His charges against custom are well sustained, and indeed, if all 
the counts on which that universal idol might be successfully indicted were 
enumerated, we fear that a work of twenty times the compass would scarcely 
contain them. Mr. Jeffreys has directed his principal battery against the 
vice of intemperance, and we cannot but allow that his arguments against 
the indirect means of encouraging it will come home to the feelings and judg- 
ment of all who have the best interests of their fellow creatures at heart. 
When the extent of evil to which the use of spirits leads is dispassionately 
considered, it does become a question of serious importance how far any 
member of society is justified in encouraging it even in the slightest degree. 
No exertion can be superfluous which may tend to a diminution of a mis- 
chief which is daily mowing down its hundreds; nor will any self-denial 
appear too great to those who reflect that, in addition to three scourges of 
the human race, war, pestilence, and famine, a fourth may be joined neither 
less fatal, nor less restricted in its desolations—the use of spirituous liquors. 


The Manse Garden, 


We can conscientiously recommend the Manse Garden as an excellent 
compendium of horticultural information peculiarly adapted to the northern 
parts of our island, but from which the inhabitant of any district whatever 
within it may derive much valuable information: certainly no manse 
should be without it. The cultivation of a small garden is not only one of 
the most blameless relaxations to which a minister may have recourse, but, if 
properly managed, it will be found to be anything but a contemptible aid in 
the department of finance at the end of the year. The author of this prac- 
tically-useful volume is entitled to the thanks of all the votaries of Flora and 


Pomona north of the Tweed, and more especially to the gratitude of his 
brethren at large. : 


Last Lays of the Last of the Three Dibdins. 


The songs contained in this volume are not such as to demand a very 
detailed criticism. The best among them have been long, and not unde- 
servedly, popular, and will probably continue to be so. The “ Last Lays” are 
hardly equal to the selection; but in the latter there is yet much of Mr. Dib- 
din’s humour and easy versification. The author is a singular instance of 
lyrical industry, and, from the list of dramas in the title-page, appears to 
possess a fertility of invention almost equal to that of Lopez de Vega himself, 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


A new Edition of Mr. Burke's Peerage and 
Baronetage of the United Kingdom, with 1500 
engravings of Arms, &c., is just ready for pub- 
lication. The Work, together with the His- 
tory of the Commoners, by the same Author, 
exhibits a complete History of the British 
Nobility and Gentry, and may justly be called 
a national literary undertaking 

The Authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters” 
has just presented the novel-reading public 
with a new Work of Fiction, under the tite 
of “ Mrs. Armytage, or, Female Domina- 
tion.” 

In order to render it accessible to persons 
of moderate means, Mr. Colburn has deter- 
mined to issue Captain Brenton’s Naval His- 
tory on the popular plan of publication in 
twenty-four Weekly Shilling Numbers, It is 
to be embellished by portraits of Nelson, 
Howe, Duncan, Collingwood, St. Vincent. and 
all our distinguished Admirals. His Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to permit the 
Author (who has been fifty years in the Navy) 
to dedicate to him this popular Work, 

The Diary of a Desennuyée, said to contain 
some satirical sketches of the British and 
French Courts, has just made its appearance. 
The name of the Author is not to be made 
public. 

The next Monthly Volume of “ Colburn's 
Modern Novelists,” is to include the whole 
three volumes of Hook's First Series of  Say- 
ings and Doings,” with embellishments, at 
one-fifth of its former price. 

Miss Landon’s promised volume, “ Traits 
ond Trials of Early Life,” is at length on the 
eve of publication. 

The litthe Work on “ The Violin,” an- 
nounced in our last, may algo be daily ex. 
pected, 

The able Nautical Work called “ Service 
Afloat,” is now understood to be from the pen 
of Lieutenant Town, who is about to publish 
a hew edition. 

Mr. Jesse is about to publish “ Fishing 
Anecdotes, with Hints for Anglers.” 

A monthly Work, called ** The Naturalist,” 
illustrative of the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdom, will shortly appear. 

The Adventures of Captain John Patterson 
of the 50th Regiment, with Notices of the 
Officers, &c., from 1507 to 1821, will be shortly 
published. 

General Statistics of the British Empire, by 
James M‘Queen, Esq.,in the press. 

Dr. Lindley is preparing for publication, 
* A Selection of the most Remarkable of the 
Tribe of Orchideous Piants” in Folio Plates, 

A Report on the Commerce of the Ports of 
New Russia, Moldavia, Wallachia, &c., made 
to the Russian Government in 1835, will be 
published immediately. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Literary Remains of the late William Haz- 
litt, 2 vols, Svo., 28s, 





——— —— 


Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare, 2 vols. 
32mo., 3s. 

Edrich the Saxon, a Tale of the llth Cen 
tury, 2 vols, post Svo., 2ls, 

St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, and Na- 
poli di Romania, by Von ‘iets, 2 vols Svo., 
2s. 

Landor’s Adventures in the North of Eu- 
rope, 2 vols post 8¥o., 2s, 

Recollections of an Artillery Officer, by Ben- 
son Earl Hill, 2 vols. post Svo., 21s. 

Strang’s Germany in 1531,2 vols, Svo., 24s, 

Paley’s Theory of Natural Philosophy, Svo., 
lds. 

Gossips’ Week, by the Author of “ Slight 
Reminiscences,” 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Supplement to Evans’ Statues, by T. C, 
Granger, 2 vols. 8vo., 2/. 2s, 

Parker on the Antidotal Treatment of 
Epidemic Cholera, 8vo., 5s. 

Reminiscences in Prose and Verse, by the 
Rev. R. Pulwhele, 3 vols fep, 8vo. 

A Popular View of Homeopathy, by the 
Rev. Thomas R. Everest, 8vo., 6s. 

Walker's Beauty in Women, illustrated by 
Howard, royal 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

Winkle’s British Cathedrals, imp. 8vo. 21s. 
royal 4to. 42s. 

Anecdotes and Annals of the Deaf and 
Dumb, by C. E, H. Open, M.D., 10s, 

The Broken Font, a Tale of the Civil War, 
by Major Sherer, 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s, 

The Poetical Works of James Montgomery, 
3 vols. fep. Svo., 18s. 

Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa, 
by Nat. Isaacs, 2 vols, post 8vo., 21s, 

History of England, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelie, by 
Lord Mahon, Vol. I, 8vo., 16s. 

The Dream of the Bottle, and Goethe's bal- 
lad, Vanitas, Vanitatum, Vanitas, illustrated 
by Schroedter and Newreuther, imp. folio, 68, 

Sketches of the Coasts of Ireland and Scet- 
land, &e., by Lord Teignmouth, 2 vols. post 
Svo., 2ls. 

The Magician, a Romance, by L. Ritchie, 
3 vols. post 8vo., L/. Ll +. 6d. 

Memoir of W. Cary, D.D., Svo., 12s, 

Lord Roldan, a Historical Romance, by A. 
Cunningham, 3 vols. post 8vo., Ll. Lis. 6d, 

Schioss Hainfeld, by Captain Basil Hall, 
post Svo., 10s, 6d, 

Paley’s Natural Theology, with Illustrative 
Notes, by Lord Brougham and Sir Charles 
Bell, 2 vols, post Svo., 12s. 

Simeon's Works, Vol. VI, 8¥o. 10s, 

Clarkson's Researches, Antediiavian, Pa. 
triarchal, and Historical, 8vo., 7s. 

Wood Leighton, by Mrs. Howitt, 3 vols. post 
B8vo, li. lls. 6d. 

Excursions in Switzerland, by J. F. Cooper, 
Esq., 2 vols. post Bvo., 21s. 

Posthumous Memoirs of His Own Time, by 
Sir N. W. Wraxali 3 vols. Bvo., 2/. 29, 

The Mountain Decameron, by J. Downes, 
3 vols. post 8vo., Sls. 6d. 
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FINE ARTS. 
Ryall’s Portraits of Eminent Conservative Statesmen. No. I. 


This promises to be one of the most interesting and permanently valuable 
works of modern times. The design, though at first sight it may appear 
too exclusively political, is strictly national—for the persons whose portraits 
it widely circulates are mixed up with the history of their country, during 
the most eventful struggles, foreien ard domestic, that have chanced for 
upwards of a century. Here, for instance, we have the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Wharneliffe—their names are linked with that of 
England; the records of their careeris the story of her glory and her great- 
ness. Some soldiers indeed there may be, so lost to all sense of honour, as 
to subscribe money in payment to the foulmouthed calumniator of him 
whose fame is immortal—and who at the same time recompense the slan- 
derer of the reputation of the most acute and upright lawyer of the age —but 
happily Englishmen generally are not yet sunk so low as to join in the ruf- 
flan howl against two of the best among her “ worthies.” The sale of this 
work will show in what estimation both Wellington and Lyndhurst are held. 
The memoirs which accompany the prints are written ina sufficiently com- 
wehensive stvle. They give us little to object to, and not much to praise. 
Phe portraits are admirable—both as likenesses and works of art; and they 
are engraved in the highest and most finished stvle: moreover, they are not 
of a size too small for framing. The work is “ got up” in an exceedingly 
elegant manner. We shall have other occasions for referring to it, as it pro- 
ceeds, We cordially wish it the success i deserves, and which we think it 

cannot fail to obtain. 


Outlines to Shakspeare’s Tempest Designed by C. Selous; with 
Letterpress im English, German, French, and Italian. 


We have here a series of outlines illustrative of the “ Tempest.’ Their 
merit is great. So great, indeed, that we may almost compare them with 
those which have obtained such universal popularity both in England and 
on the continent—the wonderful works of Retzsch. Mr. Selous—the name 
is nota familiar one, but it must become so—has entered into the spirit of 
the immortal poet, and has embodied with a marvellous degree of accuracy 
some of his finest and most subtle imaginings:—the deheate Ariel, the 
monster Caliban, Prospero, Miranda, Ferdinand, the drunken mariners, and 
~e crowd of shipwrecked nobles, are all brought before us, and in no case 

lo they disturb our notions of that perfection which they received from the 
wotiee of their creator. It is seldom that an artist paints from Shakspeare 
and succeeds. Our minds are pre-oecupied ; we have already pictured his 
characters, and cannot fancy them other than we have drawn them, It is 
no slight praise, therefore, of Mr. Selous to say that he has im no way dis- 
appointed us. We think he has painted them just as we imagined them ;— 
because, indeed, we think he has conveved the idea which the great poet 
designed to convey. The outlines are twelve in number ; they represent the 
more prominent points in the drama; commencing with the scene which 


represents Miranda gazing on the distant wreck, and ending with that which 
describes her as at chess with Ferdinand— 


* Sweet lord, vou play me false.” 


The work 1s dedicated by permission to the Princess Victoria; it is “ got 
up” with much taste and judicious expense. The publication does credit to 
Mr. Schloss, a German publisher, to whom we are indebted for introducing 
this accomplished English painter to his country. 




















( 381 ) 
THE DRAMA, 


HAYMARKET. 


The * Ransom” is a little aneedote of the famous president Montesquieu, 
in a dramatic shape, SOR rendered from the French. It turns upon 
certain incidents of domestic pathos which attached themselves to one of 
his many generous and humane actions. The scene is laid at Marseilles, 
where we are introduced to a merchant, M. Durvalle, whom the president's 
liberal love of commerce had assisted in his days of unsuccessful enterprise, 
and who, as the little drama opens, is being warmed again by the sunshine 
of his old prosperity. Thanks for this, however, are due not less to the 
president, than toa young and affectionate-hearted girl, Pauline Le Blane, 
who, with her mother, had been some short time before rescued by M. Dur- 
valle from deep poverty, and who had repaid the kindness by so devoted an 
attention to his affairs, that under her management, having won unlimited 
trust, every transaction prospers. All this the merchant himself tells us, 
and we soon learn from another source, that, unwearied as her exertions are 
for M. Durvalle, she is accustomed in the evening of every industrious day, 
to hurry in the disguise of a boy to the river-side, where she earns small 
sums by plying a boat, in the hope of procuring suflicient in time to pur- 
chase the ransom of her father, whe is aslave on the coast of Barbary. It 
is sufficient to add to this, that the president Montesquieu, hears her story 
in the latter character, that he redeems her father secretly, and that, on 
the eve of her own departure for the purpose of sacrificing herself to pur- 
chase her father's freedom, the old man comes back—to find her labourm 
under the suspicion of having robbed her benefactor’s bureau, and ageed 
the money to his ransom,—the truth being, that the son of M. Durvalle is 
the thief, but that loving him, and thinking him a dupe rather than a raseal, 
and more tender still of the feelings of M. Darvalle himself,—poor Pauline 
Le Blane has resolved to bear all suspicion sooner than betray him. Truth 
is in the end of course restored, and the piece ends happily. 

Miss Ellen Tree's performance of Pauline, is a matchless piece of nature. 
It is impossible to conceive of anything, in the sphere of merely natural 
acting, more beautiful and true. We have seldom seen a greater eflect 
produced upon an audience, or produced by more legitimate means. Miss 
Tree perfectly conceived and expressed what a woman would feel in an 
extraordinary and overpowering situation. In the level passages she con- 
veyed all the truth and simplicity of prose; and rose, by dint of her 
earnestness in the more serious scenes, to an almost poetical elevation, 
Nor was it her least merit that she exerted also an admirable restraint 
upon the latter feeling when she had carried it to a certain point, by draw- 
ing round her in the midst of it, the influence of the humble habits and 
affections of her life of poverty and forbearance. Let the lover of genuine 
art not fail to see this charming artist in the little character of Pauiine 
Le Blanc. 

We have to notice, also, a little drama produced at this theatre by Mr. 
Poole, which, after realizing a singular success, has been suddenly and must 
unaccountably withdrawn. We allude to “ ATronemMEnrt,” The aot of 
this piece was in the highest degree interesting; and the characters, slightly 
wrought as they were, were brought out with a breadth and distinctness 
which is most unusual in things of the sort. It was, in short,a really 
powerful drama; it was admirably constructed in point of effect; it was 
written with infinite neatness, care, and good taste; its characters were as 
we have stated; they had all most faithful and clever representatives in the 
actors; the success with the audience was decisive ;—and yet, after a few 
nights, on the pretence, in the first instance, that one of the principal actors 
was ill, “* dtonement’ was withdrawn. Such is the penalty of dramatic 
authorship, and the wisdom of dramatic management. We hope to see 
“ dionement’ played elsewhere, and wo see Mrs, W. Clifford play in it, too, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A paper, by Mr. Murchison, was read on the Dudley and Wolverhampton 
coal-field, and on the formations connected with it ; followed by a description 
of the Lickey Quartz Rock. 

This is one of a series of papers, in which the author has described the 
structure of the border-counties of England and Wales, and the southern 
part of the principality. 

The great coal-field of Dudley and Wolverhampton, the most productive 
in the central part of England, is geologically distinguished by the total 
absence of the mountain limestone and the old red sandstone, which form 
the fundamental rocks of so many of the coal-tracts of Great Britain. Ina 
previous memoir the author showed that the visible portion of this field is 
surrounded by the lower divisions of the new red sandstone series, which pro- 
bably overlap and conceal, to the eastward of the exposed strata, numerous 
rich beds of coal. 

The formations which constitute the substrata of the district are known 
only by their irregular protrusion through the coal-measures near Sedgeley 
and Dudley, and through the new red sandstone at Wallsall, or by having 
been reached in some of the deepest pits. These rocks belong to the system 
to which Mr. Murchison has given the name of Silurian, and compose the 
greater partof the border-counties, with Caermarthenshire and Pembroke- 
shire. 

The structure of the coal-field is first deseribed, and shown to consist of 
two series of strata; the upper, characterized by the presence of the * ten- 
vard,” or Dudley coal; the lower, by numerous lavers of argillaceous car- 
bonate of iron, and called by the colhers “the iron stone measures,” and 
from which is obtained the celebrated Stourbridge fire-clay. The former 
occurs in the centre of the coal-field around Dudley, Bilston, Wednesbury, 
Netherton, &c.; and the latter at its southern and northern extremities, in- 
cluding the country immediately to the east of Wolverhampton. 

The fossils hitherto discovered in the principal workings are land-plants 
and fresh-water shells: but in the lower, or iron-stone measures, have been 
found the remains of fishes—-Megalicthys Hrbbertn, M. saurordes, Dipto- 
dus gibbus, &e.: thus establishing an identity with the fossils of Burdie 
House, near Edinburgh. In the coal-field of North Staffordshire the same 
fishes have also been obtained by Sir Philip Egerton: and in that of Cole- 
brook Dale, by Mr. Prestwich: but in the Dudley field no alternations of 
marine with fresh-water testacea have been observed, and therefore Mr. 
Murchison infers, that the coal-measures of the district under review were 
accumulated exclusively in fresh water 

The strata belonging to the Silurian system present dome-shaped, or 
irregular masses ; and, from the position which they occupy, it would have 
been impossible to determine their relative antiquity had not the author 
previously studied similar deposits in distriets where the order of eR 
is well displaved ; and, if the organic remains had not afforded abundant fa- 
cilities for comparison and identification. 

The strata belong to the two upper divisions of the Silurian system—the 
Ludlow rocks and the Wenlock limestone. The former, consisting of lime- 
stone overlaid by thin-bedded sandstones, are displayed at three points, 
Sedgeley, Turners Hill, and the Hayes; and the Wenlock limestone occurs 
near Dudley, forming the Wren’s Nest, the Castle Hill, and the Hurst Hill ; 
and on the eastern side of the coal-field it constitutes the district on which 
stands the town of Walsall. It has been also found beneath the coal-mea- 
sures ;—this deposit has been hitherto called the Dudley limestone, and has 
been long distinguished by the number and beauty of its organic remains ; 
but the author has changed the name to Wenlock limestone, as, from the 
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position which it occupies near Dudley, its place in the geological series 
cannot be determined without reference to other districts, while in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wenlock its true position is fully displayed. 

The quartz rock of the lower Lickey hills is next deseribed, and proved 
to be the oldest formation of the district belonging to that division of the 
Silurian system to which the author has applied the name of Caradoc nnd: 
stone. The hills form a narrow ridge about three miles long, but not exe 
ing five hundred feet in height : the quartz rock of which they are composed 
the author conceives to be an altered sandstone which has been acted upon 
by trap, having observed that the equivalent sandstone in the Wrekin, Caer 
Caradoc, &e., assumes the same hard quartzose character whenever it is in 
the vicinity of trap rocks, 

A minute description is afterwards given of the trap rocks, both with 
respect to their mineral composition and the effects which they have produced 
on the physical features of the district. To their agency the author ascribes 
the protrusion of the Silurian rocks, the great lines of fissure which traverse 
the country, the faults which affect the coal-measures, and the elevation of 
the coal-field itself, through the covering of new red sandstone, which once 
extended over the area now occupied by it; and, in conclusion, he adverts to 
the arguments which he had advanced on former occasions respecting the 
probable existence of great deposits of coal beneath the new red sandstone, 
in parts which have not been exposed by voleanic agency, or hitherto exam- 
ined ; and he expresses great satisfaction in Mr. Prestwich having advo- 
cated similar opinions in the paper lately read before the Society on the coal- 
field of Colebrook Dale. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


At the Sth ordinary meeting of this Society, C. Fowler, Esq., explained 
the construction of the roof used by him to cover the Hungerford fish- 
market ; it is entirely of metal, the framing being of cast-iron and the cover- 
ing of zine, between which, in order to prevent galvanic action, are several 
coatings of tar. The cost of this roof was 7067. 

In the course of the evening a letter was read from M. Vandoyer, a mem- 
ber of the French Institut, by which it appeared that a competition among 
the architects of Paris, similar, except in the amount of stake, to that we have 
just now seen in England, has lately occurred. The occasion was a monu- 
ment in memory of the distinguished General Foy, for which purpose a 
million francs had been subscribed in a short period. The way in whicha 
decision was arrived at may afford a lesson to those by whom it is needed, 
The drawing and models were first publicly exhibited during eight days, 
and criticism eagerly sought from the public journals, the names of the can- 
didates meanwhile being sedulously concealed. A commission was then 
appointed, consisting of architects, painters, &c., members of the academy ; 
afterwards a second, of artists not members of that body, and ultimately a 
selection was made from military men high inesteem. These last, however, 
honourably declining to vote upon a subject they had not studied, the choice 
was left to the two first bodies, who, having the public opinion to assist their 
judgment, speedily arrived at a decision with which nearly all are satisfied, 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


Address of Earl Stanhope, President for the Anniversary Meeting.— 
At a meeting of this society, held at the Royal Institution, on the 1ith of 
May. the annual oration was delivered before the members by the president, 
the Right Hon. Earl Stanhope. This address, on the motion of Sir H. 
Halford, Bart., seconded by G. G. Sigmond, M.D., and unanimously carried, 
is now printed for distribution amongst the fellows. After returning thanks 
for his re-election, and congratulating the society upon the additional fame 
it continued to acquire, he proceeds to remark on the utility, and to define 
the nature of the connexion of botany and chemistry with the therapeutic 
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art. At the same time that the analogy afforded by analysis, he observes, 
was a most excellent criterion on which to form a judgment of the effects of 
a remedy, where botany and chemistry were unknown, the value of a remedy 
could be known only by experience, and this formed a just ground for in- 
quiring into the real merits of popular remedies possessing established 
reputation, the value of which had been established by long experience. 
In noticing the various papers which had been read at the different meetings 
during the session, and the several new remedies, or applications of such, 
which had been elicited in its Transactions, he continued to enlarge on the 
utility of the objects which the society more immediately embrace, These 
remarks appeared to us judicious and well timed, and to convey in neat lan- 
guage a severe satire upon the system of superficial trifling pursued by some 
eminent botanists, who are inc essantly searching for new plants so termed, 
but which serve no other purpose than to swell the catalogues with bare 
descriptions of their external characters, or further confusing the subject 
with affected new names and arrangements, and this without any regard to 
their intrinsic properties or uses. The imperfection of the present nomen- 
clature and classification, as evinced not only by the multitudes of synonyms, 
but also by innumerable cases in which plants are arranged by some 
botanists in different genera, and promoting that uncertainty and confusion 
which are so injurious to botany itself, and so inconvenient to those who study 
it, is next pointed out, and a mode of classification in which the investigation 
inight be facilitated by analogy is considered to be most desirable. On the 
present rage for isolating the active principles of vegetable remedies, and 
disengaging the alkaloid from those combinations on which its medicinal 
ellicacy may wholly or in part depend, the noble earl makes some just 
comments, which ought to be read by every pharmacologic t. As some- 
what analogical with this, he instanced the very complex composition 
termed mithridate, which was ridiculed and at length expunged from the 
pharmacoparia, whilst it has been stated by several English physicians of 
eminence that it was found in many cases to operate as an anodyne, when 
all other remedies had failed; and it might almost be doubted whether the 
boasted refinements of modern science had not been of disservice to medicine 
by causing many useful and valuable remedies to be expunged from the 
materia medica. The allusions to the recent decease of several eminent 
members of the society, amongst whom was that ornament of humanity and 
his profession, the late Professor Burnett, are feelingly made, together with 
a brief notice of their scientific labours. In conclusion, we cannot but con- 
gratulate the profession and the society upon the possession of a president, 
whose talents confer honour upon his rank, and whose exertions in behalf of 
its objects are so laudable and efficient. 





VARIETIES 


Surveyors of Highways.—By the new General Highway Act, sec. 40, 
surveyors are required to keep a book, in which shall be entered an account 
of all moneys received and paid, and of tools, materials, &c., such book to 
be open to the inspection of any rated inhabitant at all reasonable times, 
without fee, who tay take extracts or copies therefrom. And in case any 
surveyor shall neglect to provide such book, (a form whereof is contained in 
the schedule of the Act,) or to make such entries therein within one week 
after any such payment or receipt.or shall refuse to permit any such inhabit- 
ant to inspect such book, or take extracts therefrom—such surveyor shall 
forfeit for every such offence any sum not exceeding five pounds. 


Revising Barristers.— The number of revising barristers appointed to 
revise the lists of voters for the counties, cities, and boroughs in England 
and Wales was, in 1832, 165, who were occupied 3662 days, at a cost of 
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30,4002. 5s. 9d.: in 1833, 169 barristers; 2632 days ; cost 23,1827. 11s. 3d.: 
1834, 170 barristers ; 2585 days; cost 22.520/. L0s. 10d.: and, in 1835, 174 
barristers ; 3338 days; cost 32,0862. 5s. 2d. 


The Giraffes.—M. Thibaut, to whom was intrusted the care of the giraffes 
now at the gardens in the Regent's Park, speaking of these interesting 
creatures, says that the giraffe is extremely fond of society, and very sensible ; 
he has observed one of them shed tears when it no longer saw its com- 
panions, or the persons who were in the habit of attending to it. The 
giraffe eats with great delicacy, and takes its food leaf by leaf, collecting 
them from the trees by means of its long tongue. It rejects the thorns, and 
in this respect differs from the camel. As the grass on which it is now fed 
is cut for it, it takes the upper part only, and chews it until it perceives that 
the stem is too coarse for it. Great care is required for its preservation, and 
especially great cleanliness. M. Thibaut further says that he found the 
flesh of the giraffe excellent eating ; the Arabs are very fond of it. On the 
15th of August, last year, Thibaut saw the first two giraffes; a rapid chase, 
on horses accustomed to the fatigues of the desert, put him and his com- 
panions in possession, at the end of three hours, of the larger of the two ; 
the mother of one of those now in his charge. Unable to take her alive, 
the Arabs killed her with blows of the sabre; and, cutting her to pieces, 
carried the meat to the head-quarters, where it was cooked and eaten. 


The exertions of Mr. Deane, of the diving apparatus, have proved suc- 
cessful. He has discovered the wreck and valuable cargo of the Intrinsic, 
of Liverpool, lost off the coast of Kilkee, Clare, in February last, after 
a survey of several days, over an area of nearly ten acres in the “ bottom of 
the sea.’ This unfortunate vessel and cargo, valued at 25,000/., was found 
in a ravine, under twelve fathoms of water. 


Steam Navigation to India.—An experiment in steam-navigation, on a 
grand scale, is about to be made under the direction and at the expense of 
the East India Company. Two vessels of the Jargest class are nearly com- 
pleted, with which it is intended, at intervals of about a month pow § that 
the voyage to Bengal shall be made by the Cape. The steam-engines of 
each vessel will be of 200 horse power. Arrangements have been made for 
a supply of coals at stated places, for which 3000 tons have been ordered ; 
and they are said to be so well chosen, as to allow the power of steam to be 
kept up with very little intermission during the whole distance. 


Fall of the Lander Column.—This handsome column, erected at Truro, 
to commemorate the noble exertions and great African discoveries of the 
Landers (so justly distinguished by their fellow-townsmen and by their 
admiring country), has fallen to the ground. It was just completed, and 
a test of its stability applied, when the foundation gave way, and it became 
a mass of ruin. Fortunately no person was hurt, and it is to be hoped the 
design will be speedily re-constructed. 


The tail part of a gigantic lizard, or crocodile, completely converted into 
stone of the hardest texture, has been found about twenty yards below the 
surface of the earth, in the shaft of a coal-pit which has been recently opened 
near Chesterfield, in Derbyshire. In about three years’ time, when other 
shafts shall have been formed, it is probable there will be discovered the cast 
of some extraordinary animal of large dimensions in solid stone, equal to the 
present fragment, which is so singularly perfect that it shows every wrinkle 
and indent of the external muscles and texture of the skin. The head of 
an immense animal was found a few days since in a bed of chalk at the back 
of Kemp Town. It measures 3ft. 14 in. long, and 1ft. 9in. thick. 


A highly interesting account has lately been given to the Geological So- 
ciety, by Mr. Murchison, of the discovery of fossil fish in the new red sand- 
stone of Tyrone, in Ireland, being the first discovery of such remains in that 
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particular stratum, though they were known to exist in others of the Rroup 
to which it belongs. The part of the formation in question surrounds an 
includes a small coal-field, but reposes for the greater part upon mountain 
limestone. The sandstone consists of many distinct beds, which have evi- 
dently been deposited at different and widely-separated periods of time, 
since some of the lower exhibit on the upper surface the marks of the rip- 
pling action of water, and must, therefore, have long presented an exposed 
surface to a calm sea. It is in the lowest beds twenty-five or thirty-five feet 
below the surface that the fishes are found. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Depository of Archives at Venice —This unparalleled collection contains 
8,664,709 volumes of stitched quires of MSS., divided into 1890 departments, 
arranged into .98 galleries, halls, &c., and covering shelves, which, placed 
in one line, wou'd reach more than seventeen miles. A thousand writers 
working eight hours a day could not copy the collection in 700 years. 
Taking a very low average. each volume contains 80 leaves, about 18 inches 
long, and 10 wide; and these leaves if placed one next the other without 
any interval, would girdle the equatorial diameter of the earth more than 
eleven times ; their weight exceeds 6200 tons. Each leaf being about 16 
inches square, they would, if spread together, cover 30 square miles,—Athe- 
num. 

Sea Serpents.—M. de Liebold has seen two sea serpents in 1° 29’ north 
latitude, in the Chinese seas; they floated on the top of the water, then 
plunged in, and re-appeared at a great distance, but they did not seem to 
be very active. One, the hydrophis pelamis, was from eighteen inches to 
two feet long, and was spotted with yellow; the other was venomous, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Remarks on the Causes of the present Depresston in the Markets— Agri- 
cu/tural Committee tn the House of Commons—Gradual Dispersion of 
the Delusions created by the Central Association, and the Currency 
Alarmists— Recent Dissensions in the Association—Reflections on the 
New Poor Law— Prospects of the Crops, &e. 

A production which embraces, and is affected by facts extensive and 
Various as the production of the soil, so often changes its phases, that it 
really seems all but impossible to speculate with any, even a remote, degree 
of probabihty upon the chances which attend its progress. Thus, if the 
reader will look back to our April Report, he will find that we rightly anti- 
eipated a series of causes which might increase the demand for wheat, and 
raise the price. The effect justified our deductions promptly, and, as it ap- 
peared, ciently, Now mark what follows. In May, only a little month 
later, we showed cause against the opmions then so rife, that wheat must 
still continue to go up. We doubted, because we could perceive no adequate 
grounds for the various rumours circulated to raise price. We stated the 
reasons which influenced an apparent contradiction to the then general 
judgment. In price, notwithstanding a till then most cold and adverse 
season, it became manifest that no very sincere or solid belief attached to 
these rumours for a rise, for although it was tolerably well ascertained that 
the harvest must be later, and therefore probably longer also than usval, 
thus protracting the appearance of the new corn in the market, notwith- 
standing these things, the markets did not rise; they rather fell. Since 
that time the most beautiful and beneficial showers have fallen, — 


** Revived earth unfolds new force and new delights.” 
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It does almost indeed require the language of fancy to describe truly the 
prodigious improvement in the state of the crops—the grasses, barley, and 
wheats upon the whole range of the lighter soils, and indeed upon those 
which are heavier. Price therefore still stops, a fact worth all the rest, for 
it indicates by the strongest of all evidence the almost universal opinion, 
that if the crop do even threaten to be below an average, there is still no 
sufficient hope to encourage speculation in corn, or withholding on the part 
of the farmer. And since it is averred that in districts where agricultural 
banks are established —in Ireland especially—the farmer has been secured 
from the necessity of forcing his stock into the market by loans, the issue is 
but the more instructive, the more declaratory of the general hesitation to 
rely upon ashort supply. These transactions of the markets, say all the 
reporters, are merely influenced by the weather; but there is a very im- 
portant truth connected with this statement. It is scarcely possible for any 
conceivable succession of rain or sunshine either to bring the crop up to an 
average, immense though the improvemenf has already been, or to make 
it equally early with other years. Yet, nevertheless, in spite of this con- 
viction, the price is stationary, or declining, and this too upon all the chief 
articles, wheat, barley, and oats. Can there be a more convincing proof of 
the universal belief that the stocks resulting from the accumulations of the 
last three years are not only adequate to supply the wants, but the waste of 
the consumption, increased as it has lately been by all those novel appli- 
cations of the subsistence of man to the feeding of animals, and other 
processes which we have ventured to denominate “ waste?’ This, and this 
alone, can account for the stagnant and depressed state of the market, the 
> rca to purchase in other quantities than from hand to mouth, as they 
call it. 

In the meanwhile, the inquiry before the Committee of the House of 
Commons has been prosecuted, and the evidence published in parts; the 
Lords have as yet made no report. The effect of these transactions has been 
any thing but that anticipated by the Central Association and its con- 
stituents, the clamorous politico-agriculturists, who refer their distresses 
to a restored currency, and their relief to the legislature. The progress of 
the conviction we have taken upon us to predict must be the consequence of 
this inquiry, appears daily to grow stronger. The farmer sees that legis- 
lation can do little, his own efforts all that cam be done for him. The great 
body of the tenantry are now thoroughly alive to the fact that price is sub- 
servient to the laws of demand and supply, and profit to the prudence with 
which they make their contracts, and the skill and success with which they 
manage their land. The Central Association makes no way. On the con- 
trary, a very striking criterion is developed by the publication of the 
parliamentary document containing the number of stamps issued to the 
newspapers. It will be recollected that one of the first projects of the 
Association was to institute a journal under the attractive title of “ The 
Agriculturist,” to promulgate their decrees and opinions. One of the last 
demonstrations was Mr. Barnard’s resolution, declaring the determination of 
the same body “ not to patronise any newspaper that will not take a certain 
course in fact prescribed by the Society.” Now mark what follows. The 
Agriculturist began by taking from the Stamp-oflice, in January, 1800. 
In the first three months, the issue had fallen: to 3400; or, divided by weeks, 
about the number of the enrolled members of tue Society ; thus showing 
that their organ is of no force or validity beyond their own subscribers. The 
Mark Lane Express, on the contrary, the only other journal devoted parti- 
cularly to agriculture, and which has very quietly and very sensibly opposed 
itself to the violent nonsense of the Central Association and the currency 
quacks, has not only held its ground successfully against its fresh and highly 
patronised opponent, but has actually increased its circulation—the number 
of stamps issued being in January 7300, and in April 68250. This is a 
pow oid indication of the state of the paren sentiments of the agricultural 
2D 
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classes. It is now also apparent that nothing is likely to be done, or perhaps 
can be done, in the way of legislation during the present session. But the 
conviction, the most useful conviction we have pointed out, will have been 
wrought, and its beneficial result will be to confine the contemplations of 
the landlord, farmer, and labourer to their own resources, and it is to be 
hoped to confirm their mutual aid and good will in the same degree that it 
las esiablished their mutual dependence. So much of good at least will 
these inquiries of Parliament and the Central Association have effected ; 
and this is all that common sense ever expected. 

In our June Report we exhilarated the reader with the substance of Mr. 
Barnard’s spirited resolutions ; while we ventured to anticipate that not even 
that Society “ would approve propositions so near insanity.” Our prediction 
has been verified. On the 17th, Mr. B.’s resolutions were prudently with- 
drawn; others, more unctuous and less spicy, substituted by Mr. Ormsby 
Gore. But these were twice opposed by Earl Stanhope, the vehemence of 
whose oratory against the New Poor Law Bill drew down upon him the 
opposition of the meeting at large, objection being taken to the discussion 
of political topies. Lord Stanhope further advocated the rights of the 
labourer, which he contended were to be employed and well paid. He in- 
sisted strongly upon the necessity of an union of landlord, tenant, and 
workman; upon the importance of calling into action masses of men as the 
only safeguard to the agricultural interests in times that were coming, 
Lord Wynford declared that had he entertained a notion the Society was to 
be a place for the discussion of the Poor Laws, he should never have joined 
it and if it went on thus, if would become an illegal Society. After great 
altereation and confusion amongst the persons present, the debate ended by 
Lord Wyndford’s moving an amendment, “ That in the opinion of that 
meeting, no further public proceeding should be taken on this subject until 
the Committees of the two Houses of Parliament shall have made their 
report.” In submitting this resolution, his lordship said, that the evidence 
which had been given before the committee of which he had the honour of 
being a member had furnished an abundant case to entitle the agriculturists 
to relief; and it was his intention to move either a series of resolutions 
founded thereon, or to introduce a Bul upon the subject. This being 
seconded and carried, Earl Stanhope and some other gentlemen withdrew 
their names from the Society, after which a resolution of thanks to the noble 
Karl for his past services was voted, 

Thus has been very nearly fulfilled the opinions we have from time to time 
hazarded concerning the issue of this Association. Agreed upon no general 
principles of action, embracing few practical objects, its time and money 
have been wasted in fruitless discussions and unavailing contentions. Its 
originator, Lord Stanhope, has abandoned his refractory offspring, and its 
present duty is designated to be to wait the report of the Lords and its effect 
on the legislature. The agriculturist could do this almost as well, it is to be 
presumed, without as with a Central Association. Yet this, we will venture 
to say, is all that will be effected, should the Society outlive the session of 
Parliament, wherein so much was to be done, a duration of vitality now 
rather doubtful. Yet are Lord Stanhope’s objections not without reason at 
their back. /f ¢s constitutionally anomalous to commit to the irresponsible 
direction of three persons so vast a power as the Poor Law Commissioners 
enjoy. //?s oppressively tyrannous to vest in parish officers or unions the 
power to send a man to a workhouse, whenever relief, temporary or per- 
manent, is found to be indispensable, at their pleasure. /?¢ ts atrocious to 
visit all the miseries of her indiscretion upon the wretched mother of an 
illegitimate child, and to free the father from all but a remotely possible 
yecuniary payment. We ayree with the noble Earl that circumstances 
vighly favourable to the gradual introduction of the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill have conduced to its successful operation, which could not, under other 
times (in 1827 for instance) have been even attempted. A low price of 
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provisions, and an active state of the manufacturing districts, have been 
infinitely more beneficial in the altered and improved state of pauperism, 
than the principles or practice of the new law. Could the deductions from 
expense on these grounds be subtracted from the savings, we verily believe 
little, if any, would remain to the credit of the amended law with its con- 
comitant expenditure. Its power will not have been tried, nor its excellence 
established, till its results be exposed to the fiery ordeal of a time of adversity. 
If any such should arrive, we own, we tremble for the consequences. The 
calm may prove delusive, for the curses of the indigent against it, though 
not loud, are still deep. To a certain extent it fulfils indeed its own ends, 
for only compute the immense quantity of work now demanded in the 
country simply by the erection of new workhouses! Its operation through 
all the ramifications of trade in this respect alone is prodigiously great. 

The wheat is now in full ear, the barley beginning to ear, and both are 
miraculously recovered. It has been remarked that “‘a dry stunt is more 
easily overcome than a wet stunt,’ and this appears to be the almost uni- 
versal case this season. Up to this moment, when a gentle dew-like rain is 
falling (June 21), the alternations of sun and shower have been exactly of 
that kind which constitutes, in farming language, “ growing weather ;” and 
coming just at this precise time, it rescues the scalds of the light soils from 
that disastrous destructive heat which often burns up the produce about 
Midsummer. This must. be taken in addition to the set-off against the 
failure of the coming harvest. 

That opinion is thoroughly against a greatly deficient crop, malgré the 
four predicted plagues—less sown—a late harvest—thin in quantity, and bad 
in quality—is shown by the markets perseveringly declining. The buyers 
hold off, and though factors reluctantly give way, price falls. At most of 
the country markets, wheat was lower last week, for the second time during 
the past month; and in Mark-lane, the centre of information, it fell from 
1 to 2. The last prices are in their range as last month, the fall being 
limited to particular qualities. Imperial averages, June 10,—wheat, 51s. ; 
barley, 338.-28,; oats, 248.-78.; rye, 358.-28.; peas, 41s.-78. 

The reports of hops, from the districts where they are chiefly grown, are 
highly favourable. We may mention, by the way, an article in one of the 
Norfolk papers, announcing a somewhat extended experiment to grow hops 
in that county, now making by Richard Crawshay, Esq., which appears to 
be scientifically and successfully conducted. 

The trade in meat is rather slow, from the ample supplies; those sent to 
Islington increase. It can hardly fail to be otherwise when the superior 
accommodation and advantages become more generally known. 

The hay-making is retarded, while the crops are incalculably increased 
by the showery weather. In the Midland counties not much is got up; in 
the Northern and Eastern, the cutting is scarcely begun. The failure is 
principally in the clovers, but these will be greatly benefited by the delay. 
The Infolium incarnatum has been a good deal tried this year; but so in- 
auspicious a season will scarcely afford a fair experiment. The Swedish 
turnips are sown, and the general sowing is proceeding rapidly, and of 
course prosperously in this dropping weather. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


New Manure.—A new manure, under the name of “ animalized carbon,” 
has taken the field, in competition with the bone-dust. We leave our agricul- 
tural friends to test its seem: but we understand it is from fifteen to 
twenty shillings per acre cheaper than the bone-manure; and we have seen 
letters speaking of its virtues in the most unqualified terms of approbation. 
One gentleman from Norfolk, Mr. Richard Taylor, states that last summer 
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he used three tons for turnips, and, in the same field he tsed rape-dust, and 
also bones ; he put on for turnips half a ton an acre, with a slight dressing 
of manure, and half a ton of bones per acre, and manure, and half a ton of 
rape-dust per acre, and manure —in the same proportion, and all in the same 
field. The result was, that where he used carbon the turnips were by far 
the best, and were less injured by the fly. The Duke of Portland had ten 
tons for turnips, and the produce was as good, if not better, than where bones 
were used on the same land. A Seottish farmer, Mr. Andrew Dalgairns, 
of Ingleston, Forfarshire, has applied the carbon as a manure for turnips 
for the last two seasons with the best effect; the grass was more promising 
after the carbon than the bone-dust. Now, these are practical instances of 
success, and afford a fair guarantee to the most cautious farmer, that in 
giving the new manure a fair trial, he is not wasting his time or means on 
an untried visionary speculation.—Z/nverness Courter. 


Home Grown Flav.—We understand the agriculture practice of sowing 
flax in this part of the country, for domestic purposes, is becoming much 
more general than it was formerly. The returns from Riga and American 

seed have, in many instances, been very great. The Dutch seed has also 
been found to answer well; and there is every reason to think, if farmers 
would direct their attention more to the cultivation of this crop, it would turn 
out a profitable one, not only for family purposes, but as an article for sale. 
The importance of flax crops in Ireland may be judged from the fact, that 
there has lately been brought ito the market in Derry, as much as fwo 
hundred tons per week, averaging in value from 40/. to 807. per ton; and 
there has been imported this season, at Belfast alone, above nine thousand 
hogsheads of flax-seed, Riga, America, and Dutch.—Aberdeen paper. 


fericulfure.—Grass fields sometimes lose their good name from causes 
unsuspected till the effects appear, and when this occurs, nature herself 
demands a change in the form of a top-dressing untried before, or, should 
that fail, the application of the plough. Fogging is the disease most incident 
to old pastures; but there are other causes of deterioration, such as the 
tendency of certain herbs to exhaust particular properties of the soil, and 
thus communicate a deadening influence, as yet unprobed by practical 
chemistry. Cases have fallen under our notice in which cattle grew in bone 
and stature, but not in beef or fat; and many a dealer has discovered to his 
cost that there is something wrong, without being able to tell the reason 
why. To the million, nothing appears plainer than blades of grass and the 
fields they cover, and yet one of the simplest departments of husbandry, 
apart altogether from climate and season, offers up to the present moment a 
wide field for philosophical investigation.— Dumfries Courter. 


Bone-dust strewed lightly over the rows where peas, beans, or any other 
seeds are sown, will insure a finer and more healthy plant than any other 
kind of manure. It should not be buried in the soil; its virtue is carried 
downward by the moisture from the land, which retains its productive quality 
for two or three seasons. In Yorkshire the farmers now avail themselves of 
it toa very great extent, and find it cheaper, even for wheat and barley 
crops, than the best compost. It is not unfrequent there to see the name of 
the proprietor of an estate written on his lawn with luxuriant grass, produced 
only by drilling fine bone-dust in the track of the letters, which may be de- 
lineated with chalk, or the small end of a walking stick,—Correspondent of 
Suffolk Chronicle. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


The Chartometer.—Last week, at the request of that great patron of 
science, Professor Daubeny, was exhibited, at the Botanical Garden, Oxford, 
to a party of scientific gentlemen, who highly approved of it, a new in- 
vention by Mr. R. Pearson, organist of the City Chureh, which he calls a 
Chartometer, or Road Measurer, and which appears to be tle most complete 
instrument for the purpose intended ever yet discovered. It is so exact in 
its operation, that you can immediately obtain, on a map of any scale, the 
distance that any one place may be from another; probably the greatest 
proof of its accuracy is by tracing it over several scales of one, three, five, 
eight, and ten miles to the inch, which it will give with the greatest pre- 
cision, even to the fractional part of a mile. The cause of this new produc- 
tion is a complete exemplification of the old adage—that “ necessity is the 
mother of invention; for it appears that Mr. Pearson has for some time 
past been engaged during his leisure hours in constructing a series of tables 
(which will contain at least 180,000 different references), by means of which 
the distance that any city, town, or village in the kingdom may be from each 
other can be immediately obtained, and that as easily as you may learn the 
cost of any number of articles at a given price in a ready reckoner, The 
plan Mr. Pearson adopted to obtain these distances was by measuring them 
by scale and compass on the maps published by the Board of Ordnance (on 
a scale of one mile tothe inch), and from the best printed authorities; but 
he found this method so very inaccurate, tedious, and excessively laborious, 
that he was about to give up his undertaking, but fortunately necessity sug- 
gested the production of the above clever and very useful machine. Many 
gentlemen have expressed a wish to possess such an instrument, but the 
inventor states that he only made it for his own private use, and declines at 
present having any other made like it. In this we think he is not doing 
himself justice; for it evidently appears he might from its sale make it a 
source of considerable profit. The inventor and his brother, some years 
since, constructed a water-wheel, at a great expense, to prevent the retarda- 
tion occasioned, both in watef-mills and steam-navigation, by the great 
weight of the back water, which they suspended between two boats, and 
took it to London for the inspection of the Lords of the Admiralty, who, 
upon examination, stated that they considered the action of the wheel was 
well calculated to effect the object in view, but that they had no power to 
remunerate persons for their inventions, and offered them the loan of a vessel, 
if they would apply a pair of wheels to it and make a voyage of experiment; 
and if it proved to answer the purpose intended, they (the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty) would gladly recommend its adoption in his Majesty's service. But 
the expenses attendant on this experiment, together with 4002. necessary for 
the purchase of a patent to secure the invention, were beyond their means, 
and, instead of reward, from their not being successful in a pecuniary point 
of view, they have been subject to the satirical observations and the impu- 
dent and bitter sareasms of those who are altogether incapable of appreciating 
the merit of invention. Since writing the above, we are informed that it is 
the opinion of a gentleman, of high scientific attainments, that the principle 
of the invention in question is capable of being brought into use for general 
measurement; and if so, it would in many instances supersede the tape line, 
yard measure, and fvot rule, as it possesses the properties of each of them, 
besides many other advantages. It is to be hoped that now Mr. Pearson 
possesses the more ready means by this invention of making the tables of 
reciprocal distances before mentioned, he will do so, as we verily believe that 
the reason such a series of tables has never before been published arises 
from persons, in making the attempt, having taken alarm at the immensity 
of the labour, 


Improvement and Conservancy of the River Thames.—Thanks to the 
public spirit and unwearied perseverance of Mr. Martin, the eminent bhisto- 
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rical painter, one of the most important and ornamental improvements of 
which our metropolis is susceptible is likely to be carried into operation. 

Itis now several years since Mr. Martin first directed the public attention 
to the desirableness of supplying the inhabitants of London with water of 
a purer quality than that hitherto furnished them. So far back as the year 
1428 he published a design, and accompanied it with illustrative engravings, 
at his individual cost, for conveying hither the water of the Colne. That 
plan having been abandoned, we will not now enter into its details further 
than by stating, in Justice to Mr. Martin, that it embraced many ornamental 
objects which displayed much ingenuity and taste in the designer; but the 
great expense of the undertaking, added to the circumstance of its being 
calculated to the removal of only a portion of the existing evil, were strong 
counteracting reasons against its accomplishment. 

Undeterred, however, by the want of suecess in his first project, the fact 
so universally admitted as the insalubrity of the Thames water in the state 
in which it is conveyed to us, again urged Mr. Martin to the task of devising 
aremedy at once efficient and of general operation. 

The result has been the promulgation of a design, to which are already 
attached the signatures of approval of nearly two hundred persons eminent 
in station, in seience, and in taste, including an unanimous vote, to the 
same effect, from the members of the Institute of British Architects. 

The noble river that graces our metropolis being made the ultimate re- 
cipient of every species of offal and filthy abomination, which it is unne- 
cessary to particularize, conveved thither from ten thousand minor sewers, 
is thus converted into one great sewer for the whole of London. This cir- 
cumstance, when it is considered that from its stream thus contaminated 
the greater portion of the inhabitants of the city and its environs are sup- 
plied with the most indispensable article in domestic economy, is in truth 
sufliciently revolting: yet the disgust it naturally inspires is immeasurably 
augmented by the fact that, from the flux and reflux of the tide, the water 
of the river with which these deleterious and offensive materials commingle 
passes and repasses the city probably for days before it gains its final desti- 
nation, and hence no part of the river within the city’s verge is free from 
contamination. 

Yet the water of the Thames is admirably adapted for culinary and do- 
mestic purposes generally, and may be challenged against the world for 
its purity and wholesomeness when its uncongenial auxiliaries are ab- 
stracted: to divest it therefore of these, is the first and most important 
feature in Mr. Martin’s project; while its subsidiary objects, if they give 
place in point of actual importance to the first part of the design, form 
with it one grand whole, calculated to produce such a vast improvement in 
the embellishment of the metropolis, as to be fully entitled to be termed 
magnificent. 

This design has been recently made the subject of a Report by aCom- 
mittee ; which, after fully enumerating its several details, briefly recapitulates 
its main features under the following heads :— 

* ist. The total and simultaneous subiraction of all filth, and of every 
species of ordure from the river stream ; leaving it, therefore, in its natural 
purity. 

* 2dly. The improvement of the wharfage property. 

“ 3dly. The establishment of a magnificent and extensive public walk along 
both banks of the Thames, unequalled in any part of Europe, with the con- 
sequent improvement of the navigation and general aspect of the river and 
its banks; the attendant amelioration in the local atmosphere and salubrity 
of that district: the protection of property on the river; and the formation 
of collateral public baths, which shall induce persons to abstain from bathing 
in the Thames. 

“dthly, and lastly, The saving of a vast quantity of the most fructifying 
manure, which, emploved on cultivated soil, will nearly double its produce.’ 
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The following additional extracts from the Report will sufficiently explain 
the means proposed for effecting this most desirable project :— 

“The manner in which Mr. Martin proposes to accomplish this object 
(the first) is by the construction of a close sewer, twenty feet wide, and of 
adequate depth, along both banks of the river, commencing on the North 
near Millbank, and proceeding towards the Tower, round which it will pass, 
if required, to terminate near the Regent's Canal; while that on the South, 
beginning at Vauxhall, and proceeding in the direction of Rotherhithe, is 
intended to diverge thence, and terminate near the Surrey Canal. In order 
to dispose of the polluting drainage thus diverted from the river stream, and 
confined within these two Sewers running parallel to the river, and with 
somewhat more than the declivity of its bed—Mr. Martin places two great 
receptacles at their respective terminations, so arranged and constructed, 
that the accumulation of all the drainage of the metropolis shall not be pro- 
ductive of the smallest annoyance or insalubrity to the nearest inhabitants.” 

The second object is to be obtained by “ the erection, over the two Sewers, 
of a line of colonnaded wharfs, which will afford, in front of the present 
wharfs, additional room; increase the convenience of the merchant and the 
labourer; facilitate the operations of trade; give greater security to property 
landed from vessels and barges ; improve the navigation of the river by the 
assistance of the subjacent sewers, which will constitute uniform embank- 
ments; and, lastly, add some portion of time to the number of hours during 
which the craft can deliver or take in their cargoes.” 

The next is the most attractive portion of the design, and consists in the 
construction of “a magnificent promenade on each side of the river, un- 
equalled in Europe, by the conversion of the roofs of the colonnaded wharfs 
just described, into parapetted walks.” 

Upon this subject the Report proceeds,—* It would be superfluous, on 
the part of the Committee, to undertake to prove that the establishment of 
a grand and magnificent public walk on each bank of the river, and behind 
a most crowded line of habitations running east and west of the metropolis, 
must be of infinite service to the neighbouring inhabitants, by affording 
them an opportunity of taking exercise in a reserved public walk, (well cal- 
culated too for women and children,) and of enjoying a free and open at- 
mosphere during the days and hours not devoted to labour, bellies the 
benefit of a more direct intercourse. To these advantages they are certainly 
strangers at present, owing to their remote position from the parks, and 
from every other general resort of pedestrians.”’ 

All, we think, will agree in the above observations, as readily as they will 
admit the important character of the design generally ; and, if in its com- 
pletion it bears out the picturesque effect of the engraved representation that 
accompanies the Report, we hesitate not in adopting its language—that 
of its being “ unequalled in Europe.” 

We understand that a company is in actual progress of formation to carry 
the design into effect; and should it be accomplished, we confidently pre- 
dict, that highly as Mr. Martin is already appreciated for the genius he has 
displayed in his works of art, his name will be even stall more familiar with 
posterity as the designer of so splendid, and in every sense admirable 
a project. 

A steam-plough, constructed by Mr. Heathcoat, M.P. for Tiverton, has 
been tried at Red Moss, near Bolton, Lancashire, and found to answer every 
expectation. About six acres of raw moss were turned up in a few hours, 
and turned up in the most extraordinary style, sods eighteen inches in 
breadth and nine inches in thickness being cut from the furrow, and eom- 
pletely reversed in position, the upper surface being placed exactly where 
the lower surface had been before. Mr. Heathcoat’s steam-plough, as at 
present constructed, is, it is thought, too costly to admit of its coming into 
general use. It may, however, be used with great advantage where large 
sear of moss land are about to be reclaimed—such, for instance, as the 
gs of Ireland. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


To William Preston, of Sunnyside, in the 
county of Lancaster, operative calico printer, 
for his invention of certain improvements in 
printing calico and other fabrics. 

To John Burn Smith, of Salford, in the 
county of Lancaster, cotton spinner, for his 
invention of certain improvements in the ma 
chinery for roving, spinning, and twisting 
cotton, and other fibrous substances, 

To John Whiting, of Rodney Buildings, New 
Kent Road, in the county of Surrey, Doctor of 
Medicine, for his invention of an improve- 
ment or improvements in preparing certain 
farinaceous fond. 

To John Macneil, of Parliament Street, in 
the county of Middlesex, civil envineer, for 
his invention of improvements in making or 
mending turnpike, or common roads 

lo Henry Sharpe, of Broad Street Build 
it ,in the city of London, merchant, for 

mprovementsin sawing wood and other mate 
rials, being a communication from a foreigner 
residing abroad. 

To William Sneath, of Ison Green, in the 
county of Nottingham, lace maker, for his in- 
vention of certainimprovements in macl ery, 
by aid of which improvements thread work 

rnaments of certain kinds can be formed in 
net, or lace, made by certain machinery, com- 
monly called bobbin-net machinery. 

To William Augustus Howell, of Ramsgate, 
in the county of Kent, smith and ironmonger, 
for his invention ot certain improvements in 
the construction of springs for doors 

To Thomas Henry Russell, of Took's Court, 
in the city of London, tube-maker, for his 
invention of improvements in making or ma 
nufacturing welded iron tubes 

To Edward Pontifex, of Shoe Lane, in the 
city of London, coppersmith, for an improve- 
mentin the process of making and refining 
sigar, being a communication from a foreigner 
residing abroad 

To Joseph Banister, of Colchester, in the 
county of Eesex, watchmaker, for his inven 
tion of improvements in watches and other 
time-keepers 

To John Elvey, of the city of Canterbury, 
in the county of Kent, millwricht, for his 
invention of certain improvements in steam 
engines. 

To Matthew Hawthornthwaite, of Kendal 
in the county of Westmoreland, weaver, for 


his invention of a new mode of producing cer- 
tain patterns in certain woven goods, 

To Thomas Taylor, of Banbury, in the 
county of Oxford, saddler and harness-maker, 
for his invention of certain improvements in 
saddles, for riding. 

To Luke Hebert, of 20, Paternoster Row, in 
the city of London, for his improvements in 
horse-collars, being a communication from a 
foreigner residing abroad. 

To John Hague, of Cable Street. Weliclose 
Square,in the parish of St. George in the Fast, 
in the county of Middlesex, engineer, for his 


invention of an improvement for raising water, 
by the application and arrangement of a we l- 
known power, from mines, excavations, holds 
of ships, or vessels, and other places, where 
water may be deposited or accumulated, 


whether from accidental or natural causes, 
and also applying such power to, and in giving 
motion to certain machinery. 

To Richard Waddington and John Hard 
man, of Bradford, in the county of York, iron 
founders, for their invention of an improved 
method of making and constructing wheels 
for railway carriages. 

To Richard Birkin, of the parish of Basford, 
in the county of Nottingham, lace-manufac- 
turer, for his invention of certain improve- 
ments in machirery for making lace, com- 
monly called ornamented bobbin-net lace. 

To Richard Wiison, of Blyth Sheds, in the 
county of Northumberland, builder, for his 
invention of improvements in making or ma- 
nufacturing fire-places, slabs, columns, monu- 
ments, and cornices, such as have heretofore 
been made of marble. 

To Thomas Grahame, of Nantes, in the 
kingdom of France, but now of Suffolk Street, 
Pall-Mall, in the county of Middlesex, Gentle- 
man, for his invention of improvements in 
passing boats and other bodies from one level 
to another. 

To John Ashdowne, of Tunbridge, in the 
county of Kent, Gentleman, for his invention 
of improvements in apparatus to be added to 
wheels to facilitate the draft of carriages on 
turnpike and common roads. 

To Wheatley Kirk, of Commercial Street, 
Leeds, in the West Riding of the county of 
York, music-seller,and manufacturer of piano- 
fortes, for his invention of certain improve- 
ments in piano-fortes. 

To Joseph Whitworth, of Manchester, in 
the county of Lancaster, engineer, for his in- 
vention of certain improvements in machinery 
for spinning and doubling cotton, wool, and 
other fibrous substances. 

To David Fisher, of Wolverhampton, in the 
county of Stafford, mechanic, for his inven. 
tion of an improvement in steam-engines, 

lo Henry Walker Wood, of 29, Austin Friars, 
inthe city of London, merchant, tor his in- 
vention of certain improvements in certain 
locomotive apparatus, 

To James Brown, of Esk Mills, in the parish 
of Pennycuick, North Britain, paper-maker, 
for his invention of a certain improvement, or 
certain improvements in machinery or ap- 
paratus for making paper. 

To Thomas Beck, of the parish of Little 
Stoneham, in the county of Suffolk, Gentle- 
man, for new or improved apparatus, or 
mechanism, for obtaining power and motion, 
to be used as a mechanical agent generally, 
which he intends to denominate Rote vive. 

To Pierre Barthelemy Guinibert Debac, of 
Brixton, in the county of Surrey, civil engi- 
neer, for his invention of improvements in 
railways, 

To Henry Elkington, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, Gentleman, for his in- 
vention of an improved rotary steam-engine, 

To William Watson, of Leeds,in the county 
of York, dyer. for his invention of an improve- 
ment in dyeing hats, by the application of 
certain chemical matters, never before applied 
to that purpose. 
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BANKRUPTS, 
rromM may 24, ro sung 24, 1836, incLusive. 


May 24.—J. Haccer, Richmond, Surrey, 
cordwainer. J. PALMER, Sydney-street, 
Mile-end, carpenter J. Ports, Swan-bank, 
Congleton, Cheshire, tailor, G.Woorron, 
Redbourne, Lincolnshire, coal-dealer. K. 
Saaw, Lane-end, Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford- 
shire, manufacturer of china. 


May 27.—J. H. Skevron, Piccadilly, Man- 


chester warehouseman. J. and EF. Sims, 
Strond, common brewers. J. KymMer, Mince- 
ing-lane, London, merchant. FE. STAPLES, 


Castle-street East, Oxford-street, oilman. J. 
Coscravek, Raven-row, Mile-end Old Town, 
rope-maker. W. Coreney, Wood Ditton, 
Cambridgeshire, horse-dealer, W. Pissey, 
Rayleigh, Essex, draper. W. Pickies, 
Blackburn, Lancashire, linen-draper. J 
Biytu, Langham, Essex, miller. J. Suarr, 
sevn., Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, 
printer. 


May 31l.—J. Yeourann, Oxford street, straw 
hat maker. FE. F. Grant, Clarendon-square, 
Somer’s-town, surgeon. J. Ewen, East 
Knoyle, Wiltshire, shopkeeper. RR. D'Oyty, 
Moreton, Gloucestershire, scrivener 


June 3.—J. Snow, Timberham, Charlwood, 
Surrey, innkeeper. W. TowNsenp and W, 
Brown, Cheapside, warehousemen. WwW, 
Boosry, Chatham, Kent, miller. J. Feu. 
Gare, Chichester-place, Gray's Inn-road, 
grocer. R. Lunp, Bridlington, Yorkshire, 
joiner. W. JENNINGS, St. Alban’s, Hert- 
fordshire, victualler. R. Yares, Great Wild 
street, Lincoln’s Inn fields, victualler. , a 
Fintky, Houndsditch, leather-seller. Ww. 
Giss, Liverpool, soap-manufacturer. EF. 
Harpine, Melksham, Wiltshire, victualler. 
J. Jerrreys and W. Barron, Liverpool, 


wine-merchants. J. FRANKLAND, Liver- 
pool, merchant. R. Ripspark, Murton, 
Yorkshire, horse-dealer. R. Leaor, Gates- 


head, Durham, common brewer. 


June 7.—E. RapaAtnrto, Wallnut-tree-walk, 
Lambeth, merchant. J. Hanwoop, Chatham, 


Kent, grocer. J, Wanton, Redditch, Wor- 
cestershire, victualler, C.J. Berriz, Tam: 
worth, Warwickshire, grocer. 


June 10.—W. Dapnps and R. Danps, 
Leadenhall-street, grocers. J.Nicnonson, 


High-street, Southwark, linendraper 8. 
Pearse, Tunbridge Wells, Kent, stonemason, 
W. Aspens, Nottingham, music-seller. FE. 
Marxtanpn, Great Yarmouth, chemist and 
druggist. J. S. Granam, Northampton, 
ironmonger. M. Catvent, Manchester, 


linen yarn dealer, 


June 14.—T. Mooer, Holborn-hill, cheese- 
monger. J. HaAvron, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
grocer J. Havron, Wigton, Cumberland, 
shipowner. J. Hessrewnrre, Kineston- 
upon-Hull, R. Coorer, Bristol, jeweller. 


June 17.—D. Manomen, St. James's-place, 
St. Janes'’s-square, perfumer. J. Tayrior, 
Pall-mall, picture dealer. J. Preer, Prince's 
Wharf, Lambeth, Surrey, coal-merchant. — F. 
Suaw, Fitham, Kent, shipowner. J. Hoga, 
Mathon, Worcestershire, victualler. MM. Mrt- 
LINGTON, Nottingham, joiner. J.HAwortu, 
Haslingden, Lancashire, cotton manufacturer. 
J. Burke, Standish-with-Langtree, Lan. 
cashire, shopkeeper. J. W. Wenster, Sal. 
ford, Lancashire, currier. W. Rospinson 
and J. Rosminson, Sheepridge, Yorkshire, 
manufacturers of fancy goods, J.L. Lucas, 
Birmingham, surgeon, 


June 21.—W. Gitnenrt, of King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, stationer. J. ANDREWS, Seven- 
dials, victualler. G. Scort,jun., Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne, hatter. J, Hotrcaorr, T, Cnar 
Linor, G. Honrcerorrt, and P. FARNwortnh, 
Salford, Lancashire, millwrights. EF. Peters, 
Bristol, erocer. 


June 24.—C. Huntin, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, builder. W. Buiurton, Field Hall, 
Staffordshire,gentleman. TT. and E, Wvoor- 
ToN, Wimeswould, Leicestershire, horse- 
dealers. J. Setrer, Pulborough, Sussex, 
tailor. J. Bow, Wells, Somersetshire, draper. 
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June 2.—Lord Ellenborough inquired whether the time would be ex- 
tended for returning money, borrowed on the security of the rates for paro- 
chial buildings, &ce.—Lord Melbourne stated that it was intended to bring 
forward a measure on the subject.—Lord Clare, on offering a petition from 
the East India Company for an equalization of the sugar duties, asked 
whether the Government contemplated any measure to afford relief on this 
subject ?—Lord Melbourne said the subject was under the consideration of 
Government, and that if the plan should be found practicable, with a due 
regard to all the parties concerned, it should be adopted. 
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June 3.—A good deal of conversation took place on the subject of the 
various Railway Bills at present before the Legislature, when it appeared to 
be the prevailing sentiment of Noble Lords of all shades of political feeling, 
that, in order to prevent the creation of perpetual monopolies, clauses should 
be introduced, giving either to Government or Parliament the power, at a 
future period, to revise the various enactments,—Viscount Melbourne pro- 
mised that the subject should receive the immediate and serious attention of 
Government, it being highly expedient to prevent monopoly. His Lordship 
thought that railroads should be placed on the same footing as all other 
highways. 

June 6.—The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the postponement of the 
report on the Bishopric of Durham Bill.—The Marquis of Londonderry ex- 
pressed a hope that the Court of Pleas, and the Court of Chancery would 
both be preserved in that diocese.—The Lord Chancellor promised to make 
himself acquainted with the facts of the case.—The Marquis of Lansdowne 
brought in a bill for the regulation of the Universities in Scotland. 


June 7.—A long debate took place on the presentation of a petition by 
Lord Lyndhurst, from a Roman Catholic Clergyman in Ireland, complain- 
ing of oppression on the part of his Bishop. 


June 9.—A_ petition was presented from Loughborough, by the Duke of 
Rutland, thanking the House for its past exertions on behalf of the Chureh 
and the State, and praying an unremitted continuance of them.— The Earl 
of Wicklow withdrew his notice of motion on the subject of writs of rebellion 
in Ireland, on the ground that an appeal from the Court of Exehequer in 
Ireland, in a case of this nature, was now pending before their Lordships.— 
On the recommendation of Lord Ellenborough, the Marquis of Clanricarde 
postponed the second reading of the Roman Catholic Marriages Bill, till the 
Bill to regulate Dissenters’ Marriages in England and Wales came before 
the House. 


June 10.—The Duke of Neweastle presented a petition from the Notting- 
ham Operative Conservative Association in favour of the Irish Municipal 
Corporation Bill, as amended by the House of Lords, and praying the House 
to do all in its power to preserve Protestantism in Ireland. The Noble Duke 
hoped and trusted that the House would not give way to any intimida- 
tion, let ‘it come from whatever quarter it might. The Noble Duke 
also presented a petition from the Protestant Association, held at Exeter 
Hall in May last, to the same effect.—The petition, which was read at length 
by the Clerk, occasioned a long and animated discussion. 


June 13.—The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Courts 
of Chancery Reform Bill.—Lord Lyndhurst opposed the motion, and moved 
that the Bill be read that day six months, contending that the proposed se- 
paration of the functions of the Chancellor would injure the character and 
utility of the office. The House divided; for the motion, 29; againstit, 94; 
majority against Ministers, 65. 

June 14.—The Marquis of Lansdowne stated that a measure would shortly 
be introduced into the Commons, having for its object a general enactment 
on the subject of railroads —The Marquis of Londonderry having withdrawn 
the amendment, of which he had given notice, the Bishopric of Durham 
Bill was read a third time, and passed. 


June 16.—On the motion for the third reading of a Railway Bill, the 
Duke of Richmond intimated his intention to move for a committee to in- 
quire into the danger arising from the employment of locomotive engines on 
railroads.-The Marquis of Clanricarde moved the third reading of the 
London, Birmingham, Bristol, and Thames Junction Railway.—The Duke 
of Wellington proposed a clause, to the effect that nothing contained in the 
Bill should exempt the railroads in question from the provisions of any 
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general Act on the subject that might be passed within a certain limited 
time.—A long discussion ensued, which terminated in a division. he num- 
bers were—for the Duke of Wellington's clause, 33; against it, 15. 


June 17.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, attended by a large body of 
the Members of the House of Commons, appeared at the Bar, to request a 
conference with their Lordships on the subject of the amendment to the Irish 
Municipal Bul. The Conference was agreed ‘to, and consisted of the Lord 
President, the Lord Privy Seal, the Duke of Cleveland, the Earl of Minto, 
the Bishop of Bristol, Lord Crewe, and Lord Hatherton.— After an absence 
of about a quarter of an hour, the Marquis of Lansdowne read the reasons 
of the Commons for disagreeing to the amendments ; and Lord Melbourne 


moved that the Bill, as amended by the Commons, be presented and taken 
into consideration, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS 


May 30.—The Speaker stated that he had received a petition from Kil- 
kenny, complaining of an undue return for that place.—Mr. O'Connell 
moved the renewal of the debate on the petition against the return of Messrs. 
West and Hamilton for the city of Dublin; but, after a long discussion, in 
the course of which the Attorney-General contended that the petition could 
not be entertained by the House, the motion was withdrawn.—Mr. G. Price 
withdrew his notice for erasing from the books Mr. O’Connell’s notice re- 
garding the ‘ Reform of the House of Lords." He did so because he 
understood that there were technical objections to it.—Mr, O Connell said 
that as there were no technical objections to his motion he should bring it 
forward at the time stated. —Lord J. Russell said he was glad the notice was 
withdrawn, as he must have voted against the motion if persisted in; and, 
that he should also deem it to be his duty to resist Mr. O'Connell's motion, 
—The House then went into Committee of Supply on the miscellaneous 
ond other estimates. 


May 31.—Mr. T. Duncombe moved an Address to the Throne, praying the 
Royal intercession with the French Government on behalf of the Prince de 
Polignac and his unfortunate fellow-suflerers.—Lord J, Russell expressed 
sympathy for the situation of the captives, but submitted that it was a subject 
on which the Ministers could not advise his Majesty to interfere.— After 
expressions of sympathy from several other Members, Mr. Duncombe with- 
drew his motion, stating that his chief object had been to call forth the 
opinion of that House, and that he should content himself with the expres- 
sion of opinion that had been given._Mr. Bannerman called the attention 
of the House to the situation in which many officers of various ranks, be- 
longing to his Majesty's land and sea forces are now placed, and whose length 
of service seems to entitle them to the consideration of Parliament and the 
country. Lord Howick admitted such to be the situation of many officers, 
but said, that at present the Ministers could neither bring it forward, nor 
advise a brevet promotion ; his Lordship added, that if he continued Seere- 
tary at War next session, he should deem it to be his duty to bring forward 
the whole subject of the army under the consideration of the House.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward the question of the Jewish 
Disabilities ; but, instead of moving for a Bill, proposed a Committee. A 
division took place ; the numbers were, ayes, 70; noes, 19. The House then 
went into the Committee.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
resolution declaratory of the expediency of introducing a Bill to remove the 


civil disabilities to whichthe Jews were at present exposed, which was 
agreed to. 


June 1.—Lord J. Russell, previously to moving the order of the day ou 
the Irish Church Bill, asked Lord Stanley the object of his proposed amend- 
ment.—Lord Stanley said it was his notice for leave to bring in a new Bill 
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on the subject, and he proposed that the Governmeut Bill should be post- 
poned for three weeks, to afford an opportunity for judging of the compa 
rative merits of both measures.—Lord J. Russell declined to acquiesce in 
this arrangement, and, having moved the second reading of the Church of 
Ireland Bill, Lord Stanley proposed his amendment, which was for leave to 
bring ina Bill * for the conversion of tithe-composition into rent-charges ; 
for the redemption thereof; and for the better distribution of ecclesiastical 
revenues in Ireland.’ He supported this motion in a speech of great length 
and eloquence, and detailed very fully the several measures that had been 
proposed respecting tithes and the Church of Ireland. He then described 
the three objects of his Bill, setting forth that he calculated on securing a 
surplus of 350,000/, which he proposed to be managed by ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, and to be appropriated in equalizing the glaring inequalities 
that existed in many parts of the Irish Church Establishment, and particu- 
larly in cities and towns; and where there was considerable population he 
would have no income less than 3002. a-year—an amount fixed by former 
measures of the Government.-Lord J. Russell resisted the amendment, 
viewing it as a mode of resisting the principle of the Bill, the second reading 
of which he had moved. The ceeniaean he contended left out of consi- 
deration three-fourths of the Trish people, while his Bill, the principle of 
which had received the repeated sanction of a great majority of the House, 
embraced the benefits and the religious and moral education of all.—After a 
very long discussion, the debate was adjourned, 


June 2.—The adjourned debate on the question of the second reading of 
the Church of Ireland Bill, and Lord Stanley's amendment, was resumed.— 
After a discussion, which lasted till nearly one o’clock, the debate was again 
adjourned. 


June 3.—The adjourned debate on the Irish Tithe Bill was resumed by 
Mr. Sergeant Jackson, who strongly supported Lord Stanley's amendment. 
The question involved in this measure, that of appropriating any surplus reve- 
nues Which might remain, after providing for the due support of the Protestant 
religion in Ireland, to the purposes of moral and religious instruction to the 
people at large—has been so often the subject of discussion in both Houses 
of Parliament, that it may, on the present occasion, be sufficient to add, that 
the motion for the second reading of the Bill was supported by Mr. Ward, 
Mr. O Connell, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer—and opposed by Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Harvey, the latter gentleman expressing himself un- 
friendly both to the Ministerial Bill and Lord Stanley's Amendment. Ona 
division, there appeared— For the second reading of the Bill, 300; for Lord 
Stanley's Amendment, 261 ; majority in favour of Ministers, 39. 


June 6.—Mr. Robinson asked whether the Government had received any 
intellzence of the Portuguese Government having raised the duty on the 
importation of British goods into Viana, &e., from 15 to 29 per cent.—Lord 
Palmerston said that’no intelligence had been officially received of the fact, 
but he believed that such an advance had taken place. A commercial 
treaty had been fir some time negotiating between this country and Portu- 
gal. Thechanges in the Governments had thrown impediments in the way 
of negotiation ; but he hoped that there would no longer be any obstruction. 
—Sir E. Codrington moved for a return of the number of officers dismissed 
from the naval service since 1790, without their having been brought toa 
court-martial.— Lord J. Russel opposed the motion, and the gallant Mem- 
ber afterwards withdrew it: but gave notice that he would bring it forward 
ou the first reading of an order of the day for going into Committee of Sup- 
ply.—The House then went into Committee on the Registration of Births 
Bill, and several clauses were agreed to. 

June 7.—Mr. Wallace being about to move a resolution regarding the 
management of the Post-office, rates of postage, &c., the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer said that one or more Bills were now preparing, founded on Re- 
ports of the Post-oflice Commissioners, and that he had, therefore, to request 
that the motion would not be pressed. Mr. Wallace therefore withdrew his 
motion.— Mr. Ewart obtained leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the law which 
admits the fact of a previous conviction to be given in evidence to the jury 
on the case before them.—Mr. Tulk moved a series of resolutions regarding 
Mr. Bueckingham’'s case, adopting the Committee's recommendation for 
awarding 10,000/. as compensation to him for the destruction of his pro- 
perty in India, &e.—After a long discussion the House divided, when there 
appeared —for the motion, 60; against, 92. 


June 8.— Colonel Perceval asked if Government had heard of a procession 
of armed peasantry having lately entered a town in Wexford with green 
banners to commemorate the anniversary of the occupation of the place by 


the rebels in 1798 ?—Lord Morpeth said he had heard of no such exhibi- 
tion. 


June 9.—At the request of Lord John Russell, Mr. Robinson postponed, 
till the 7th of July, his motion on the subject of our commercial relations 
with Portugal.— Mr. Buckingham obtained leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
the copyright of engravings to Ireland. — Lord John Russell moved that the 
Lords’ amendments to the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill be taken 
into consideration, His Lordship said that the Ministers could neither con- 
sent to barter away their own privileges, nor those of the people of Ireland ; 
and that, in resisting the amendments, he considered the House to be on the 
defensive. He viewed the Bill as returned from the Lords as anew law, not 
a measure to reform existing institutions, but to destroy them. He should 
propose to agree to the Lords’ amendments partially, but to preserve the prin- 
ciple of the original Bill; and that, by retaining the Corporations of eleven 
cities and boroughs, besides making some provision regarding Carrickfergus. 
As to the transfer of power respecting the Corporation property to Commis- 
sioners, to be named by the Lord-Lieutenant, he could never consent to 
any such change. He declared that if they wished peace in Ireland, there 
must be the same justice awarded to it that had been conceded to Scot- 
land and England.—Sir W. Follett, in an eloquent speech, urged on 
the Hlouse the adoption of the Lords’ amendments.—Mr. Hamilton, the 
recently seated Member for Dublin, contended that two great principles were 
iit issue—those of constitutional freedom and wild democracy. He thought 
the amendments of the Lords went to support the former, and the original 
Bill the latter. He should therefore vote against the Ministerial measure.— 
After an extended discussion, the debate was adjourned. 


June 10.—The debate on the Trish Municipal Reform Bill was resumed ; 
and we regret our inability, through a press of advertisements, received at 
a late hour, to do more than state, that Lord John Russell's motion was sup- 
ported by Mr. T. Crawford, who thought that the cause of Protestantism 
would be best maintained by admitting men of all persuasions to equal power 
and privileges. Dr. Lefroy thought the effect of the motion would be to 
give political power to the Catholics, to the utter exclusion of the Protestants. 
—Messrs. Grote and Wyse opposed, and Messrs. Richards and Praed sup- 
ported the amended Bill.—Lord Ebrington, although averse to a collision 
with the Lords, felt himself bound to support the motion.— Mr. H. Twiss 
and Lord Sandon spoke in favour of the amended Bill—a measure which 
was opposed by Messrs. Gisborne, H. Gratton, and Shiel.—Sir R. Peel op- 
posed the motion, convinced that its tendency would be, to promote political 
ascendancy, instead of giving repose; and that it would operate merely as 
a transfer of power from one party to another.—Lord Huwick contended, 
that if they wished to see Ireland restored to tranquillity and prosperity, they 
should evidence their trust and confidence by giving to her an equal par- 
ticipation in the blessings enjoyed by this country.—Mr. O’Connell called 
for justice to Ireland; and affirmed, that the collision between the two 
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Houses had arisen from the insult offered to the Commons, and the deter- 
mination evinced by the Lords to deprive the people of Ireland of a part of 
their liberty. —Lord Stanley opposed the motion. On a division, there ap- 
peared —for the motion, 324; against it, 233: Majority for Ministers, 86. 


June 13.—The House was occupied for a considerable time with the case 
of the altercation that had taken place between Sir F. Trench and Mr. Rigby 
Wason. Eventually both the Hon. Gentlemen were discharged from cus- 
tody.—On the motion of Lord J. Russell, the consideration of the Lords’ 
amendments to the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill was resumed.— 
The House then went on with the consideration of the Lords’ amendments, 
and restored the principal clauses which their Lordships had struck out.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer to inquiry, said that he could 
not consent to a drawback on paper forming any part of his plan for redue- 
ing the paper duty ; at the same time he was ready to provide facilities for 
bonding paper, &c. 


June 14.—The Speaker informed the House that Mr. T. Glasscock had 
omitted to enter into the requisite recognizances for prosecuting his petition, 
complaining of an undue return for Kilkenny ; the order for considering the 
petition was thereupon discharged.—The House then resumed the consider- 
ation of the Lords’ amendments to the Irish Corporations Bill, beginning 
with clause 87. The Lords’ amendments were disagreed to—two new 
clauses were proposed, and the schedule retaining twelve Corporations 
was adopted. 


June 16.—On the motion of Mr. Alderman Wood, a Select Committee 
was appointed to consider of the most effectual plan for raising of money to 
carry into effect the necessary improvements required in the cities of London, 
Westminster, &. The House then went into Committee on the Registra- 
tion of Voters’ Bill—About twelve o'clock there was a call for Mr. Brother- 
ton, who moved the adjournment of the House. This was opposed by some 
Members, and a division took place, and the motion was lost by 39 to 25. 
Colonel Sibthorp moved the adjournment anew. This created some con- 
fusion, in the midst of which Sir J. Hobhouse, who had recently entered, 
addressed the House. Ata part of the Right Hon. Bart.’s speech, Col. 
Sibthorp laughed, and Sir John almost immediately remarked that“ nothing 
was £0 foolish as a foolish laugh."—The gallant Colonel asked if the words 
were used to him personally, and receiving no answer, left the House.—Sir 
J. Hobhouse then explained that he did not intend them offensively ; but on 
the Chairman of the Committee reporting the matter to the Speaker when 
the House resumed, a few minutes afterwards, an order was immediately 
issued that both Hon. Members should attend in their places.—Colonel 
Sibthorp was shortly brought back, and declined to recognise the assumed 
right of any man or body of men to interfere where his personal honour was 
concerned, He would, rather than subject himself to such a proceeding, at 
once resign his seat.— After a short conversation, Mr. Eaton informed the 
House that, having, by the desire of the Gallant Officer, held a communica- 
tion with Sir J. Hobhouse, that Right Hon. Gentleman had authorized him 
to say that he had not used the words with any intention of giving personal 
offence.—Col. Sibthorp declared himself satisfied, and the affair ended. 


June 17, Friday.—Lord G. Lennox brought up the report of the Committee 
on Stephenson’s Line for the Brighton Railway ; Mr. Alston brought up a 
Special Report from the Committee on Rennie’s Line. Both were ordered 
to lie on the table.—Mr. G. Young presented a petition from the East India 
Maritime Officers, praying for compensation.—Sir J. C. Hobhouse said no 
man more than himself estimated the value of the services of the officers of 
the East India Company. He questioned not their merits, but he must 
confess, after looking over again the papers with respect to the particular 
case in question, he had arrived at the same conclusion to which he had 
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come before —After some further discussion, Mr. Young gave notice that 
on the 7th of July he should move that the petition he had just presented be 
referred toa Select Committee.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the Committee appointed by the House to draw up reasons to offer to 
the House of Lords for disagreeing to certain amendments made by their 
Lordships in the Jrish Municipal Corporations Bill, had finished their 
report, which was then read by the Clerk. The report, the substance of 
which will be found elsewhere, having been agreed to by the House, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and several members, proceeded to the House 
of Lords to request a conference. 





THE COLONIES. 


VAN DIEMENS LAND. 


The Black Aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land, once a source of dread to 
the settlers, are now all removed; being either captured or enticed away, 
and placed on an Island in Bass Straits, (“ Great Island,”) where it is im- 
possible they can escape. It is supposed there is not one now left on the 
main land, where they used to rove about in migratory tribes, or hordes, of 
from six or eight to forty in number, under a chief with whom they lived 
familiarly, but treated with respect. They sometimes made attacks on the 
remote settlers, or stock-keepers; but these were in the first instance in- 
duced by vindictive motives, for injuries inflicted by the “ white men.” A 
Mr. Bateman, who obtained a knowledge of their language, and considerable 
influence over them, coaxed them by promises into Hobart Town, where 
they were received by the governor, Colonel Arthur, kindly treated, 
presented with gifts of various kinds, and afterwards shipped off to this 
island, where a little colony, of a most interesting description, has been 
formed under the direction of Lieut. Darling, 63rd Rgt.; a young officer who, 
by his great attention to their wants, and unremitting care, became almost 
adored by them, and always willingly obeyed. They now live in a little vil- 
lage, and are gradually adapting themselves to various civilized customs, as 
living with one wife, wearing clothing, and cultivating ground. Three or 
four single men live in one hut; but oo! are still passionately fond of their 
pursuits of hunting the Kangaroo and fishing. 

Only about 160 remain: the men are more numerous than the women, 
and have evidently diminished in number since we took possession of the 
colony. r: 

The justice of the means may be questioned, but not its prudence. 


The accounts from Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, up to the 30th of 
January, received this week, state that the annual agricultural return shows 
an increase of 3767 acres, sown with wheat, more than in the former year, 
at an average produce of twenty bushels to the acre: 674,540 bushels will 
be reaped during the present harvest. This quantity, after deducting 76,000 
bushels for seed, at the rate of two bushels per acre for 30,000 acres, and 
296,000 bushels for the consumption of an average population of the year of 
37,009 inhabitants, at the rate of eight bushels per head, will leave upwards 
of 300,090 bushels for exportation ; but taking the average produce at only 
fifteen bushels, which is the return that some agriculturists calculate upon, 
only half this quantity will be to spare, as the consumption and seed are to 
be in like manner deducted from the smaller as the larger quantity. The 
table also shows an increase of about 1800 acres in the cultivation of barley, 
and of 250 of oats. In live stock there is a decrease of 656 horses, whi 
we cannot account for; an increase of more than 8000 cattle, and a decrease 
of 21,096 sheep, which last may be accounted for from various 
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one of the effects. Although good workmen, generally speaking, are more 
likely to meet with employment in Van Diemen’'s Land than in the over- 
peopled districts of England, it cannot be said that there is much immediate 
want of either. Labourers obtain from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per day, and some- 
times 4s.; while mechanics vary, according to the trade and demand, from 
5s. to 7s., or 8s. per day. Experienced gardeners, millers, trustworthy 
overseers. and, we grieve to add, teachers, must not expect more than from 
251. to 301., and 40], and 501. per annum, with board and lodging. A few 
good dairy-women might get employment at 121. a year. | 





FOREIGN STATES, 
AMERICA. 


The Massachusetts Legislature have passed a strong report against the 
abolition of slavery. It was unanimously resolved that the agitation of the 
question of domestic slavery had already interrupted the friendly relations 
which ought to exist between all parts of the Union, and as being likely 
to subvert the principles of the Union itself—that the Legislature looked 
indignantly at any attempt calculated to impair the permanency of the 
Union. It was further resolved—* That this Legislature distinctly disavows 
any right whatever in itself, or in the citizens of this commonwealth, to in- 
terfere in the institution of domestic slavery in the southern states; it 
having existed therein before the establishment of the constitution—it hav- 
ing been recognised by that instrument—and it being strictly within their 
own keeping.” 


CHINA, 


The Canton papers mention that great commotion had been caused 
amongst the ©hinese authorities by the Jardine steam-vessel having effected 
a passage to Macoa, notwithstanding the firing of the forts on both sides of 
the river. It appears that the merchants are particularly desirous of effect- 
ing a steam passage to Macao, but the local arrangements of the natives 
strictly prohibit it. Another attempt was to be made, although a decree 
had appeared, desiring the governor of the Begue, if the “ foreigners’ smoke- 
ship arrives, to open and attack her hull with a thundering fire, and those 
who succeed in knocking her to pieces shall certainly be promoted.” If the 
orders are disobeyed, and she enters, the least guilty shall be reported to 
the Emperor, degraded from office, and wear the wooden collar; the most 
guilty shall be punished according to military law—namely, exiled to the 
frontiers as slaves to the army. This is a great disappointment to the Brit- 
ish residents at Canton and Whampoa, who are thus prevented from having 
a direct intercourse with their families, after having, as they thought, sur- 
mounted every difficulty. 


BUENOS AYRES. 


The province appears to be in a very prosperous and flourishing condi- 
tion—politically, commercially, and agriculturally considered. The revenue 
of Buenos Ayres for the year 1835 amounted to 13,121,540 dollars, includ- 
ing 2,000,000 dollars borrowed. The disbursements were 12,028,136 dol- 
lars, leaving a balance of 93,404 dollars in the treasury. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


THE KING OF SAXONY, 


The death of the King of Saxony took place at the castle of Pilnits, 
at half-past eleven o'clock, on the 6th of June, The deceased monarch 
was of an advanced age, and of no importance in politics. Anthony 
Clement Theodore succeeded his brother Frederick Augustus, the first king, 
on the 5th of May, 1827, but on the 13th of September, 1830, adopted his 
nephew, Frederick Augustus, the present king, as co-Regent of the king- 
dom, the father of the latter, Maximilian Joseph, having renounced his 
right of succession in favour of his son, The late king was born in Deeem- 
ber, 1755, and was nearly eighty-one at the time of his death. He married 
twice, the last time an Austrian Archduchess, sister tothe Emperor Francis ; 
so that he was uncle to the present Emperor, and brother-in-law to the 
Queen of the French. Frederick, his successor, was born on the 18th of 
May, 1797, and married a second time to a sister of the King of Bavaria, 
The change in the person of the Monarch of Saxony will have no effect 
upon European or even German politics, for the power of the co-Regent had 
been long acknowledged. 


DUKE OF GORDON. 


The Duke of Gordon was born on the Ist February, 1770, and has conge- 
quently died at the age of 66. He succeeded his father, Alexander, the 
fourth duke, on the 17th January, 1827. On the 11th December, 1813, he 
was united to his amiable consort, the present duchess, Elizabeth, the only 
daughter of A. Brodie, Esq., of Brodie. His grace was a general in the 
army, and was appointed to the colonelcy of the 3rd Foot Guards on the 
death of the Duke of Gloucester. He was Keeper of the Great Seal of 
Scotland, Governor of Edinburgh Castle, Hereditary Keeper of the Castle 
of Inverness, Lord Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire, and Chancellor of Maris- 
chal College, a Member of the Privy Council, and Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath. He sat in the House of Peers as Earl of Norwich, 
the title conferred upon his father, when raised to the British peerage in 
1784. His grace’s military career commenced in the 35th regiment of foot 
into which he entered as ensign in 1790; in 1792 he was captain in the 3rd 
Foot Guards, the regiment which he has commanded for the last two years, 
He served with that regiment in Holland in 1793. In 1794 he raised the 
92d regiment or Gordon Highlanders, and went to Gibraltar as colonel of 
that gallant corps. During the retellion in Ireland, he served in the rank 
of brigadier-general ; and in 1798 again embarked for Holland. In 1801 
he was appointed major-general: in 1803 he was on the staff of North 
Britain, and held the command in this district for some years. In 1809 he 
commanded a division of the army at the Walcheren expedition. His 
grace was nearly allied to many illustrious families, who will deeply lament 
the death of their noble kinsman—not more attached to him by the ties of 
consanguinity than endeared to their warmest affections by his man 
estimable qualities. He was brother of the Dowager Duchess of Richmond, 
the Marchioness of Cornwallis, and the Duchess of Bedford, and brother- 
in-law to the Duke of Manchester. His grace’s sisters are co-heiresses 
prevent to the baronies of Beauchamp and Mordaunt. His grace 

aving died without issue, the title of Duke of Gordon becomes extinct. The 
Earl of Aboyne, born June 28th, 1761, being next of kin, succeeds to the 
title of Marquis or Earl of Huntly, with a portion of the family ay 
and the late Duke of Richmond, having married the elder sister of the Duke 
of Gordon, his family will eventually suceeed to the noble mansion, and to the 
greater part of the duke's princely domain. In the meantime, however, we 
have been gratified to hear, and we trust there is truth in the announcement, 
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that the amiable duchess, his deeply-bereaved widow, will continue to make 
Gordon Castle her principal residence, a circumstance which would gladden 
the hearts of all around it. 

In the various relations of public and private life, he nobly sustained the 
true dignity of his illustrious rank. His powerful influence was acquired 
and maintained, not more in virtue of his commanding station than in con- 
sequence of the universally-prevailing opinion that his conduct was directed 
by sincere and high-minded attachment to principle; while the noble 
urbanity of his character, his frank and chivalrous bearing, and popular 
manners, secured him the esteem even of those who most differed from him 
on points of public interest. While he was at once the ornament and de- 
light of the highest circles, and honoured with the confiding friendship of 
our last and present monarchs, he was affable and indulgent to the humblest 
classes, and a kind and generous landlord. The social qualities of his 
grace—his consummate tact —his fascinating manners, and genuine humour 
—rendered him the life and soul of every festive meeting at which he pre- 
sided; and, enhanced as these qualities were, by the advantages of a fine 
intelligent countenance and handsome presence, on which was stamped the 
impress of native nobility, the charm of his society spread with electrifying 
effect on all around him. ‘“ Take him for all in all, we shall not look upon 
his like again.’ 

DR. NATHAN DRAKE. 


Nathan Drake, M.D., well known as the ingenious and industrious illus- 
trator of our earlier periodical literature, nor less so by numerous essays of 
his own, was born at York, January 15, 1766. He graduated at Edinburgh, 
in 1789; and, after a short residence at Billericay, in Essex, and at Sudbury, 
in Suffolk, finally settled as a physician at Hadleigh, in the latter county, in 
1792; where he practised forty-four years, and died on the 7th instant, in 
the seventy-first year of his age. 

As a medical practitioner, Dr. Drake was deservedly respected and 
esteemed by his professional brethren for his courtesy and skill; and yet 
more endeared to all whom he attended by the urbanity of his manners and 
the unaffected kindness of his heart. The former was so uniform towards 
all persons, and on all occasions, yet so cordial, that even the extreme of 
politeness in him seemed his very nature; for the overflowing benevolence 
in which it originated was an ample pledge of its sincerity. Dr. Drake's 
professional writings are not numerous; though his first essay as an author 
was a medical treatise, published while he was a resident at Edinburgh. 
His later contributions to that science consist of papers in different medical 

riodicals. Of his literary works, by which his name is more generally 
fensien. the following is a correct list :—1. The Spectator, a periodical paper, 
Written in conjunction with Dr. Edward Ash, 8vo., London, 1790; 2. Poems, 
4to., London, 1793; 3. Literary Hours, first edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo., 
London, 1798; fourth edition, 3 vols., 8vo., 1820; 4. Essays illustrative of 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, 3 vols., 8vo., London, 1805; second 
edition, 1812; 5. Essays illustrative of the Rambler, Adventurer, Idler, 
and other periodical papers, to the year 1809, 2 vols., Svo., London, 1809 ; 
6. The Gleaner, a series of periodical Essays, selected from authors not 
included in the British Essayists, 4 vols., 8vo., London, 1811; 7. Shaks- 
peare and his Times, 2 vols., 4to., London, 1817; 8. Winter Nights, 2 vols., 
foolscap Svo., London, 1820; 9. Evenings in Autumn, 2 vols., foolscap 8vo., 
London, 1822; 10. Noontide Leisure, 2 vols., foolscap 8vo., London, 1824 ; 
11. Mornings in Spring, 2 vols., foolscap Svo., London, 1828; 12. Memorials 
of Shakspeare, London, 1828. 

In addition to the above, Dr. Drake has left a MS. ready for the press,— 
“ A Selected Version of the Psalms, with copious Notes and Illustrations ;” 
which will be published by his family. Of these works, the fourth, fifth, 
and seventh on our list display much refinement of taste, and industry of 
research. The papers illustrative of our periodical essayists are at once 
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amusing and interesting, from the variety of information they afford, 
touching that popular department of our national literature; and the 
“ History of Shakspeare and his Times“ throws much light on the man- 
ners, customs, and amusements, superstitions, poetry, and elegant literature 
of that age. 

The papers contained in the last eight volumes of Essays, from the 
“Winter Nights” to the “ Mornings in Spring” inclusive, are of a very 
miscellaneous character,—critical, narrative, biographical, and descriptive. 
They are pleasing and elegant in their style, and evince no inconsiderable 
delicacy and discrimination of taste, unvarying kindness of heart, and purity 
of moral feeling.. Their most striking characteristics are, perhaps, grace 
and amenity, rather than foree or originality. The amiable character of 
their author is, in fact, impressed on all his productions; and in that cha- 
racter, as developed and displayed in his writings, exists their greatest 
charm. As an author and asa man, Dr. Drake was kindness, courtesy, 
and candour personified. In his criticism, he seemed only to look at what 
was beautiful or pleasing; and in his intercourse with his fellow-creatures, 
his candour and charity were equally conspicuous. It may, indeed, be said 
of him with perfect truth, that in a professional and literary career of near 
half a century, amid all the turmoils of party strife and contentious rivalry, 
he so “pursued the even tenor of his way,” as never to have lost, by 
estrangement, a single friend, or made one enemy.—Lit, Gaz, 


CAPTAIN FELIX M’ DONOUGH, 


The author of “ The Hermit in London,” which originally appeared in the 
“ Literary Gazette," and of many other works of light literature, besides 
contributing for years to various periodicals, has ceased to struggle with this 
world’s ills. He is no longer an editor's or a “ bookseller’s hack ;" a con- 
dition from which, judging by the uncertainty and destitution of his later 
years, it must have been happiness to be released. His death is announced 
in the “ Court Journal,” which states him, we know not on what authority, 
to have been descended from the last of the royal house of Stuart at Rome. 
If so, we have reason to believe that his life was no exception to the sufferings 
of his race. He was a man of quick observation, considerable talent, and 
gentlemanly demeanour, though steeped in poverty, and exposed to many 
galling circumstances. 





MARRIAGES anp DEATHS. 





Married.J—A. Wenman Wykeman, Esq, of 
Tythrop House, Oxfordshire, to Georgiana, 
only daughter of the late, and sister of the 
present Sir James Musgrave, Bart, of Barns- 
ley Park, in the county of Gloucester. 

Edward Divett, Esq., M.P., to Ann, ouly 
child of the late George Ross, Esq. 

George Marryatt, Esq.,to Georgiana Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of the Rev. Towns- 
end Selwyn, Prebendary of Gloucester. 

Joseph Bonsor, Esq., of Polesden, Surrey, 
to Eliza Denney, youngest daughter of Major 
Alexander Orme, of Fitzroy-square, 

The Rev. Miles Bland, D.D, to Emma, 
youngest daughter of the late Claud Russell, 
Esq., of Binfield, Berks. 

James John Kinloch, F-q., to Sophia, fourth 
daughter of Lieut.General Sir G, Anson, 
G.C. B. and M.P. 

The Rev. Henry Griffin, A.M., of St. Law. 
rence, Isle of Wight, to Frances Sophia, relict 
of ‘lhomas Maling Welsh, Esq., of Meretieid 





Lodge, Essex, and niece of the Countess Dow. 
ager of Mulgrave. 

Died.\—Aged 73, Lady Harwood, widow of 
Sir Busic Harwood, Kot., M.D. 

At Florence, the Hon, Henry Grey Bennet. 

At Hooton Hell, Cheshire, Lady Hagyer- 
ston, relict of Sir Carnaby Haggerston, Bart., 
of Haggerston Castle, Northumberland, inthe 
Jith year of her age. 

In Harley Street, Charles Dolby, Esq., of 
Brizes, near Brentwood, Essex. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Rollo. 

In Hertford-street, May-fair, in his 46th 
year, Colonel Mackinnon, of the Coldstream 
Guards, 

Thomas Bligh, Esq., of Brittas, county of 
Meath, many years in Parliament for that 
county. 

At the Priory, near Reading, Berks., Robert 
William Halhed, Esq., in his 8ith year, 

Mr. James Mill, author of “ The History of 
Pritish India,” &c. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON, 


The Thames Tunnel.—This stupen- 
dous undertaking is proceeding slowly 
but steadily towards completion; nor 
has any serious obstruction occurred 
since the works were re-opened, The 
men work night and day; there are 
three sets of men employed which relieve 
each other every eight hours, Each set 
consists of 112 men, and there are nu- 
merous supernumeraries, ready to sup- 
ply any casual vacancy. During the 
eight hours of work they are allowed 
only a single half hour for refreshment, 
which is brought to them on the spot, 
The wages paid are high, as much as 40s, 
and 45s. per week, and hence the en- 
yineer is enabled to command the ser- 
vices of first-rate bricklayers. The 
men are not called upon to perform 
task-work; all that is required is that 
thev keep steadily at work, and that the 
bricks be laid in a workmanlike manner. 
The cement furnished is of the very best 
quality, only about a barrel of fine sand 
being used to 100 barrels of cement. 
The concrete thus formed hardens very 
rapidly, and within two hours atter any 
new work is completed its solidity is put 
to a very severe test. The overseers go 
round with hammers of fourteen pounds 
weight, with which each separate brick 
is struck a hard blow. If the cement 
vields so as to disclose the smallest fis- 
sure between the bricks, the workman 
is immediately called back to repair the 
defect, and is, besides, fined one shilling 
to the sick-fund. If the brick shakes in 
its place on being struck, nothing but a 
special plea in excuse can save the work- 
man from an immediate discharge. 
With every exertion, from its peculiar 
nature, the work is unavoidably tedious 
and slow. It is considered a good piece 
of work when at the end of twenty-four 
hours the shield can be advanced nine 
inches. The shield contains 36 boxes, 
and the work is being simultaneously 
carried on in each, so that the pushing 
forward the shield can only take place 
when the work of the arch is perfected 
to the extent from the bases to the key- 
stone. It will sometimes happen that a 
whole day is occupied in the mere work 
of pushing forward the shield. The 
extent of archway perfected isabove 620 
feet, and what remains to be done is 


about 1200 feet, but of this extent a 
large portion being beyond low water 
mark, and through a solid stratum of 
earth, can be carried forward without 
such extreme caution as, at the present 
part of the work, through a loose sandy 
soil, and under the very centre of the 
bed of the stream, is indispensably ne- 
cessary. 


Offences in the Metropolis.—The fol- 
lowing is the official result of the labours 
of the metropolitan police for the last 
year :—Number of persons taken into 
custody, 63,474; discharged by the ma- 
gistrates, 32,544; convicted or held to 
bail, 27,817; committed for trial, 3113; 
convicted and sentenced, 2237 ; acquit- 
ted, 608; not prosecuted, or bills not 
found, 267. The number of drunkards 
apprehended during the year was 21,794, 
of whom 7523, or rather more than one- 
third, were females. 


BERKSHIRE, 


A New Rye-grass.—A new sort of rye- 
grass, called the Italian rye-grass, was 
last spring introduced into Berkshire, 
and sown on a small scale in twoor three 
places, and it would seem to be a plant 
deserving the attention of every stock 
farmer. It appears to be a very early 
grass, and when sown on a warm soil in 
good condition, it affords as much feed, 
and quite as early,as a good water-mea- 
dow, and will, to the farmer who has 
nothing to carry his stock at this season 
of the vear, be invaluable. It is sup- 
posed to be very sweet, as hares come 
from a great distance to feed upon it: 
there is no danger of the rot, and if 
sown amongst rape or Swedes, to be 
eaten in the spring, it will be found un- 
commonly beneficial, as affording a very 
great abundance of most excellent food 
at the time when it is so very much 
wanted. All the seed that could be pro- 
cured has been readily purchased at 20s. 
per bushel, and it will be an excellent 
addition to the list of cultivated grasses, 


DEVONSHIRE, 

A great many Roman remains have 
been recently discovered at Exeter, con- 
sisting, it is said,of a complete Roman 
city, below the western market, which 
has been lately excavated and rebuilt on 
agrand scale. The relics prove the ex- 
istence of the ancient Isca of Ptolemy 
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and Antoninus on this spot; they con- 
sist of more than 400 Roman coins, of 
copper and silver, from Claudius to 
Valens—a very great quantity of the 
ancient red Samian pottery, sepulchral 
urns, amphorm, patere, simpula, two 
curious lamps, lachrymatories, terracot- 
tas of great beauty, relating to mytho- 
logical subjects, two sepulchral vaults, 
&e. The excavations are superintended 
by Captain Short, of Heavitree, who is 
considered an able and excellent anti- 
quary. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Messrs. John Deane and W. Edwards, 
in their smack the Mary, have, for the 
last two months, been endeavouring to 
fish up articles from the wreck of the 
Royal George, but without success: 
they intend shortly to try the effect of 
gunpowder in opening her timbers, 
While surveying Spithead, which they 
occasionally do, they discovered a gun 
nearly under the bows of the Pembroke, 
74, lying on its side, which, on being 
raised, proved to be a brass $2-pounder 
of GO ewt. It is asplendidly finished 
article of 12 feet 2 inches in length, cast 
nearly 300 years ago; has on it a rose 
encircled with the garter, witha mitre ; 
also, the inscription in capital letters of 
Henricvs VIII, Anglie Francie et Hi- 
bernie Rex, Fidei defensor invictissimvs, 
F.F. 1542, HR VILL. Arcanvs, Dear- 
canis cesenen. Fecit. There can be no 
claim on this as government property, 
and therefore the fortunate finders wall 
realise the full value of their prize ; 
hitherto, strange as it may appear, al- 
though they were promised that they 
may consider as their own all they could 
raise from the Royal George, yet the 
Ordnance Board has thought proper to 
give them only half the value of the 
brass guns they have picked up from 
that wreck. The gun, with its contents, 
the shot, wad, and powder, the latter of 
which still possesses properties of igni- 
tion, have been directed to be forwarded 
to Woolwich. 


ISLE OF MAN, 


Mines in the Isle of Man.—The Isle 
of Man is situated in the Irish sea, 
about equidistant from England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; it is about thirty 
miles long, and twelve broad, and nearly 
the whole of it is intersected by strong 
mineral veins, containing lead ore, cop- 
per ore, black jack or blende, manga- 
nese, hepatic iron ore, and several other 
valuable mineral substances, The rock 
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of the island is clay-slate or schistus, 
with only one or two exceptions, The 
mines were not worked to any extent 
until eight years ago, when they were 
tuken up by an English company, who 
have since opened them out on a very 
extensive scale,and have erected several 
powerful water-wheels and steam-en- 
gines for the purpose of unwatering 
them, They are now producing from 
150 to 500 tons of excellent lead ore per 
month, containing from ten to eight 
ounces of silver in the ton of lead. The 
returns for the last quarter, ending the 
25th of March, showed a produce of 
near 800 tons, averaging 16/. per ton, 
with every probability of a still further 
increase as the mines are extended, The 
great Brada copper vein, running nearly 
north and south of the western extre- 
mity of the island, near to the sea- 
shore, has been pronounced by several 
Cornish miners who have seen it to be 
as strong as any lode ever discovered in 
Cornwall, with a large body of gossan 
upon the top of it,but the Company have 
as yet made but very little trial upon it, 
as their operations have been princi- 
pally confined to the lead mines. These 
mines are under the management of Mr, 
Wm. Jones, Mold, Flintshire. 


YORKSHIRE, 

Fossil Tree. —The workmen employed 
in Copy quarry, situated almost in the 
centre of the town of Bradford, belong- 
ing to Messrs, Thousen and Thackra 
have recently struck on a fossil tree. te 
is imbedded in sandstone, about thirty 
feet below the earth; one side of it is 
now laid bare, and it is visible from the 
top of the pit; the upper part of the 
stem and branches are wanting, but the 
trunk and roots are in a very perfect 
state, there is also what seems to be one 
of the loose branches. The diameter of 
the trunk is about four feet, the roots 
run out a great length, and are of pro- 
portionate thickness. The appearance 
to the eye is of wood, a knotted tree 
with rough bark, but the touch destroys 
the illusion ; it is as heavy as stone, and, 
although when scraped, presents still 
the grain of wood, it shows by its hard. 
ness, grittiness, and sparkling crystals, 
the metamorphose it has undergone. 
Parts of the surface are covered with a 
black substance, which appears to be of 
the nature of coal, and to have been 
formed by the decomposition of the bark. 


WALES. 
Emigration,—A vast number of emi- 
grants have left this country this season, 
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it is said that as many as 20,000. The 
Courier, Capt. Eman, sailed from Ban- 
goron the l4th of June for Boston, with 
a cargo of 400 tons of goods, and having 
on board 150 emigrants, who are about 
seeking ahome on the prosperous shores 
of the new world. 


IRELAND. 


Trish Poor Law Report.—The tollow- 
ing abstract or rather description of the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the state of the poor of 
Ireland, has been published, and is, as 
far as it goes, correct :— 

“ The report gives statistical tables, 
for the purpose of affording a compara- 
tive view of the general circumstances 
of the population both in Great Britain 
and Ireland; and it shows that there 
are five agricultural labourers in Ire. 
land for every two that there are for the 
same quantity of cultivated land in 
Great Britain: and that the produce of 
Great Britain is four times that of Ire- 
land. It then shows that there are up- 
wards of 500,000 labourers out of em- 
ployment for the greater part of the 
year, and that they and their families, 
to the amount altogether of more than 
2,000,000, are in a state of destitution. 
The Commissioners, therefore, think 
workhouses inapplicable to Ireland, and 
recommend measures for extending the 
field of employment and the demand for 
profitable labour as widely as possible. 
With this view they recommend the 
establishment of a Board of Improve- 
ment, having the power to bring the 
whole of the waste lands into cultiva- 
tion—the necessary improvements to be 
carried on by the Board of Works al- 
ready existing in that country, and that 
the Board should be paid for the outlay 
bv allotments of the wastes—the allot- 
ments to be sold or let: and such of the 
poor of those districts where the popu- 
lation is superabundant, as can be so 
provided for, to be located upon them. 
The Board of Improvement is also to be 
authorised to appoint Local Commis- 
sioners for any county, with power to 


them to cause all lands to be duly 
drained, and boundary fences erected, 
rivers made navigable, and such other 
necessary works to be undertaken. In 
order to defray the expense of these im- 
provements, rates are to be levied for 
that purpose, on the lands improved. 
Tenants for life are to be authorised to 
lay out money in farm-buildings and 
improvements to a certain amount, and 
to have acharge upon the lands for it, 
as is the law in Scotland. Schools, 
having each four or five acres of land 
annexed, are recommended to be esta- 
blished in the rnral districts, the masters 
to be first instructed in agriculture, and 
to set examples of proper cultivation for 
the benefit of the cottier tenantry. It 
is also recommended that there shall be 
& permanent elective Board in each 
county, a portion of which should be 
changed every year, and that it should 
have the power of a Grand Jury as to 
roads and other works. 

** It is proposed by the Commissioners 
that provision be made that poor per- 
sous, for whom employment cannot 
otherwise be found, shall be furnished 
with the means of emigration and in- 
termediate support ; and the report gives 
evidence, from examinations in different 
counties, to show that this is what the 
poor themselves desire. 

“ For the relief of the impotent and 
infirm poor, the Commissioners recom- 
mend that rates should be levied under 
the directions of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners and Local Boards of Guar- 
dians; the latter to be chosen by the 
rate-pavers ; one-third of the rate to be 
paid by the occupying tenant; the rest 
to be paid by the landlord. Voluntary 
associations, for the relief of distressed 
persons in their own houses, to be en- 
couraged and aided from a national rate, 
which is also to be applied to the sup- 
port of hospitals and asylums for per- 
sons labouring undermental or bodily 
infirmities. Alms-houses and men- 
dicity establishments are likewise re- 
commended to public support.” 
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